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Union condemns Stirling takeover bid Overseas 

by Olga Wo j tils r.\~. ■ TW ~Pb ff111<rtfl 

Scottish correspondent J^Jt;^^ 1 *™***** by building up its edueatic, courses -it C3 

Scottish cehir:iimn inlU.iu >•>■{ are right I ne for their lives, the v ve mil » 1 1 .:..,.., : i.. % ~ J 


by Olga Wo j tils 
Scottish correspondent 
Scottish education college lecturers 
have bitterly condemned a bid by 
Stirling University to Hike over stu- 
dents and courses from Cnllendar Park 
College, which is threatened with clo- 
sure at the end of this sesssion. 

The Association of Lecturers in Cot- 
leges of Education in Scotland 
{ AI CLS) has just received enpievof a 
leaked letter from Stirling’s principal. 
Sir Kenneth Alexander. In the chair- 
. man of Cailcndur Parks hoard of 
Governors. suggesting that the unives- 
ity lake over some of the staff and 
functions ol the college. 

Unlike tile colleges, Stirling is fi- 
nanced not by the Scottish Education 
Department hut hy the University 
Grunts Committee, and Sir Kenneth 
says in his letter that the university 
would negotiate with the SKI) for it 
iranslei ol funds enabling some i»t 
( allendaj Piirk's-.slall to become uni- 




Sir Kenneth Alexander 
versity staff. 

^ Robin Lobkui. diairmnn ol 
ALt Eb. sjiid the union believed voiv 
tew si a If would be transferred, ami that 
there had been “absolute anger and 
disgust” at Stirling's move. 


Committee may quiz Carlisle 
over adult education 


Education Secretary Mi Mark Carlisle 
is likely to be scrutinised by the 
Commons Select Committee on 
Education on proposals to change the 
law on further and adult education. 

Mr Christopher Price MP. chairman 
of the conduce, said lust week that the 
special session would probably he in 
early July. 

Speuktng after addressing the 
National Institute of Adult Education 
conference in Mull he suid: The select 
committee ought to have the chance to 
scrutinise plans to change the law on 
further education before that law is 
changed.” 

Earlier Mr Price told the conference 
that he was concerned by Government 
noises about strengthening the legisla- 
tive framework of further and adult 
education. 

“The real danger is that the Govern- 
ment wilt come forward and say that 
the quid pro quo of changing the 
legislation Tor 16-1 9s is that it can no 
longer sustain the mandutory dutv of- 
local education authorities to .provide 
further education for the over i9s.” he 
said. . ... 

: Mr Carlisle has now assured adull 
education bodies that they will be 


consulted fully over anv changes to 
sections 4J and 42 of the 1944 Educa- 
tion Act. The amendments are heine 
discussed by n joint central mid local 
government working group called 
Further Education Legal Basis. 

Local authority associations are said 
to have agreed that the Govern me nl 
strengthen their statutory duly to pro- 
vide education fur the lfi-19 age group 
but insisted that adult education be left 
in vneue terms. 

Adult education groups were , 
angered that broad agreement seemed j 
to have been reached behind closed ! 
doors without prior consultation with I 
the service. 

In letters to both the Advisorv 
Council for Adult and Continuing 
Education and the N1AE Mr Carlisle 
says that no final decisions have yet 
been made and FELB is expecied'to 
report to him shortly. 

T can assure- you that no amend- 
ments to the law will be brought 
forward without wider consultation as 
previously indicated in our While Pap- 
er on special, needs in education.. and 
that the interests of Adult and con- 
tinuing education are heing kept in 
mind, his letter to ACEACE savs. 


“This is a time when three colleges 
are fighting for their lives, they've put 
up a fabulous campaign against the 
Government, the Government is put- 
ting enormous pressure on the board of 
governors in Callemlar Park to come 
and talk about closure, and now we 
find Stirling has been in conversation 
with the SED saying Mint if Cnllendar 
■d? d, p s ‘ Ihcy'fi pick up the bits.” 
The Scottish Education Department 
is refusing to comment on the matter. 
It has always been assumed to favour 
Calleiidar Park being linked with 
Moray I louse . College in Edunhurgh. 
Snrltng University, working eloselv 

nr 1 ! ^ i, " t:ni * ar ^ ar ^> already runs a 
b Ed degree for intending .secondary 
teachers. Sir Kenneth's letter indicates 
that the university would like to ex- 
pand into the field ol primurv degrees 
iis well as into other work currently 
done by Calendar Park. 

There is some speculation that Stirl- 
ing is trying to strengthen its opposition 

Putting faith 
in computers 

The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge is to spend £45.(KJn on 

mi'PClinnliTiii I Imm ...L!_L 


by building up its education courses- it 
js the only Scottish University involved 
in teacher training. 

“Stirling don't apparently have the 
money to provide this expansion in- 
primury education, so they re trying to 
bet the monev from the SED.” said Dr 
Lohhan. 

As it does not eonie under the 
jurisdiction of the SED. Stirling has 
not heen subject to the Government 
im|H»ed intake figures in the colleges. 
Its figures have been steadily rising 
over the past few years, while" college 
intakes have been more than halved. 

"We though it was tin anomaly in n 
time of massive cut bucks, but the 
colleges even in their difficuties have 
not tried to take work from nnvone 
else.” suid Dr Lohbnn. 

ALCES is now to approach the 
Scottish Association ol University 
Teachers, the STUC. and the Scottish 
National Union of Students for their 
views. 


Information 
service plan 
rejected 


investigating wavs in which computers f . r . summer, 

can be used in Christian education and T T , / an , . nforraat,on services Sir Peter said this week ibalika 

communication. The research is being' bciay and.the appointment of a Cabinet had been further complicated bill 
carried out at Durham University. Minister in charge of information poli- delav in letters from the Uflfrtfl 


‘guesswork 

byNgnioCrequer 
Lectureres at London Univtmb 
licensed the Swinnerton-Dyao* 
tee . which is drawing up ration^* . 
plans, of being poliiicslly nsk* 
realistic and ridiculous. ' 

The response by (he Assoriafai 
University Teachers' to tbc m 
report of the committee chairedW 
Peter Swinnerton-Dyer, w 
chancellor of Cambridge Ud/kw 
says that figures predicting a Sub 
cent fall in overseas student mmta 
are only shaky guesswork. 

It has also warned thecooiirtitoi? 
leave the constitution alone nib 
said that going down (he road d 
redundancy would prevent any ug» 
al discussions about the future oftlt 
university, however sebslbl* to 
were. 

The Swinnerton-Dyer cwiista 
which is examining all nos-mdei 
education at London has tuff fefcr- 
viewed seven heads of multi-facd) 
schools. It hopes, to compktr to 
stage of interviewing by May Hindi 
likely to produce not one botmri 
different reports by ihe tod d to 
summer. 

Sir Peter said this week ibal thetal 


carried out at Durham University. 

The idea is to use the Post Office's 
viewdata system. Prestel - which gives 
subscribers access to central computers 
- to supply question and answer prog- 
rammes that follow religious argu- 
ments from beginning to end. Already 

one programme, on the existence of a c"T”7 r?‘ “T ‘ ” l ’-viuuiiuiis "complete aisagrcemcm ‘-y 
personal God. has been introduced aeccI Committee on Educution. Sci- politically naive assumptions 
and researchers hope to provide more en Iif./ and ArlSl , ,, the committee about iheJtofft 

T ^ TTT -. n — Vf a “ e P l the need for a properly financial future of the unimsT 

I HPS considered approach to the future of It says the compiitlee hssW«» 

I. IXIJIJ Jill Vvy information services, but we do not worst possible' set of assunipt«»^ 
comd frnm frn„< „„„„ beireye thOt it would be appropriate to then assumed they Will ineviUW® 

contd from front page establish n new and separate body", pen “The W does go! consul 

traditional Government policy of even- {he Government's response says. ft either a rational or a senawe *1 
handedness between the two sectors of , ■ ■ council is to be given a new title plan the future of the univenft- 
higher education. designed to reflect its functions more project present trends fora l* 1 ** 

Most polytechnic directors seem to full y.. nn « encouraged to establish nearly ten years, as the 
be pessimistic about future prospects J^^hinery. for examining special prob- done, seems to us comptetoj 
for their institutions. Mr DavTd Bethel ,e .7? s ,n th f information field. Its work realistic." ‘ - 

at Leicester said that the polytechnics w,u com Plement the Into rdepartmen- ■ u S ay S the financial 
were in a pretty sorry state and in !fi Lo , ’ natin 8 Committee on Scieft- overseas students Is ’ Wf* P 
desperate need of central planning and - lfTC and Technical Information which guess and it seems strange www 
rationalization. ® concerned with specialized in forma- a complex analysis on a * 


Minister in charge of information poli- delay in letters from the Unhffl 
cy have been rejected by the Govern- Grants Committee on rtairrwtpi 
m 1 nt ' . . ^ allocation. “Hiese may not mmo 

instead the Government savs it plans until the end of June, or ewa h 
to review and extend the membership although 1 may be being w 
and functions of the Library Advisory pessimistic" he said. . 

Council in its response to the fourth The AUT response excttCa: 
report of the House of Commons “complete disagreement with the - 
detect Committee on Education; Sci- politically naive assumptions nwfci 


Poly staff settle dispute 
over hybrid posts 

by David Jobbins procew must be undertaken with care; 

TArn trade unions have settled their 11 recommends: “It. is recognised 
differences over polytechnic staff on |, hal where' the duties of a posl pre- 
fhe boundary between .teaching and dominantly involve an educational 
administration: - ■ ; - •' ' ■ , function the appropriate salurv- and 

Local authorities are to be ; conditions of service ntTangements afe 
approached In eases where librarians. - ' ihoso applicable to teachers." • 
registrars and senior computer staff are However, no crude criteria can be 

pnid Burnham salancs but working properly, used, the two unions rccoa- 
under condittohsrictermined for local , nize. and they suggest that those used 
government administrative- Staff. : ’ to establish educational fuhdions 


minority took a rather , more 


is concerned with specialized informa- a complex analysis on sudi aa 
tiqn advisory services both within and foundation." „ ^ 

outside Government It also sdys that schools ^noW 

l he appointment of a minister to idly by and watch their over**! 


optimistic view. Dr R.F.M. Robins at au «'de Government It also sdys that 

Plymouth said that his impression was 1 , “PROwtment of a minister to idly by and watch 
that although a number of polytechnics ° verlo °k |n formation policy would bers diminishing- 
had. serious financial problems most hHl PP? r ' ttie operation -of institutlnrw • : 

ivnulH h» okla ..-.i and Government ilennrtmonte 


“ chlled hybrid posts arc r purely should be agreed locally before dn 
polytccitmc problem \yhich over tha approach is made io the local, au- 
years has .led ip s. number, of bitter!, thflrity, . 

3?? t « S Ar b S! ve l rt ll ?* . Wherc joint agreementis not possi- 
^ e ’ , r J§ lt>na officers of both unions 
further and tligher Education and ihe shodldtw approached, And if this' falls 
National and Loci | Government: Office . Ute casc shqqkl be referred to the head 
cni. Association. -• < 1 i.oflirerj:. • i ! 

A^o^rhampton Polytechnic tiro ; Although' • further : education 


had serious financial problems most ha H 1 P$ r -the operation of institurlmw • • • — -r — ^ 

would be able to. operate without P"^GP v6 . mm ent departments which n A |i no nrnfe . 
significant redundancies. But he added ho e develo P cd information services in ' xOIlCC prUU® . 
that expenditure on equipment and * r hi P r° SC *° lheir t °T specific . needs, ' a Warwick University prOfe 50 
other consumables was now at a criti- f ee, 1’ , ( Mf orn Wioii . ■ A ^S oried by police 

colly low level. « .■ Storage and .Retrieval Jn the British P ee i 9. 9 U| ™ work wnl 

: V ' V. ; V- '. V Library Servli;c: Obseryqtio/is by the inquiries. into 

• Applications from overseas students < £ overnm J: t d M' the Second and.Foiirth ^ rri . ed P ut 3‘ KnmanBhstwr 
to polytechnics are so far down by 22 ?3 D l orf f.f rom c t !* e Select Coiiimittee. on j! nrrire?/^o1mani!taclonng W* 
per cent compared to last year accord- ^n™ n Jl on .' Science and Arts Session y®> pTotCsspr of^ 

7 " MS0M ■ / 
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t^Verniheht policy: 

contd from 'front page ; . He. was. takeri loQv^ jj 

been liken : .up in a/ Philistine and ^ 3 


"li* STSwt.pih ibme ih ^ ! .;V 

engineering and arebite^ure reflecling | p ” i f a 5 s P r Marlin was speaking atthe RiJStJlhniyi UnivettilV^ 

the enonnous sl^mp in W cohstr'uc? tJl Irdm re ma tfori a j confere nee of tbc t w--\ 

Jion fndustryih Britain. Civil engineer- 1 , Jw? fV a - 1 0 ^ - CdlJ / 1C ! 1 fertile Future of n P comment, . . .. 


.: . Thc siltvey ft one of fp 
anliually by the Pblytedi 
Registrars; Group,: i,cc 


clnirj has : made . tha f unless staff , 

acltiflUv tench they shou d emplbyed . loctoi upveitiniciit olffeer*' Union offl- fth^bsbihe^akSS 

P«* Jo c3l .go v ernmeni ?onclittons. ' : ■ ciaft , Believe locai nuthotiiicis Shoiird' tiohraro MaS“arfd'ADr^ ' . ’ - .' C ! - ^ . UrtiVepity cohvocaiimi* ^ 

• : The, two. unions have nowpnfled fur, . hoi be ppupffivL 1 . , 'ficainJn Auwst.^refA^evd^' ^?n^by.,4BX»p{iyer revolts The -lohijArtqkon 

local acdoh la ItuhrM tv^lc _ V T&jrri.rVii li - ul -il-L f n . T’ v J dnvef nm ftnls-nfKl a J ® Mn onnn.! ntl»r with SflTO ^ 


.7 1 v twa^untonsliave recalled .for, . tioLbepploffi,'': 
local acilph lo end hybrid posts - and. . They sty ihe -differehee Trelween 
nrp, recommending joint consideration Jddhl gpverrtmeiit , !| 36 houn workina 
of Wf to jwifrTrt ftem toieocbirig oj week, - and thd 3D hour ^eek for 
- J7' lecWfers h iarzuly dtte Hi longer liirtch' 

. ■T-Pff^fdenii.has peen set by agree- t hours: and- possible later starts. ' 

ipyprsUial resenreb • -But |hiey' point out that a. Senior 

. u !^' P R?" j^flbef.educa- librarian, computer, centre heW or 
tion te&cners conditions Of letvliv>.: l-aPArlvmiih ranlilru^. I( u.illLl.i Ik i.C. 
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Social scientists discuss setting 
up their own British Academy 


ty .Charlotte Barry 

Scukir academics are ponsidering the creation of n British 
Aodetny for the Social Sciences, designed to boost the 
subject's academic standing and political influence. 

Heads of learned societies and pressure groups will meet 
in London early next month to decide whether to put the 
plans Into action. • 

The initiative cpmes from the British Sociological 
Association with strong backing from the Social Science 
Research Council. Outgoing BSA president Professor 
John Eldridge of Glasgow University has written to all 
learned societies and groups to canvass their opinion. 

The idea was first proposed at a joint meeting of the 
BSA executive with SSRC chairman Mr Michael Posner 
and senior officials. The meeting was aimed primarily at 
reconciling the differences between sociologists and the 
council which have flared up in the past. 

For some time now many social scientists have felt that 
while the Influential Royal Society, the Roynl Society of 
Edinburgh and the British Academy have represented the 
interests of physical sciences and the arts, the social 
sciences have missed out. 

Although many social sdenflsts look to the British 
tadelny, their disciplines are subsumed largely into 
wider subject groupings such as history, economics and 
economic history, Oriental and African Studies, and social 
Ud political studies. Psychology and geography are two 
■otobte omissions. 


In the United States social sciences are included more 
specifically in the National Academy of Sciences and 
among the 23 sections there arc those fur anthropology, 
psychology, social and polilicnl sciences and economic 
sciences. 

Professor Eldridge said: “There's definitely a gap 
regarding the sociul sciences. At tho moment the SSRC has 
a considerable voice in the social science context but very 
properly it has its own interests and concerns. The thinking 
is that maybe , on association of people who actually 
represent all learned societies in social sciences mny have 
something to say collectively." 

For its part the SSRC has made it clear that although it 
wholeheartedly supports the concept of a new British 
Academy for the Social Sciences it will be taking a back 
seat. Mr Posner believes that as an independent voice the 
academy should have a similar relationship with the 
SSRC to that of the Committee of Vice Chancellors and 
Principals and the University Grants Committee. 

A blueprint for the academy has yet to be worked out 
and the BSA executive will present tentative proposals at 
the meeting next month. 

Professor Eldridge said: “Above all I would like to avoid 
it being an elitist organisation. We hope the idea will be 
fairly acceptable, but what shape it will take, what it will 
do an what its primary function should be should cause 
considerable discussion." 
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Sandwich 

courses 

reviewed 

by Ngaio Crequcr 

The Government is to carry out an 
urgent review of sandwich course pro- 
vision because of the difficulty students 
are having trying tu find placements in 
industry. 

Sir James Hamilton, permanent 
secretary at the Department of Educa- 
tion nnu Science is arranging a series of 



Entrants increase could 

% • . . 1 ’ . ■ ’ 

force spending rethink 

Jojin O’Leary Joining advanced courses, total enrol- 

ments still showed a marginal increase. 




moniaaujiaiivwfcuo uiwguiw uiyiwww. 

A? unexpected upturn iti the number Bo* *e universities and. the public 
of school-leavers ' entering , higher s ? c,0 { r ^ lt ® d more homB students 
*£utotion . last year could force the * an * 1979*80. 
wuwrament to rethink its spending jf the trend continues this year, the 
I 01- ^ sector. Government's spending plans, out- 

. Earjv estimates of enrolments for in March's White Paper, be 
1980-81. rtiiKtiekafi k.. thrown out of steD. Student awards 


ai^ucani increase in tne Age 
™Jwpation Rate, brought about by a 
^percent rise in the number of home 


bers was predicted. 

As well as revealing an increase in 


record; a further rise in the 
Although the APR, at 12.5 per cent number of partrtimers and in fopir 
£,%&' 0,ds ’ still lap behind the proportion of .Ac totd Ijptorf 
pfftreoffive years aeo when entrants students in . higher education. uTiey 
gJMftban&d Certificate 1ft Educa- represented 37 percent of sfodenl 
[wurses are discounted, the trend numbers, compared with only 26 per 
" UDwB'rrie . .... . cent a decade earlier.. 



meetings with the Cmincil fur Nutional 
Academic Awards,, the Univcisity 
Grants Committee, Committee of Vice 
Chunccllors and Principals, Universi- 
ties Committee on Integrated Sand- 
wich Courses and others to consider 
what action can be taken. Fie will also 
raise the matter with the Confedera- 
tion of British Industry. 

UCISC has estimated that in Ihe last 
vear the universities and plytechnics 
•have lost about 15 pci cent of the 
Industrial placement 1 ; they need. It has 
told Sir James that some of Ihe tech- 
nological universities have had to 
change their four year sandwich degree 
courses to three year full-time. This 
will also have repercussions for in- 
dustry. 

The position is made worse because 
of the uncertainty of ihe industrial 
traning boards, whose future is now 
under review. 

Mr Alan Daniels, chairman of 
UCISC has told Sir lames (hat they aTe 
"greatly concerned over the future of 
the technological universities. The un- 
certainty of the UGC giants and the 
falling income from overseas students 
are causing the universities to make 
Contingency plans that if implemented 
would seriously retard their develop- 
ment. 

"This situation has created -a de- 
spondency and a depression of morale 
that is damaging the system end des- ; 
troyihg The enthusiasm of both 
academic staff and employers. 

“We believe that view of the 
Government's stated aims, the tech- 
nological universities should be consi- 




E2? picking up only in dents ' Which is still recovering frort The 
-i&taiu • w ben the number of | loss of teacher education places. The 
’T^Jeaversbeghn to drop: Howev- proportion of women In the first year of 
tent f£ r J em ^ n j tt B steady : at 12.4 per courses has risen 2'per cent In two years 
•A te T* 0 # 81 ** this yeaf’s rise in the but is still below that of five years ago. 
bring aWt another reVi- ■ " ...i - 

... DF.S Statistical Bulletin 6l8J1available 
&T7 percent overall decline from the DES, Eilzabeth Bause; Lot i- 
;:^n«n!ber of overseas students don E.G.1 


professor Peter Burberry, of the Uni- 

vertHy of Manchester Institute of Scien- 
ce and Technology, demonstrates the 
latest product emerging from thf nnl- 
verslfy’s energy conservation group. 
What looks like an executive briefw » 
In fact a marketing Idt developed for 
British Aluminium to enable customers 
to check ibn heal resistance of metal 
window frames. - 


economic cuts which would cripple a 
movement that has grown in strength 
and organisation over the past ten 
years.” 

Mr Geoffrey Gaston, secretary 
general of the CVCP has also written to 
back up these.ponts. “There is serious 
concern in the universities that the 
number of training placements might 
he afiected by the current Industrial 
recession, by lha proposed changes in 
the Arrangements for promoting and 
funding industrial training in t hi s coun- 
try, and, so far as placements provided, 
by emptoyeh- in- the public secor-arC 
concerned, by Ihe constrains! oil public 
expenditure. : 

■ : US movement* page 4 


Myth or fact? In the first 
of a series examining this 
question Krishan Kumar 
discusses the currents of 
modern British society, 9 


Levcrhulme inquiry 
Peter David reports on 
the long gestation and 
final programme of this 
“Robbins Mark 2” 
inquiry, l 7 
Leader, 27 


Radical Christians 
John Armson reviews 
Edward Norman’s 
sharply critical study of 
left wing Christianity in 
Latin America, 11 


David Attenborough 
Robin McKie talks to the 
broadcaster whose new 
book Life on Earth has 
become a best seller, 8. 


Thinking blocks 
Edward de Bono argues 
that over-obsession with 
scholarship can obscure 
the development of clear : 
thinking, 10 


Sam Schoenbaum 
Alan Franks talks to 
Schoembaum about a 
lifetime of meticulous , 
commitment to , 
Shakespearean studies, 
6 
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probabiy send a 

& later, this . month 
WJ;wl general: terms .how the 
te meet the 

r -m Bufthe deiafls of 

- - Ih'e: ; idep'artments 

’ ^ , WiHjbfr in a 

4^J}J ! teT,^N6h wUl go hw at the. 


early .July. 
Cofnm ^ te e -of Vice 
to 


Overseas students ‘would have paid more* 

Th e majority of ovej^i. students sludenLs from J4 universities and thc United States, White 27 per ccilt ol 
would have been-prebated to pay even polytechnics.'.; i 7:' : ; , ; i^^^^l^^VlrVceiving^ more than 

hither fees to come to Brltafo.accord-: ForfligustudcntSwere fouftcj to have £9,0001 were from countries ctasafied 

Ing to the largejiteversnivoy of their an average income m 1979 of as poor- : "l. 

i«ais3' Opinion 

Union vlciV(APT) ; 

^Thesurtc- » ’>• hv'«r stride ritsTb coAik froth floorer „ ' A*k iMirbpUltairOn the infrodutr. 


;1 ^^w"^tfbvolyedfli^ploof),484;-.ydarwef,.Tro«! ricI^ cqu&tde?^ui3i .a, opinion. . . . a- • •. 
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Crime survey to be launched 


by Charlotte Barry 

The launching of Britain's first national 
crime survey is expected to be 
announced by the Government short- 
ly. A major enterprise, involving de- 
tailed interviews with about 10,000 
people, it will concentrate on the 
incidence of unreported crime. 

Academics in British universities 
have argued repeatedly over the years 
the Britain is hugging far behind other 
countries m failing to set up a national 
crime survey. 

Surveys in the United States. Cana- 
da, Germany, France, Holland and 
Australia have all shown (hat reported 
enme is only the tip of (he iceberg - 
about one seventh of actual incidents. 

Moves to set up a similar survey in 
this country have met concerted 
opposition from the Home Office and 
the police. 


Government officials arc believed to 
fear that evidence of a vast well of 
unreported crime will cause undue 
public fear and despondence. The 
police arc worried that such findings 
wil| throw severe doubt on police 
statistics as well as its efficiency and 
resources. 

At the moment the final derision 
rests with a top Home Office commit- 
tee, which is due to meet again next 
week. If the expected go-ahead for the 
survey is given, it is likely that the 
research contract will go to an outside 
institute. 

The Home Office is anxious to 
ensure that the findings are indepen- 
dent and therefore is not keen to use 
either its own research unit or the 
social survey division of the Govern- 
ment’s Office of Population. Censuses 
and Surveys. 


Among forerunners for the £300,000 
a year contract who are capable of 
undertaking an interview survey of 
about 1 0,000 people is the independent 
survey research unit, Social and Com- 
munity Planning Research. 

The Government's change of heart 
towards setting up a national crime 
survey is due significantly to pressure 
from academics. At a recent crimin- 
ology conference organized by the 
Home Office Research Unit in Cam- 
bridge social scientists accused the 
department of hedging the issue. 

Academics have argued consistently 
that a major survey like this could 
provide a valuable and much-needed 
source of data on unreported crime, 
already considered a major social 
problem. Major areas of unreported 
crime already identified include sex 
offences, domestic violence, juvenile 
crime and assaults in school. 


Engineers 
‘need to enter 
public life’ 

Engineerscan no longer afford to stand 
aloof from public debate on major 
technological issues, under-secretary 
of State for Education, Mr Neil Mac- 
farlane warned last week. Speaking at 
a conference for headteachers and 
careers officers, he said more public 
participation would improve their 
standing and make their contribution 
to patlonal life more effective. 

“Engineers must be inore ready to 
enter public debate about major tech- 
nolomcal issues and to seek election to 
public office at local and national level. 
They must be prepared to accept that 
public debate and decision making are 
often very messy and not stand oioof 
simply because the most obvious tech- 
nical solution does not in practice 
prove to be the most acceptable". 

Mr tyacfarlane added that there was 
very considerable public misunder- 
standing in this country about en- 
gineering practice and careers. "Simi- 
lar misconceptions about other careers 
are less widespread" . 

Schools baa an important role in 
fostering interest in engineering, safd 
™ Maearlane. “However, simply 
Kindling the interest of young people In 
engineering as a career is not enough. 
Betause oftbe technical and mathema- 
tical demands of thestudy of engineer- 
ing at degree level, the possibility of a 
career in engineering Can be very 
effectively blocked If young people, 
forced to make subject choices, drop 
the study of physical sciences at an 
earlystage". 

It was for this reason that the 
recently. published paper on the school 
curriculum proposed that all pupils 
should continue with science up to the 
a Be of 16 , as weil as mathematics. 

Craft,' design and technology Were 
also important to the education of 
future epM"—"*' vr ~ 

“All too i 
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Teachers call for extra 
year of basic training 

by Patricia Santindli The NUT believe, 

A call for maintaining half of the °,! th f P r °P 0sedf our-yearBEdm! 
annual teacher training output via the sno “ ld be devoted to 
Bachelor of Education degree route Moreover it rccoimS*! 

and for an extension of the Postgradu- „i. c ? ntent * structure mdfc* 
ate Certificate of Education to two * de BEd courses should be«^ 

years has come from the National to D*? 1 lh ? ne eds for an 3 
Union of Teachers this week. nrofeusmun — -i*— 

The NUT’s policy statement which is 

being circulated to members comes at a 
time when the whole question of the 


EKSj-w'S 


urnc wnen ine wnoie question of the POCE should £ iZ.7u ' "V® * 
balance between the two main teacher foT those ^eradu^i 
training Qualifications is being debated substanfia! edi^tfnn=i ***«* 
by the Advisory Committed for the 

Supply and Education of Teachers. whfoh wtSfd be dhLflS 
In the statement the. Nf IT ream™™ "St! 1 w 9 uia 0e directly retowflbfl, 


by the Advisory „ 

Supply and Education of Teachers. 

n the statement the NUT reaffirms 
its support for training intending 

teachers through the concurrent course „ W8U arjtuc ,., na[ tne _ 

*55. whatever PGCE could be rctdnJXSS 

the most P. lanne . d ,n ,ts title, ates have degrees which raranxwk* 

the most important issue is to press for educational element and wKS 
an extension from a three to a four- .* en i aoa _ w . 


year degree course. 


th ®. ir . degr «s, nor wbjwaSj 
which would be directly relewH 
subject they would teach in stuck 

But it also argues that the ore* 



Shot in the arm for chemistry at Edinburgh 

Dr Alfred Spinks (right) chairman of the Government’s - • - ® 

i ^nriltee on biotechnology, opened a new suite of 

jaboratwles in Edinburgh. University’s chemistry depart- 

b befng undertaken by Professor Ian 
Scott (left), who Is pursuing an Internationally Important 
programme of research Into metabolic processes. Hehas 
been awarded a grant O f£36S.00Q 0?e r foutytva hv tw 


FTP' 0Be of J he sums it has 

ever allocated to a single researcher In chemistry. 


by David Jobbing' 1 


expansion 


fiiliire engineers, said Mr Ma'cfariaiie? 

All too often these subjects have been 
of lowstatqsin mady of our schools ana 


An about (um . 
to enable more .. . 

to enter university 

major manual workers' union. . MVB 
• Next weeks annual conference. of t, n , 1 

the; National Union of Public Em- ■ ca,Is 0n tbe trades Unlqn Con 
ployees is confidently expected to back £!? 10 s?t u P, a w | dc ranging Inquiry tp 
a call for an. expansion rather than ‘ °/ cbao g i ^ me higher 

contraction of the universities. more 


concern at the drn«ic 
imposed on higher education 


i \ ••• 


. I. ! 

i 

>' 

* 


. — - ^ w ovuuuin tutu , . 

seen as primarily of for less able pupils. University branch sayrihareverTbe- 
rn my vikw the' development of J fore the Government ^abandoned’’ the 
practical skills, creativity,/ and the 1 tr,c 


_i ™ s H) t8 ' of Government’s 
EKJW* 1 * nc 5 l ihree y ears win be a 
SJrthW if 1 **}*?*£. numbers and a 
, - .... ™rther Iasi of teaching] jobs - one in 
ranging InqU ry tq; eight university teachiSg jobs at risk 
ft, ™ lecturers 

A resolution fio'm th ■ ■ , T ^ ^ 


understanding of .bow things work 
which those subject s cdn jproinde Is an 
essential part of the education of future < 
engineers" '• •' 


A^ork starts 
oil computer 
centre 

Herlot-Watt • university has bv 
building a £520,000 computer ccn..., 
financed by the university grams com- 
ihittee: ... • • 

. The. centre* exported to bo Com- 
plejed in IS monfiis. is the ^rst new 
building dn the campus since earlier 


® n Jy 20 per cent of students' were 
tMdren 'Sf WntJal fromrs; sitnonj 
this group comprised $0 per cent of tl 
population.” • 


ILf a’ • ■ • -j 1 " v 1 l w ' - .r i «vvEn l w|u. i wuiiai - HUrOiic, 

JNew body to fight course nressiires 



a - tmiivWIUM y 

or subjects of study are dire** f 
levant to the school curriculum. 1 

Institute asks 
university to 
change course 

The Institution of Chemical Engjoeu 
has asked Sheffield University to ht* 
duce phased changes in its unoeipb 
ates chemical en^neering coone. I 
wants greater emphasis on soak s* 
jects and an increase in toe amount 
teaching and is monitoring the not 
fications. 

It is understood that theunhealji 
aiming to produce a completely ta 
course by the beginning of toe 1* 
academic year. 

The work of the department wufc 
subject of a highly confidential intend 
report at the end of last year, ud.hb 
a visiting team from the iniMftn 
raised questions about the amoral a 
teaching. There has been oooco 
about the amount of time staff ** 
spending on industrial contracts. Ta 
institution has stressed tont toatw 
never bced any intention to wjttwi* 
recognition from Sheffield. . 

A university spokesman saw: » 
lowing . talks with the inshtuW *■ 
tailed discussions are now un«t*9 
within the university about niaiW 
the undergraduate degree coaae 
chemical engineering and fu d w 
nology. The outcome of thaeaws 1 
sions will be repotted to toelnstnn* 
next month.” • ' 

Arts graduates 
fare worse 

Twice as many Oxford studeno^ 
ina arts as those reW|ngsq?wesj» 
still without a job six moato* J° 
graduating last- year, according »* 
report published lhis wwk- 
-The total unemployed tfjjg 
after graduating .from the 
rose £‘1980 to 4.7 per S 
students) from 3.8 percent l p m* 
the report., says this figure is st* 
compared with national trends* *?r 

haVe become ®ore rigorous^ ^ 
Jn ( pf 9 vipus years a student 
to a question by .saying: 

-rather hoping to hear som#j 
you,- today such a reply. 
the"fntervl6w. ' . • ‘m. 

Graduates hhid tO‘devo». 
selves more keenly to ttoogj JK; 
employable skills, pMl« d fS 
dents, the rep0 ;rt 

.courses, Introduced 5£5 - & 
smbridge, will begUr ; to i / 

^ Thcrst'wfere increases in tt’ - |M ^' 

■ _ J 1 | *■ _ _ 'Jim AAfTl I 


Of students going into w*™ 

acrijiwwridy‘iip.tp8.V IgJ®.-? 
surprisingly,' teacher trainfpg-. ^ 
FTherewere dropsin.th^f^ 

Inriiidfru 1 frrtin 111 aAprCfillt . .E 




industry; from |4;-r 
Cent, With 2J2 .ofjfte ® 
liUue .rirtir 


J?7&80 
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Professor calls for 


two-way tenure 


K; 


by Paul Flather 

Senior academics at polytechnics and 
universities should in future be given 
limited tenure, with salaries paid partly 
for a fixed amount of teaching which 
vould allow tenure, and partly for 
variable short-term research appoint- 
ments, which would promote innova- 
tion, Proffesor Gareth Williams said 
this week. 

In an address at the Polytechnic of 
North London, Professor Williams, 
chairman of the Society of Research 
into Higher Education s national in- 
<aiiy sponsored by the Leverhuime 
Tiusl, said innovation was the top 
priority for the revival of higher educa- 
mui institutions in the 1980s and 1990s. 

Professor Williams, head of the 
educational research department at 
Lancaster University, advocated the 
idea of “joint appointments” initially 
among senior academics, and the crea- 
tion of a national fund, the Higher 
Education Development Council, as 
two ways of promoting innovation. 

Professor Williams, speaking before 
nest week's inquiry, ' said that now 
more than at any other time since the 
mid-eighteenth century institutions 
trading in ideas and thoughts risked 
sliding into obsolescence and 
obscurity. 

Higher education institutions had 
expanded at varying rates recently too 
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meant staff in mid and early career 
would become increasingly embit- 
tered, and potential ideas lost. 

Higher Education Development 
Council could be run like the existing 
research councils, with funds totalling 
£30m, half for national innovations 
distributed competitively, and half for 
internal institutional innovation. 

Professor Williams has already 
broached the iden and he said consider- 
able interest had been aroused 
although some of it sceptical. He said 
the fund would clearly need rigid rules, 
with funds available perhaps for no 


rapidly for their own good in the 1960s more than three years, 
and uncomfortably slowly in the 1970s. The money would be equivalent to 

The crunch brought forward by a two per cent of the total recurrent grant 
dimate of stringency required innova- for institutions- one percent (or£lSm), 
tion as a top priority. each Institution for internal use. This 

Hk answer however did not lie in 


promoting centres of excellence, which 
Concentrated and consolidated inside 
fortified walls" and, linked to the idea 
of life-time tenure, produced elites 
which could easily become arrogant, 
warned Professor Williams 
“I can see no surer way of sapping 
public confidence in higher education 
Kill further than by the creation of a 
system that consists of a few. ivory 
towers surrounded by a collection of 
shiw huts that wish they were ivory 
towrs." 

Pmffsssor Williams contrasted the 
waeum model, where academics 


would offset the bias against new 
projects, and also help break down (he 
binary divide. 

The 'priority of the new council 
would be new curriculum develop- 
ments foreusing on new micro- 
processor and video technology, as 
well as coorsc and staff development. 
Unless higher education had these 
resources tor innovation, universities 
and polytechnics could be the only 
places with outmoded technology in 
the 1990s, Professor Williams warned. 

The new council also be free to seek 
funds from other private sources, in- 
cluding sponsorship from industry and 


srajfysaw their job as guarding the commerce. It should then provide 


Mwo's cultural and intellectual nerit- 
^s.with the think-tank model where 
*»tmics thought, and taught stu- 
*®ls to think, about the unthinkable, 
“4 where they needed to keep skills 
knowledge up to date. 

He urged the academic world to 
*«ress itself to removing the two 
jMjor obstacles to innovation: first, 
“Mnaal stringency which meant re- 
stores were inevitably shared be- 
««n existing activities and not spent 


matching grants to institutions. Money 
should also go to sponsor re-training of 
staff in innovative ways. 


Joint staff appointments would be a 
second way oi promoting innovation. 


Academics would have a permanent 
component, a set amount of teaching in 
a single institution, giving them tenure, 
and a variable component which would 
involve additional research or 
teaching in other institutions. 

Joint, appointments would encour- 


00 innovation, second, the collapse of age cross-fertilization between iristitu- 
Htonnunent likely in the 1980s which dons. 



Medical schools’ outlook ‘rosier’ 


by Robin McKic 
Science Correspondent 


Hie future of London's threatened 
postgraduate medical institutes now 
seems slightly rosier. - their director 
claimed this week. Mr Innes-Williams, 
dean of the postgraduate medical fed- 
eration, was sneaking - after his meet- 
ing with Mr Rhodes Hoyson. under- 
secretary for education, and Dr Gerard 
Vaughan. - minister of health, last 
week. 

The meeting, attended by other 
representatives of the federation’s 13 
member institutes, was held in - warn 
the Government that some institutes 


may have to dose ns a result of recent 
university cash cuts and incrcnscs in 
overseas - students fees. Last year (he 
federation, together with the Royal 
Postgraduate Medical School and the 
London School of I iyaicnc ami Tropic- 
al Medicine, was £3.Sm in the red and 
could lose n similar sum this year, 
endangering major institutes such as 
the child health, cnrdiolhnracic and 
psychiatry centres. 

The federation alone lost £2. 1m, 
because of increases in overseas* 
student fees and the ministers agreed 
that the present policy should be 
reviewed with regard to its imple- 
mentation at the city’s postgraduate 


medical facilities. 


Mr I nncs- Willi urns said he had put 
two cash -saving proposals to minis- 
ters. Firstly overseas-student fee cal- 
culations should be changed, so that 
institutes would lose from their grant 
only the amounts they could recover in 
feus. Secondly institutes should pay for 
lime spent hy'acadcmic staff on clinical 
work. 


“Thu institutes are still in danger, 
but I'm now morcoptimisticahouttncir 
future following our meeting with the 
ministers 1 ' . He added that the results of 
the Government review of funding 
would probably be known in July. 


Specialization 

condemned 

by John O’Leary 


Universities should concentrate on 
flexible general degrees of high quality 
rather than going in for narrow spe- 
cialization as a response to industry's 
needs, Mr W. P. Kirkpian, secretary of 
the Cambridge University Careers Ser- 
vice, told a conference Inst week. 

He told the conference, called “The 
mismatch between education and em- 
ployment: What arc the priorities for 
action?" 

Employers were constantly seeking 
graduates who could cope with numer- 
ical data, communicate effectively 
both orally and in writing, and work 
well In groups, in trying to cater for 
changing technological needs, there 
was a danger of too narrow a concen- 
tration on particular fields, he said. 
“The arguments for retaining the 


concept of a good general education at 
degree level are not just argu- 


first degree level are not just 
ments-tor self-preservation, said Mr 
Kirkman. They are the arguments of 
realism because they arc concerned 
with enabling people to develop well 
(heir own particular skill. There is no 
advantage to anyone in turning ' 
potentially good historian into 
mediocre engineer." 

Closer specialization should be 
available at postgraduate level, he 
said. Whichever course was followed, 
it could not be the right approach to 
reduce the flow of highly trained minds 
into industry from higher education. 

Mr Kirkman added that the universi- 
ties had an oblicallon deal with 
number of long-term strategic issues 
confronting society in changing cir- 
cumstances. Governments were not 
suited to the task oflooking more than 
a few years ahead. 

Among these issues was the rela- 
tionship Between Work, education and 
leisure. Higher education should cater 
not only for the needs of employers but 
also for increasing periods of leisure 
and unemployment. The universities 
must not forget people if economic 
recovery is not to be accompanied by 
social breakdown. : : 


College governers 
to meet minister 


by Olga Wojliis 
Scottish Correspondent 
The governors of Catlendar Park Col- 
lege of Education threatened with 
closure at the end of this session, have 
at 'last agreed to meet the Scottish 
Secretary. 

But they have made it dear that they 
will not go back on their nrguinents for 
the retention of the college, and the 
college principal, Mr Tom Rue, snys 
they nave been forced into discussions 
by deplorable measures. 

In a written Parliamentary reply. 
Scottish Secretary Mr Cicorge Younger 
announced that students at Hamilton, 
also threatened with closure, will be 
allowed n further year un site. Tills did 
not however apply to Callendar Purk, 
and Mr Younger simply repented the 
invution to its governors to begin 
discussions. 

A college statement says the gov- 
ernors had previously refused to meet 
Mr Younger as they felt it necessary to 
wait for the outcome of the Scottish 
Select Committee’s investigation of the 
policy of college closure. 

The committee is now to publish 
evidence given to it , and (he governors 


building for educational use which has 
implications for employment of non- 
academic staff, it has secured the 
employment of all academic staff since 
all will be transferred to another 
college, it has achieved the promise 
that inscrvicc provision in the areas 
served by the College will be main- 
tained at the present level. 

"These are not minimal achieve- 
ments, hut gains of the area test import- 
ance to individuals anti to education in 
the central belt of Scotland.” 

Mr Rnc added that the governors 
hud a deep sense of injustice at the 
process ot misgovernment to which 
they had been subjected, and believed 
that the question now transcended that 
of the closing of a college and raised 
very serious questions about the way 
the country was governed. 

The governors' decision to have 
talks comes within a week of the 
leaking of a letter from the principal of 
Stirling University. SiT Kenneth Alex- 
ander, to the gover no rs , proposing that 
the university take over some of the 
staff and functions of the college. 
The catiege lecturers’ union has 


say an impartial reading of their evi- 
dence will justify their view that money forcefully condemned what is seen as 
will be lost, not saved, by im- an attempt by Stirling to poach Callen- 
ple meriting the Government’s pro- dar Park's students and undermine the 


Do-it-yourself ..... 
degree certificate 


and 
soon 

. at g degree! cere- 
then recriyehls awn certiO- 
pM by himself. Under the 
* royal charter he to (he only 
toe^ulirorbed to sign. At the 
K^Muly |ie wifi be awarded the 




thesis wait, on the 
t of universities, uping Sus- 



tieto already author 
>pf the rtow-'afandard 
pad management in 


Plans to sever local links 'will 
hit students hardest’ 


by Olga Wojtas 

Scottish Correspondent 

Plans to sever links between - public 

sector higher^ education and the local 


Students would find it more and 
more difficult to get on to course, 
might have to travelfurther afield, and 
might fail altogether if the subject of 
their choice did not conform to Gov- 


authorities will promote "educational their choice dia not ronroru io uo\- 
pliii.m " a ieadmn official of the col- 'emment priorities which narrowly der 

:■ B«d cm« atta ined, of business 

tfrs JesnBoebck, ..stent secret °r Muijry. ^ ^ bced 


for higher, education of the National Teaching stan were already raceu 
Association of Teachers in Further and with Hobson s choice over redundanev 
Higher Education, told p meeting^ 


Bufmershe CbU. f )ote would d!s 


the proposals we. ». . 1(}R4 - . 

tiQ “Th£ cinoUfy be seen os a move by • is not merely adoss of future 

theGwemment tatftke over direct employment oppQrtun.ti« *•- — 
control of the higher education service 
to determine educational priorities and* 
wield the axe more savagely,? the said. 

“The proposals will promote an 
educational eiitjsm by separating high- 

nnd^ncert^ '*■ technocraU bul 

a small number of institutions." . aris graduates. , 


for our 

members but another loss of opportu- 
nities for future Students," she said. 

Mr David Aaronovltcn, president of 
the National Union of Students, told, 
the meeting that .(hie challenge of the 
future demanded resources to educate 


posals. 

Mr Rae said that in talks the gov- 
ernors intend to build on "the very 
substantial gains’* which Callendar 
Park’s campaign has achieved. 

"It has achieved the retention of the 


college campaign. Staff have also been 
deeply angered by indications that 
Stirling has been discussing Callendar 
Park's future with the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department without the college 
having been informed. 


Higher polytechnic 
diploma urged 

A new qualification to be offered by 
polytechnics to replace the rapidly 
disappearing Higher National Diplo- 
ma has been suggested by the Associa- 
tion of Polytechnic Teachers. 

Styled the Higher Studies Diploma, 
it is designed to be a broader based, 

uaiifica- 
leavers 


It could bve validated by the Council 
for National Academic Awards and 
students should be eligible for a man- 
datory grant, APT says. There could 
be links with existing’ degree courses 
with the possibility or transfer in both 
directions. . ■ • 

While APT agrees that the technical 
and business education councils quali- 
fications fill a special niche, it feels 
they are not a replacement for HND 
and are not' attracting the same people. 

"Many one A level achivers are not 
now catered forand they arc lost to the 
country’s pool of skilled manpower; 
many women currently lost tp higher 
education, or vocational programmes 
of any soil, would benefit from the 
wider opportunities which a replace- 
ment HND would provide." ■ 

It is expected that the universities as 
well as polytechnics would grant ex- 
emptions for HSD students seeking 
entry to degree courses. , . 


Research council 
changes name 


The Privy Council has agreed that the 
Science Research Council can change 
its name to the Science and Engineer- 
ing Research Council. This was de- 
cided last month, when it was also 
agreed that future council chairmen 
would serve for five-year periods as 
opposed to the present four-year term. 


A council spokesman said the move 
had Wen made in recognition of the 
increasing importance placed on back- 
ing engineering research at universities' 
and polytechnics. The council’s en- 

? Sneering board had increased research 
rom £ym in 1973-74 to £27m in 
1979-Sti. . with particular emphasis 
going to potentially lucrative fields 
such as marine technology, polymer 
engineering, manufacturing systems, 
energy, microelectronics and material 
research. 


Much of this had been carried out 
th rough aeade mic-indusirial collabora- 
tions and it was hoped that the change 
or name would tilso encourage smaller 
companies to view the council as a 
medium through which research and 
I raining collaboration with Academics 
fcou Id W undertaken ; 


Training links forged 


; The S 

Education ahi 


n i ’ ^ v. •. 


Committee for the establishment of links willi Hie Deparl- 
cuuuiuuu on- Training of Tertchejs .• mem of Education and Sac nee, and die 
has a dd roved the setting Up of informal' local .authorities,, as vwjll as. with the. 
liSs’wfthTha UniTOrfTiy^Council for Advisoty Com,nill« foijta Bduw- 
the Education of Teachers with a view ; tion and Supply of Teacheri Evertfoal- 
m eventually establishing ioiml ly .il plans to .develop k Channels ■ of 
■machinery for the training and eduta- ; communication i the validating 

tT^ofteUcs. J; bodidx ..responsible fot . awarcb * at. 

The committee also. ; ratified the ■ various levels.. 

■ ■■,' l L 1 . 1 It 
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Co-op movement faces jobless challenge AH the 


from Clive Cookson 

WASHINGTON 
Cooperative education, sandwich 
course, practice school, estagio. alter n- 
ance, beruhsakademie are just a few of 
the terms used in different countries to 
indicate programmes and institutions 
tlial combine academic studies and 
work experience. Such words were 
echoing around the halls and corridors 
of the Boston-Sher&ton Hotel last 
week from the thousand delegates 
attending the second world conference 
on cooperative education. 

Northeastern University, America's 
leading institution of cooperative 
education, organized the meeting to 
follow up the first world conference 
on sandwich/cooperative education, 
which Brunei University put on in May 
1979. The Boston conference attracted 
educators from 30 countries, including 
SO Britons, who were anxious to extend 
the contacts they made two years ago. 

Mr Alan Daniels of Brunei, organiz- 
er of the first conference, said his 
meeting had made institutions practis- 
ing cooperative education in different 
countries aware of each other's exist- 
ence, and had represented the first step 
toward a permanent world organiza- 
tion. The Boston conference concen- 
trated on coordinating cooperative 
education's “challenge to the estab- 
lished order” , as Northeastern Uni- 
versity president, Dr Kenneth Ryder, 
put it. 

Dr Ryder announced at the end of 
the conference that Northeastern, 
which has nearly 10,000 co-op stu- 
dents, as they are known in the united 
States, would provide a temporary 
secretariat for the growing worldwide 
movement. By the time the Third 
World conference on cooperative 
education is held □( Australia's Swin- 
burne Institute of Technology in 1983. 
a permanent international organiza- 
tion should be in. place. 




presidents’ 

archives 

by our north Amerioan editor 
Fifty vears after Jerry Ford 

the University of Michigan on a 
man football scholarship, tht fa* 
president returned last weekVS 
cate the Gerald R. Ford ms£ 
library at his alma mater 

building on tk&fes. 

ty of Michigan campus at Aafotaj, 
the seventh library bulli totroa^ 


There was no mistaking the feeling 
among participants 8t the Boston con- 
ference that they are riding one of the 
strongest educational waves of the 
L9S0s. As outside speakers such as 
former British education secretary, 
rs Shirley Williams, told them: World- 
wide expansion of cooperative educa- 
tion is essential to achieve a closer 
marriage between the increasingly 
separate worlds of education and 
work. 

On the one had are “frightening" 
levels of unemployment among 16 to 
24 year-olds, said Mrs Williams, who 
was representing the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment (OECD). Unemployment rates 
in this age croup range from 14.5 per ■ 
cen.t m the United States to 30 per cent 
iri Italy and 35 per cent in Spam. And 
among disadvantaged minorities. Such 
as .urban blacks, the figures can reach 
40 to 60 per cent, 

“Figures of 40, 50 and 60 per cent 


labour’s former education secretary Mrs Shirley Williams lisfpn^rT ttn ■'** 

Davidson Nlcol (left), and Mr KenJn Ryder, in-EEM * eneral - Mr 

S°S d 7 n be a bindin * fac . tor in a nat j on 

atis b sNr 3 s ^5®®“ sssu -skmss 

SyffiSWZ™ “ S™"' and “ odditlon to of the nation away from (heir com/nun- 

5,“ polfce ^fo^™n P MtoaTM 8 wi H tC '° ™“ n f r “ sure °" ,ha 'r du ? 1 >- >ty helps lo unify that country and to 
the inevitable consequent Mre EwtcnEre' Xtl? shnnkm 8 ennch their personal experience apart 
Williams said in a speech that was ”“ntaS3. clear dif S" 8 thelr tecbnolo 8 ,cal 

SaiS^ rrt ' dtf North America "co-op cd" has 

“On the other hand is the inability of Sd/and those ftim Eurm^friS 5?™ ™ for 20 yea "' In 1960 

employees throughout the world n fill aSutiS^ America In Nnrth P A™Sl^ tb ?, re were l 0 ' 0 ^ 0 “:°P !1 “ dents at 65 
vacant, positions for highly skilled with its JvstSm nf 5 1 < ? le 8S and universities; today more 

workers. For example Professor Fried- Hon, ’ cooperative Sift ^°°0 are trolled ^ af 1,100 

ncli Edding of the Max Planck Institut entirely in the colleee and ! nsfl - utlons ' fcderal government 

fUr Bildungsforchung spoke of a large context 8 nd un,versit y has invested $100m over' the past 15 


the inevitable _ consequences/' Mrs resources more effectively. 

Williams said in a speech that was The conference showed a Hear 

fhe l X^ t Snfc« t n3 nllly reCe ‘ Ved of ference f of emphasis between partici- 
^ " On the mher hand is the inability of Sda^nd £ fiXSM 


vacant, positions for highly skilled 
workers. For example Professor Fried- 
rich Edding of the Max Planck Institut 


fUr Bildungsforchung spoke of a large 
German company that was setting up 
its own education and training institute 
“in conscious competition with the 
public system," because it was so 
dissatisfied with the products of the 
latter. 

However while cooperative educa- 
tion, with its alternating periods of 
work and study, can bridge the gap 
between traditional education and em- 


with its system of mass higher educa- 
tion, cooperative education is seen 
entirely in the college and university 
context. 


r„» . , , yews hi grams ro get new programmes 

of ^he wortftpmln ° ther pa ? s started ' and co-HP ed ls OI, c Of the-very 
JroSftJo f d d , t0 focu ? on the few P arts of {hc Education Department 
from schoolto work among budget to have escaped President 
the 16-19 age group. That was oarticu- Rpnann'g mite ' Dni!,k 


. Thnt was particu- 


larly true of participants from the 
German speaking countries - Qer- 
many, Austria and Switzerland - 
whose system of industrial training, 
based on a combination of appren- 
ticeships and vocational education, 


Reagan’s cuts - British sandwich 
course representatives were hoping 
that Mr Reagan's friend Mrs Thatcher 
would take note of his belief In the 


concept. 

Canada’s Employment Minister Mr 

ployment, severnl 'participants wuned ^s'SrS a^eXohe^ISS to J d conference 

against raising false expectations thatit advanced and surcessfi iS the tJSE? that his department had just completed 
could actually increase employment. J? v,ew of C00 P eratl y e 

Only economic expansion cpuld do .-neral-of the Unhid NaiEFSS ““P* ‘J *. . a re . sult > 


t Minister Mr 
the conference 


Only economic expansion could do . n enen ,i of thl Tlnh^l N»ri™c »nA u Ca P in a,s countr y- As a result, 

that. “Nq educational vehicle alone wLdent ofSe uJKtv ol he u W “ about to ask the Cabinet for a 

can create jobs,” said Joseph Shenker. Sma Sne iid thSf in f ubstantial il ? creRse ,n federal support 

president of LaGuardia Community for cooperative education in CaS^da. 

Collene in New York. 7 countries , there are certain barriers Northeastern University. whid. 


College in New Yor™ ^ Dnun “ ni v Jgjk* 

• Another factor favouring the growth tmnU it mniSfe? u Ve Pr has a law schoo ‘> has seen 

qf cooperative education is “the major he elitist ^SoS ^ fSonlrd?^ U ! elf fl . a 8 rais sionary for cooperative 
move back to conservative .financing education shoulder h*. : ed V ca * I0n - and its administrators have 

and to cuts In btiblic exoendimre in rhS t !!£! °f! j“ 5S?_ , to trained thousands of people from other 

three- institutions In the United States and 


and tocutsln 
western wor 


In btiblic expenditure in the 
arid,* said Mrs Wilffams. 


education because 


western worm.” said Mrs Williams. Quarters of rh a W nrlH’c Tit«»r» 111 unueo states and 

“That is going to mean less employ- ^onotBo to colleae" ' yo th Canada 10 s . tart up their Own program- 

mem in fields like public administra- Dr N& “Eonenitlw «•*..«, 0 NoV L 11 “ ems set tQ spread ^he 

. - ... , ” lC01 sam - cooperative educa-. co. 0 p word nght round the world. 


All-women colleges make a big comeback 

by Fred Hechinge? ■ .. 

Worrien's. colleges have hot only sur- i ^SSwi * enmnX'IiEnMo iha’ ‘mfll! 4 i l ,| hdr , llll ^» al ! d lh « of 

^h d a“i?“fe 5SS£*«aL». 

-SsafeaejfessB- I 

female leadership. In the mot SUde. iJSS&T foa?hlve opdn ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

...their, total enrollment has increased by Sumn bymen * l ■" ■■ • 

ISpercem, to lOliflOOvp from S^floS? than . 90 -per. cent of the 

^Th^findings aland in'sharp con- in^KS S&S S “V 


Reagan! names 
space heads 

President Reagan has chosen business 
executive James BeggS to head the 
National Aeronautics and SDace 


rate a past president and lo mb » 
public and private documents freak i 
administration available lo sdscfc 
All presidents since Herbert Hone i 
have been honoured with an o&i f 
library except Richani Nixon; piutit i 
build a Nixon library died duriitb ! 
Watergate scandal, though, ibern ! 
possibly be revived if the slow rtk* I 
litation of Mr Nixon's reputatiom » 
tinues. j 

Jimmy Carter certainly wants i ft ) 
rary to house the papers -totilMu i 
estimated 40 million pages - spued ■ 
by his presidency. Four univenSwii 
his home state or Georgia are count- 
ing for the right to build the Carkf 
library. However It may not be Located 
on a university campus at all. Sou 
governor George Busbee has put for- 
ward a compromise plan,.iuKierwbl 
the Carter library would be theccate- 
piece of a new Great Park to be bait, 
on abandoned land tn Atlanta. BoiMr 
Carter, who is relaxing and writiagka 
memoirs, does not want to mi th 
decision; his presidential papui fc 
safely in temporary storage in AtJ& 
ta's old post office annexe. 

The funds to build a presWrttal 
library must be contriblitea t^prine 
donors. But once it is established Ac 
federal government pays all openiaj 
costs. Last year the National Aidivn 
and Records Service (NAN) ipW 
about $4m running ihe six esitiy 

S residential libraries, but Prtafcnt 
.eagan’s budget cuts haw not span 
them. Next year they may haw lo 
reduce expenditure by 10 per'*** 
trimming back some of -tne l*m* 
displays they offer tourists. . ■ 

Mr Ford and his friends Bari I: 
enough money -$llJnt- to CifWg I . 
only the Ford library at the yalnra? *- 
pf Michigan but also a Ford nw^ 
which is due to open In Grand Rij** 
Michigan in September. TJe MPJ 
vious presidential libraries have saw 
as combined library-museum*- ■ 

• However Mr Ford was not sat®* 
with a single monument, be&itf^i 
wanted to honour brtWJW*K 
of Grand Rnpids and tho UnhreWJ 
Michigan, where he would sJ w 
remembered as a footbaB.lt>' 
he had not become 38th president 
the United States. 

The Ford Library. ajWo^torftg 
and bronzed-glass buildings ro. 

15 million pages of pubuc a^.R™* 

rlnnimftnlc n nusrter Ol '® .11 


colleges faced ten yeafsago and to the terns " Foh exam rile SI 'nerwih^hFt^i apd^conbirnS of women, fo. 8 e | 5 . er ®"y.- welcomed, by scientists in-; 

predfct ion's Ihiit they co uldnot survive, tortured faculty aSd 71 w nenf of the S?i 8 VW 8 ° than yirptigh' pub* jjj '• must 

Their efid Retried at hand, at the tfme- V* M but n<5 

whenipost formerly All-male colleges 1 Almost half of ail ESI 81 P er cent ■ ? p f 0S, - Qa : expected. 

began 1 to admit woipen. . are women ^ ^ : Mr Boggs, Mbe new a 

‘ Most of the. 118 women’s colleges minoriS ,j W Wkely to. served ihl&eiNbtdri.adir 

were founded In the' nineteenth cen- univcrsftv cavern inn tSS^ a tv u Rpv ^ ai ^ tude toward associate administrator c 

- umvcrsuy governing , boards. Dr womens intelleehint -iKiinu; • • then niuiAnM,.<»..., - 


jw administrator, 
administmtionas' 


foryto 
go . to ; t 


r , .-I UUJTWtOI 

job women a chance to Martha 
wfien the majority .of coUoge 


Spurts *sEiar -a--: 

men. Why ^oiridydung wooden tdday, «c l -vt v ,TCar-old BcntldmenSM mein r!? mCn Per cent, pf. the men r General Dynamic? Corporation, a ma- 

in the wnkVdfthe sexual as well as the £g?3SR ° , W**y****mn 'pty! York Tim ee ' is bur- 

feminist revolution, choose any lotuscr a* ■■ ^t^bnUdingtheF^ tighteraridthe 

AtaninciWI* ^ - <****»>.■..>■ -I—' • ^ • 


ooMoa. i - 
kmeriCM Edltor,-'-: •;> ' . 


nonprofit udvocacy' group,.; .support- meriibe 
pdrted by (he.F^rq Fotjnoattoln. cite^ A.- j 

tnbmberti pde^riboi^he jr mission ^ .; . ; 



D/ Mark. A dermbtir born physicist 

Hi 'rih^lao «■ .anif! nnAa . «>k«k ‘ .-L f 


and firm tapes. The mvxw 

an excellent source for modem 

rians.- 1 1 

The qerald R.. Ford^^^l! 
Grand Rapids is aimed more 8 JF 7 y. 
than academics; It Will. 

Ford’s personal effects artdmo^Ss 

. of histwo-an'd-a-hatf years mitRr.ji 
House, including exhibitions 
wife Betty Ford and his vice 
Nelson Rockefeller. : 

,__Neither the Ford Ubraty 
mSsejim is. likely to pWl-jg 
many visitors. as.-the John r*. 

; library . which opened Ip pcto-^g; 
TTi is architettu rally stnWng 
oyerlqpking Boston 
a millfoo: people iti 19®i ^ 

'to academips attending 
conferences^' , ; i. T. 

The Lyndpn E . Joh^^^ 
Anstin.v Texas, hns •PsVSS 


popular: i\vith both • tOlinffiffi- # 

EX. the four tokterjih^g- fi 

Herbert Hoover .'Xbraiyjj®^^ 

Branch; l6wa; Rr^ljn 
Library, In Hyde 
HAjtyS., Truman Llbrini 

,sastehd to attractmowseHojnj^ 
:cb^rs than c?so&l 
.caiLsOtfieJf Are located -iv* 


Wr? •' grew'iipi ' i- / • > . ' *■ f- 

f v-f'-. .. To ' •. v- V;. . :>.» ' • ,J 
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Overseas 


Forgery .bribes, exam-rigging rock Japan 

The new Japanese university year has University year begins with arrests large government subsidies. 

1 ..L r ... >u. . ° Fn n u-rift ,»f ariirl(<s mi rh,->u. uni 


begun with many of the country s the university officials, were also 
colleges rocked by scandal. Six officials arrested in the same case, including a 
of Tokyo's Waseda a leading private former professor at the university wlio 
! university, have been arrested for was a member of Japan's Olympic 
forging records and a seventh has committee. 1 


university, nave u «.. iu. was a member of Japan's Olympic 

forging records and a seventh has committee. 1 

committed suicide. ; Police believe that the forgeries 

Other cases involved huge backhand began when he asked clerks to Falsify 
payments by parents wishing to have the records of prominent sportsmen 
their children admitted to pnvate attending the university to help them 
medical colleges. And health and wel- pass examinations. At first only token 
fare ministry officials have opened an payments were involved, but the 
investigation into the possible leaking forgeries later turned into a major 
of questions for the state examinations business. 

for medical school graduates wishing to The scandal broke just two months 
Krister as doctors. after the Tokyo district court gave 

Most of those charged in (he Waseda prison terms of 20 to 30 months to four 
case were clerks in the commerce or men convicted of stealing Waseda 
social sciences departments, or at pri- entrance examination papers and sell- 


r&uy year Degins with arrests large government subsidies. 

«... . ”, , .... In a series nf articles on these nml 

orricials, were also 3,251.5 million yen (£7.1 m) in off-the- similar incidents, the M.iinichi Slum- 
ime case, including a record contributions from students' bun. another large dailv newspaper, 
all he university who parents. said the ail leges the m selves Jo not 

or Japan s Olympic Like most private medical colleges, suggest to parents that they make large 


retwu cunmuuuons mini siuuenis f. WM . unothcr large daily newspaper, 
parents. said the ail leges the in selves Jo not 

Like most private medical colleges, suggest to parents that they make large 
Kilusutti demands that parents of gifts. Instead, word is quietly passed bv 
prospective students pay huge amounts alumni associations, 
before their children can be admitted. The methods of payment arc kept 
in addition lo the normal tuition fees, secret, but intermediaries me used 
The education ministry permits con- including, in many cases, politicians' 
tributions from parents of up to ten secretaries, said the newspaper, 
million yen (£22,000) per student, at Following these scandals, the minis- 
the time of enrolment, on the condi- try of education carried out h hurried 
tion thnt the donation docs not influ- 



The scandal broke just two months ence the university's decision un 
ter the Tokyo district court gave ndmission. 

ison terms of 20 to 30 months to four But it is believed to be a common 


investigation of the 29 colleges, and 
learned that only eight did not collcci 
large donations from parents this year. 


jorausucn<,sa u ^ou,i 6 ii«,ui bl pi i- entrance examination papers and sell- 
vale secondary schools affiliated to ing them to parents of prospective 
Waseda. According to the indictments, students. 

the records of seven students were The Yomittri Shimbtm, Japan’s 
forged lo help them pass various largest daily newspaper, commented: 
aaminalions. “Some of the students implicated in the 

A total of at least 10.6 million yen latest case did not know of their 
(£234X10) is alleged to have been paid involvement. They, in a sense, became 
by parents. The indictments relate to victims of the actions of their parents, 
only seven cases, dating back to 1979. who foiled to relise that their odd 


practice at the private medical colleges versifies, where tuition is virtually free 
to admit students according to dnnu- and admission is strictly by competitive 
tion. examination, pride themselves on 

- In Kitasata's case, the money col- being above the taint of dirty money, 
lected averaged 22 million yen But in mid-April newspapers re- 


Zimbabwe plans 
two new faculties 

The University of Zimbabwe is plan- 
ning lo establish faculties of mining 
engineering and veterinary science by 
the start of the next academic year lo 


Police believe that similar forgeries intentions were illegal.” 
have been carried on for 30 years, but The scandnl involving the private 
ihe statute of limitations makes them medical schools came to fight in Fcbra- 
unable to take further action. nry. It first concerned Klfosoto Uni- 

Three alleged middlemen, who are versity in Tokyo, which was found to 
said to have introduced “customers" to hove concealed in secret bank accounts 


iectea averaged 22 million yen tiut in mid-April newspapers re- 
(£48,000) per new student during 1979 vealed that guest ions in the final 
and 1980. Following the disclosure, the urology examinations at the medical 
university returned the money, and the school of Yumuguchi University in 
president of the board of trustcccs. as Western Japan were in many cuscs 
well as all 18 trustees and the head of identical to t nose in the national tests in 
the medical department, resigned. early Apnl for medical graduates seek- 
Another university, Hokuriku, in Incto register as doctors. 


meet the country’s demands for exper- 
tise In these fields. The rapidly expand- 
ing university has already opened facul- 


Kanaznwa on (he Sea of Japan, was t he same prominent professor had 
found to have collected 3,750 million prepared both examinations, and he 
yen (£8.2m) in orf-thc-recnrd dona- explained that urology is a narrow field 
tions over two years. This university, with little scope Tor a wide variety of 
like Kitasnto, was ordered to repay suiiublc questions. 


found to have collected 3.75D million 


rominent professor had 


Mergers put 
college jobs 
in jeopardy 

from Geoff Maslcn 

Up tD 1,000 Academics in colleges of 
advanced education around Australia 
could lose their jobs as a result of a 
oaaive cut in spending by the govern- 
ment. 

The jobs may disappear as a result of 
2® government's decision to force 30 
« [he country's 72 colleges to merge 
wilhiarger institutions. All the colleges 
«e mainly or wholly concerned with 
tMcher education and the decision is 
“Civ to lead, to further cuts in the 
number of new teachers. 

The decision has. bean bitterly 
Mtscked by college academics who say 
Australia will face another teacher 
shortage in the late 1980 because of an 
expected baby boom over the next four 
rears. The Commonwelth is insisting 
wai planning for the mergers should be 
“opleted by the end of the year. 

This is in sharp contrast to a recom- 
Wndation on college rationalization 
contained in a recent report by the 
•ertiaiy Education Commission. The 
™omissfon suggested ' a three-year 
“MUble while the government has 
3>wl for eight months, much to the 
oonstemation of the colleges. 

foe government has also decided to 
“introduce tuition fees for poStgradu- 
foments, starting with those erirol- 
™|noxtyear. Fees for undergraduates 
Zr, not be introduced. Tne prime 
Mr Fraser, did not spell out 
•* sne of the new. fees but Ihe figure is 
^Pe^ed to be around A$1 ,000 a year. 

while only new students starting 
PWjaduate courses next year will 
gy few, upto 30,000 students could be 
'yen to ally affected. This could gener- 
an income of A$30m a year but 
“dversitiej and colleges won’t see it as 
™ «nfoK»weaUh. will reduce its 
“ r *nts tp take it into account, 

G* decision oh postgraduate' fees 


lies of agriculture and commerce and 
law this year. 

The plans w ere announced by Profes- 
sor Walter Knmha, (above! Ihe uni- 
versity’s principal designate an his 
return from a lour or Austral Ian uni- 
versities which he hopes will provide 
lecturers on an exchange hosts for the 
two new faculties. 

At present the only veterinary facili- 
ties In the region ore in South Afcrka. 



Courses for teachers witha classroom focus. 


Here are six learn-as-vou teach courses plus a 
brand new materials pack to better your teaching, 
improve your pupil's achievements and brighten 
your promotion prospects/ . 

These courses are focussed on the classroom 
and have been developed with the help of 
practising teachers drawing on their own everyday 
classroom experience. The four Reading & 
Language courses can be taken separately. 
Together they make up our Diploma in Reading 
Development — now recognized by Burnham lor 
increment purposes. . : 


^“Hdemned by. the federation of 
Umvertity Staff Associations. Presl- 
of FAUSA, Dr Peter Darvall said 
introduction of fees would drive 
JS® P®rtgt&difot’e$ away from those 


Reading Development An actiyity-bqscd course und brighten your promotion prospects; se nd i 

to help you improve reading standards at all age . coupon or phone (01) 200 0200 ltxJaV\ 

arid f ftoi lily levels. •» m «* ,l « h'm ~ — 


Curriculum in Action A practical course of 
action lu help vou carry out a thorough and 
systematic evaluation of children's experience in 
the classroom. : 

Mathematics across the Curriculum To 
help you make mathematics as natural as reading 
and writing. 

Education for Family Life Helps secondary ' 
school teachers plan work on parenthood, child 
development and personal relationships. 

If you feel these classroom-focussed courses better 
your leaching, improve your pupils’ achievements 
and brighten your promotion prospects; send the 
coupon ur phone (03)2000200 today. •*• 


*h8lo- fields - Comtnonweaith 
ntt io students could not match the 


Offered by industry. ' 

tiihiil: ? v *f n , mcnt olso annoiuiced a 
8Jfenmg ; °f the eligibility for grants 
Wshance scheme, 
a A$50 a week to the 

fetn ; _ $SSr ^ . supplementary 


unu uum.j iv . ■ 

Language Development A practical cuurSe ; 
which links theoretical understanding oft He 
process of language development and use to. , 
classrooni practice. , 

The Reading Curriculum and the Advisory Role 
A series of project*; iti; which teachers draw on : 
earlier work in developing a balanced reading i . 


curriculum and sharing their experience with , 
colleagues/ . . '•! % 

Reading arid Individual Development Freviops 
Diploma Studies are here systematically applied t 
develop all-round reading competence In i 
individual children in the context ofa brpader. - 
language cx^rience.; ■ • 


, To. A.S.C.O, The ()pen University. 

1 P.O. Box 76, Milton Keynes.MK? 6AN - 

■ Please send me your free Guide 

I to 19R2 Associate Student Programme 

■ Please use Mock capitals 

a Name . . - 

I Address ;-. r v 1 J • 
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Alan Franks talks to Shakespearean scholar Sam Schoenbaum about his obsession with the Bard 
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hor a man who claims to have been 
"scared stiff of poking around wilh 
Shakespeare," Professor Sam Schocn- 
baum hasn't done too hndly. 

The apprehension was there because 
the Bara's poorly defined life had 
attracted so many would-be chronic- 
lers; but 30 years and an eternity of 
library hours later that fear has given 
way to a huge sense of relief. Only the 
curiosity remains as feverish as ever. 

After all, posterity has been badly 
served where Shakespeare's life is 
concerned. Or so it has always been 
thought. In his day the literary breed 
was not deemed worthy of tnc bio- 
grapher's attention. John Donne may 
have been a poet, but had he not also 
heen dean of St Paul’s, his image would 
have remained similarly obscure. 

Last month Schoenbaum was in 
London for two days for the launching 
oFhis new book, William Shakespeare: 
Records and Images, £38‘s wortli of 
documentation on everything from 
"eye witness accounts” or the plays to 
the often farcial history of fake por- 
traiture. 

He whs jet-lagged and steaming 
slightly from nTVrccording which had 
only allowed him three minutes to 
dispute cluinis that the plays were not 
the work of ShnkcKpcurc. That must 
have been a trial for such n garrulous 
Bronx hoy, but in n pub across the road 
from the British Museum he was 
making up for it. 

"You want to know where it all 
started, this obsession? I'll tell you. It 
was back in my youth. I was 17 and at 
school in the Bronx, which was then a 
lower middic-class urban area. T was in 
a special English class and we were 
taught by Mrs Talmach. Please men- 
tion Mrs Talmach because I owe a lot 
to her. Normally wc got taught Mac- 
beth, but we were bright so she gave us 
Hamlet. How do you like that! We 
were good, so we got more work. Then 
I heard about Otchello. The famous 
Paul Robson production was in town 
and I asked a girl in the class for a date. 
1 can remember that show as though it 
was last week. The sets, everything. 
That‘s where it bII started. I went 
asecond time. With the same girl. 1 
married her * 

Schoenbaum taiks demonstratively, 
wilh sweeping arm gestures and much 
movement of the head. The hair and 
beard are silver, and the voice some- 
how strident and fay at the same time r 
He quickly has an audience. Second to 
Shakespeare he is the best advertise- 
ment for his work, with a contagious 
enthusiasm; conversely, the book 


Will and testament 



John Hall’s ministering toTS & 
law on his death bed? 1 hawfc 
fantasy about walking into a medS 

library. 1 don’t know where, aS 

n is, on a shelf, and the cu«odhj^ 
no sense of its value.” 

Here that thriller writer in***, 
his las page seems to come |o ikfa 
agnin." And then I’d like loBod/JS 
Labours Found ! A unique (w j 
there is one. In Amsterdam. I b» 
£3.50 and maybe woriy aliiifca/i 1 
through the customs. I know. I fa*; 
It’s third pint talk." 

One result of the lack of wruul 
piemorabiha is that others ftavttatdta 
fill the vacuum. There is no shortwrj 
suspect hands and likenesses, 
them done for motive* leu pure ft* 
the supply of a demand which mi 
after 1769. the year of Shakeunts 
“coronation" as National Pool. Tta 
have both bedevilled and candid 
Shakespeare study. To i po&n 


thinker such os Schoenbaum ibeyiai 1 
only enriched, and (wo of the not - 
acclaimed episodes in Rtccrh at 4 
Images concern the efforts of tvovtij * 
different forgers, William-Heiuy In- 
land and John Payne Collier. Tbefint 
was as hamfisted as he was prolific ud 
the second was dangerously phasilk. 

The aim is always to fill ha on 
frame as faithfully as possible, tike the 
maker of a documentary (in the new 
sense of the word). There is the tun 
character, shadowy and reewror. 
cropping up Hitchcock-like befcfoJik 
common scenes of the day. 

The common scenes and ibeewy 
day matters; these are it the kind 
the hunt, however revealing they of 
or may not be. “We’ve only gal * 
surviving letter, and that’s to, pot bn 
Shakespeare, And what does Qahg 
say in u? Not ‘Loved the play, Ma. 
No, he’s on about 30 quid.- Us? 
quid I" • 

Perhaps the parallels of the 0*** 
writer or the tourist to theatsttljio* 
are not the right ones for Sdiobwj* 
nor that of the film maker. Mo* 1 ** 
any of these he IS a unique 
ist, almost physically *o, “ 
stones of standard conslrueiiotts to pi 
at the decomposing drainage 
neath, and then deeper stjlog 
foundations of an earlier bui ldiPfrJ ^ 
task has turned him into a polyim * 
was Shakespeare. During the 
research his stock-in-trade h**®^ 
include calligraphy, legal 1 ' U S* 4 , 
treatment of canvasses, 

- any art or science that . 
speak to the present vra P* 
clarity. He must consider twjjjj 
bow of an h, the use of the 
of long s in the medialTonWJ. ■ 
relative influences of. 
secretary styles on the 
the dny. It makes ujtoqd lll'n^ 
the maxim that a 
through activity at 

Since all Schoenbaum 
roads, lead back to Sbatel**" : 
mop, whBt kind of 
Does the “gentle” epWMJt, 

was the feidSS 

er the mark with his harshM^j 

ization 1 in Bin&o> 

Shakespeare conniving »">* . 

dome enclosers? , - ■ ■.£&* pa 

'^Not the second, 
Schoehbaum quickly. , WE*: 
example, pick up the 
story and say:, 

litigation.’ All he was dou^^^. 

. In accordance With the 

rimo. That's.imporlanl. -v^ ^ 

"In. a ««*. I 
. subject to know, I 


to confirm that he had witnessed the 
troth-plight between the parties, and 
his signature to that effect provides us 
with only the sixth of undisputed 
authenticity. 

Thqn there is the most foul-sounding 
murder of a woman by her father, 
William Bolt, a former occupant of 
Shakespeare's Stratford home. New 
Place, we leafn from the evidence of a 


ment tor ms woric, wun a roniamous shoemaker, one Roland Wheler, that 
enthusiasm, aversely, the book ^ | uc kl e ss victim “did dye sodenly 
f r! Ve /X £»a and was Poisoned with rattes bane and 

Mn -'' B „h£k reou “ 0 i® 13 [ £' therewith swelled to death”. And all 
yam ^icb rqust not be doMM by this not long before Shakespeare 
bucket^te of schohrehjp but made to moved in C( f u|d , his have ^ l|he 

.glow all the more brightly. original “evil that men do” living after 

If you didn’t know better you might, them? Was it indeed a model lor the 
take him for. some gldbc-uotlingthril- Claudius crime? ' 

Ipr writer always in search of an ending. There is the Addenbrooke suit, in 

In a sense he is Just that. His hero, of which the playwright goes to the 
course, is long dead (in circumstances Stratford Court of Record to retrieve 
..which nobody knows), and the passage £6 from his debtor, abd the Welcome 
,of time, far from helping to shfcd light". Enclosure, with Shakespeare's com- 
bn the truth, has .buried dues, and pliance being sought by the powerful 
perished evidence. . landowners of the neighbourhood. 


on roe train, nas-punea ci.ues.anu puance oeing sougnt oy me powertui 
perished evidence. . landowners ; .of the neighbourhood. 

.-He is how; considered to' be the : . 

' world’s foremost authority . on : 

.Shiltespeare documentadon. Records . . . ' 

and Images , which is a compjeipcrttary . .'These ;are the barest Upnes of epl- 
volufne to A Documentary Li/e(1075) . sodes which Schoenbaum has fleshed 
' collates another 160 documents, many out,, each Jo several pages, through 

• of which- hove never been reproduced porihgs of incredible dilligence. It is all 
before; It is a fascinating storehouse of J.farcry firom the appro&di of an E. M. 

• affidavits, counterfeits, oepositioh$ and W. Tillyfird ‘ and tne.jireoccupation 

“ '■ ' with' an' Elizabethari world Picture. 

Schoenbaum is not after the ieiigebtt oi 


magnification of the ordinary to the 
extraordinary. There’s no tmth at all in 
the notion that to Write about the 

S he did you need to be of the 
ty, or somehow high-minded. I 
mean, how oh earth do you write all 
those tavern scenes and create the 
Pistols and Bardolphs and all the rest 
without having been in there among It 
all? What interests me is the prose of 
Shakespeare’s life, which he meta- 
morphosed into poetry.” 

Nonetheless, it is not in Schoenr 
baum's brief, not in this latest bbok at 
an v rate, to speculate on the specific 
influence of the “prose” on the '‘poet- 
ry" - for example the Addenbrooke. 
affair as the source of Shylock’s pound ■ 
of fldsh. In his own words, “I don't 
editorialize much.” 

Something he is always Teady to do is 
enlarge ap that "ordinariness* theory: 
"There are obvious examples. Sure, 
Lear may be a king, but that’s a play 
about retirement, and inheritance 
problems. So you’ve got these daugh- 
ters end you’re getting old, and whatJe 
you. going to do?" . 

. Then there’s; Macbeth, clearly a 
favourite, Even the accent seems to , 
broaden for this: “Look, it’s aboht Ida 


phlegmatic Schoenbaum. "I’d really 
have to see it first." 

He is nearly as passive on the matter 
of Dr Rowse, with whom some colour- 
ful disagreements on, among other 
matters, the Dark Lady, now seem 
rather distant and trivial skirmishes. 
“A. L. Rowse? I like' A. jl. Rowse. 
Let’s drink to A. L. Rowse." 


thelike, touching in someway on the k . L , ... 

world in which Shakespeare moved. Schoenbaumjs notafter the Zeitgeist of 
.Ten „ years ago lie , published his-subj^t s lifespan, nor is hejwrtku- 
Shakespeare's Lives, praised by larly concerned with the Udes In the 
Michael Foot as '.‘the boolr of the affairs of men; the flaiional mpod of 
decade”.' * . expansionism brthe ascendantfesof 


■evideneb of the 


coiild the pafty ere looking up- at the statues 
r, hour he is busy turnlng out the duslbinj.' 


L lulfhln “» hot r. hour is gqsy lunung.oui me ausioin?. 

f^«uninn^ea within a hairhour ■ Sometimes tfie blis .of paper ^ which 

stereo .... . ho lovingly ; straightens out- leadfiim 

, 'iShaw wrote conpiselyl ’ is-Scnoen- onto pntn^ $p tangai|tul to (he circle b{ 
*. baum s wry come-back, ' our main concetti that the tansent itselt 


v baum's wry come-back. on r main concern that tlut tangent itself 

i;.' Wlint we get fit this latest tome are becomes the obsesslpn^So Uic dues-' 
' i scrupulously pieced together stories of tjon arises: why? Why a|| thH usemb* 
’ Nthelr own, m-whlch Shakespeare- was . 

:-v often the merest walk-on. 'rhefe Is the have 




non/ , io get .promotion he’s gptta 
blimp da boss off; It’s a sitcom. Sure, a 
bit black, but it’s, sitcom. 1 Dinner Is . 
followed by insomnia and indieestioh;. 
It’S bourgeois. It: could ajiposl .be The 
Death bf q Sqlesman."‘ \ 

1 • Upsk easy to accept is Schoenbaum’* „ 
own claim to ha.ye "shed the afterb rth" 
of. all this’?; with - the. publication- ol - 
Records and Images i The man is clearly : 
addicted. The "bia. thing?’ how iS an : 
Oxfotri edition: of Shakespeare; "with : 
me as sidekick. jo;.Dr. Stanley Wells. V 
Betldes which, .He's under contract to' ■ 
do a CriMiU/d.' In addition to this he 
is . ^ currently : > resident ,' of The 
■. Shakespeare : Assodatian of /America 
: and Distinguished Proftsadr ; bf .Re?;' 
.naissan'ce' Literature at Marylnrtd Unl- 
vehiily, ‘ 


' ’tfi 0 SU‘!^^‘ lmS ^ ^no WaytHtitho can ilrpp 


Now of all times he can afford to be 
as magnanimous os Agamemnonl for 
his achievement is colossal. A student 
now has access not to semi-legible 
facsimiles, but effectively to the docu- 
ments themselves. Almost all have 
been reproduced life-sized, with a 
clarifying text when needed, os well as 
spreads that fold out of the page to 
double the area. Even those who don’t 
share his sense of mission have to 
concede the value of the compilation. 

For the non-believers, it is not 
enough, and never will be, any more , 
than- a carbon-dated Turin Shroud 
would i eradicate non-Christian reli- 
gions. There yemajn the ardent Baco- 
nians, Oxfoydians and Marlovians, not 
to mention the "Jesuit collective" 
school and dead sceptics like Freud and 
Mark Twain, It \yas against spokesmen 
for the first, three persuasions that 
Schoenbaum had. found himself pitted 
in the studio that afternoon* suddenly a 
dissenting rvojce. for believing that Wjl- 
Ham . Shakespeare _„ .vyas , ...William- 

.^nglrAVfAaTW . ■'SrirT' I Hnna WUaa . -lla 


Shakespeare'- "ana 1 hone other; - He 
need’nf have worried about hjs shoif 
ration of air .lime, with an opposition 
moreover which' kept leaning on inter- 
pretive rather than circumstantial sup-' 
port for their beliefs the.Very reverse 
of Schoenbaum^ practice; . * . . ■ ■ 
- . There krt. two other areas iff which 
i hemlgh^fifidblmself outvoted: first in 
the • tradftipiial 


-^bout right. Gentle 

all? fils *way of fife h S-JBl# 


ad uiilgipa 

■the' stript." ' , ; - t&MXFi- 

t: lri piecing that 
retrieving alt 
v , Scbpenbaum’s real 
. . Marlpvlan pr rimilaccrew®?^# 
itself,, always nlbblmg 
: . fning 'cbarapfers,, ■ ■gdjjgj .ijWS: 
-Jfinotlier.veil of m!st_a?tpw.“^^, 


; .Enigma was. 


Beloit and Mary, 


Shakespeare tr 


. ; : and of tlie houses, owned by Maty> hips, haver to dq^th: all thisj My, 

fothet, , •' tn Crippiegate; ■ that answer '4*'. tha^theiinaferials ,of life 
I’ -.Shakespearc, on his vvav lo.betdmhigp, ^riiculariK the Jtjnd of;|ife that Ip 
: . ' mah Of itieAhs, ; had ibdmngs" for a teresf«d v Shnkc!i 

, ^whfieiKo. whs called. u|ton bythCeqUri ■ ordinary; - Hlf.; 

: r :v'.' : 

. ■■-i. ■ k . 


i’fllle, 

f 


*^W^Iite '-VlSt 

Is. actual! v-qxiitc; extensive: No, -the: 
problem fsmor. quantity , but.quaHty.’' 
SerondTs hi*, belief; that .despite Re-. 

m b Probably still 


. .fecpgnizes thi 
mbuse’T as well he WjVl. :■ 
takes ohe tp: know 6ne», 


miliainShdkel^l^^^ 

adAS 'by' Sam |= 

■riluloi- i/io . • . • .r-.. yr.'si 


peter .David looks at the Leverhulme inquiry programme 

Along 
haul in 
the 

wake of 
Robbins 


Earjy next week about 40 academ- 
ia, politicians and administrators 
will meet at Sussex. University’s 
lib of Thorns conference centre to 
inaugurate an inquiry (hat could 
become as much a landmark of 


British higher education in the 
1980s as the Robbins report in the 
1960 l 


Sponsored by the Leverhulme 
Trust and directed by Mr Gareth 
Williams, professor of educational 
planning at Lancaster University, 
the programme aims to produce a 
comprehensive report on higher 



The lost generation 
of university wealth 

Ngaio Crequer looks at the pros and 
cons of graduate fundraising 

During the last year a small group of involvement in current university gov- 

S lc have been surveying ways past eminent. 

tales are helping universities to These people are elected by con- 
raise funds. vocation but they could not be field to 

The group are nil officers or mem- be truly representative because con- 
bers of the Conference of University vocation is such a large and mainly 
Convocations und their study arose dormant body. But it may be argued 
from uiixiely expressed during its 1‘JStl that these representatives have the 
annual meeting about the state of same justifies! linn for their presence us 


university finances. 


muny of (he lay members of university 


They approached the Committee of council who pluy a similar rnic in 
Vice Chancellors ami Principals to 10 k university governance, 
the best way they could help, and the They also perform other valuable 
study was a result. They trope to have a functions. Many bold their own caret is 
report ready before (he 111X2 confer- fairs, different from university careers 
ence. in which they will show how and appointments meetings, unci which 
convocations have helped in jhe past consist of former graduates telling 
five years, and where they can help in present students about their profes- 


futurc. 

The rule of past graduates ns a lobby 


sions and disciplines. 

At Salford University each depart- 


fur the universities and ns potential ment has nominated n liaison officer to 
fund- misers is quickly being realized, keen contact with past students. At 
Recently the vice-chancellors of Aston Sul lord and at Bradford convocation 
and Sheffield wrote to former gradu- members help find industrial place- 
ales asking for financial support. Shcf- ments for students, 
field said it could no longer help '[he Co life re nee of University Con- 


students in hardship because of cut- 
backs in its grunt. 

At Aston, the vice chunccllor, Pro- 


ments for students. 

'[he Conference of University Con- 
vocations rep res cuts graduates from 17 
universities. Avion. Bath, Birming- 
ham. Bradford, Bristol, City, lixeter. 


education to help steer Govern- . 

ment policy through the, second Profe ssor G areth Wllnnins leads a band of enquiry convenors. 

htdf of the decade and beyond. try and Its structure and govern- lines. , ... .. .... , , , ......... ... .. ... 

Its organizers, the Society for raent. A long search for a sufficiently J *| | IMS es ,{ iC **ing up a Volunteers for Reading. Salford. .Sheffield aad So 

Research into Higher Education, Participation at the *«*», U. e,™™" 6 person willing to chni ffi(f2dE£S =E3'.S!*f StiSl 1 *! 


lessor Frederick Crawford wrote to Leeds. Leicester. Liverpool, Loudon, 
suggest selling up a “Volunteers for Reading. Salford. Sheffield and Nouth- 
Kesearcn into Higher Education, Participation at (he seminar in eminent person willing to chair Aaron" group from ftradutitcs, to help ampton. Sussex und ! Essex have cx- 
*ee the Leverhulme inquiry as a Sussex next week are likely to such an investigation was unsuc- mnke the university s contribution pressui interest in jnmiiig :md Man- 
British counterpart to the Carnegie share the conviction oP Ih? Sfut The Znat of seminara « society known, und to raise support Chester und Hull have been pnilia- 

OYestigations in the United organizers that an inquiry is over- backed up by brief research papers ,u.. paras 'n roe past. _ ■ 

Statea-- although, with a slender due, but many will nurse secret eventually adopted was the result i hir , c 

bwket of under £100,000, on a suspicions that the scale of the task of this failure und the equally ^ " .J IP ^ w ^ i !, nC J tol * l ' h uni_ 

muen smaller scale. will prove too great for a pro- important failure to secure funding d was the best -avenue ^ for promoting versity has shown interest and so have 

What it lacks in resources, the gramme of such limited means. beyond the £85,000 offered by ul \ ,VCTSI, K s ' f Un i t l r l K 1 ^ ni ! l ng ds lust meeting it pussed two imitions 

Lewhulme inquiry may be able The shape of the inquiry is loo Leverhulme. value, mid for spreading llrovc views on cutbacks m spending and overseas 

to make up for by its delicate unconventional and rather less The absence of a permanent Pr.KLt' 

Knte. of timing. It is being grand than envisaged by the small chairman is bound to impose a ^! ou ^-_ la . n /^ r ? though tins was ahu- 


Lcvemuune inquiry may be able The shape of the inquiry is loo Leverhulme. 

to make up for by its delicate unconventional and rather less The absence of a permanent 
of timing. It is being grand than envisaged by the small chairman is bound to impose a 
u ii noted at a time of . unpre- group which gathered around Prof-i- heavy burden on Professor Wil- 
Kdeated confusion in higher educa- lessor Williams to plan it. Origi- Hams and his small bond of con- 
tw, when both politicians and in- nally thought was given to the ere- venors who will be responsible for „ ^ lh(1 . 

«Mons are searching for a clear ation of a higher education poUcy drafting the all implant post J i „T y Z 

Wta ol 1U future. IB final repurl Institute and tKen to the idea of an seminar report,. 11 J ^ ^ "2““ 

dS?th, e 19 P “ l . p n re ' inqulry “ ram ™ on on conventional w“h n d'L'S 

“dy the right moment to infiu- , 

*ooe the tnlnldng of ,a new 

govert/peqt. Lean finances have forced the [ "\ " | 

Ine confusion in higher educa- organizers of the Leverhulme pro- I / \ D 


I vious Stanford University man. Piofes- 
I, i„ii Isor Crawford is used to the involve- 
ment of alumni organizations as fund- 
raisers. 

It mav well be Ihut university con- 


fished in 194*). 


«ae contusion in Higher educa- 
, !ru not I 115 * 8 product of the 
The enquiry’s planners began 
*wk long betore the tcrocity ot 


Lean finances have forced the 
organizers of the Leverhulme pro- 
gramme to adopt on unconventional 
format for the enquiry. A series of 


long betore the tcrocity ot eight specialist seminars chaired by 
™s Thatcher’s spending plans eminent Industrialists and . attended 


L — — v f" — « 

Mjarae apparent or even predict 


by about 40 Invited participants will 
culminate in the summer of 1983 In 


What spurred them into action- a final report on higher education 
? . U»a crisis behind the cuts policy for the 1990s. 


positive role. In most cases they me 
constitutional bodies with a defined 
existence hut vague role within the 
university. 

Normally, all students become mem- 
bers of convocation upon graduation 
and in this sense "become the uni- 
versity in the very widest sense. On 
paper at least convocation links past 
and present students, fn most cases, 
graduates who wish to keep in contact, 
at least to the extent of being informed 
of recent events, will pay an annual fee 


j „ - — mwiuih wav awl Miv a/#NKi 

wtenbed by Professor • Williams as Participants In each seminar will 
La u ^bfidence ? n higher edu- be provided with ■ number of 
rj" b y its users, its. providers specially commissioned research 
,. e academics, who work papers on each theme. Summaries 
w ™ n of the papers, together with a 

• rerhaps tHe most important cor- report of each seminar, are to be 
of confidence Is the know- • published In The WES. ■ 
r^ c that next year will be the Hie main programme timetable Is 
rT c graphic peak for universities set out belowt , , , . 

wneges, when the dumber of MAY !M4f Seminar on higher 
rryesr-olds will ton 941.000 education and the labour market. 


ii 


to cover registration and moiling costs. 

The small number of people who 
want to take a more active part will 
attend regular meetings in towns and 
countries well removed from their 
home institutions. Manchester, for 
le, has a group in West Africa, 
i in London and half a dozen 
other British centres. 

The role and responsibilities, of con- 
ceivers the rive chancellor’s report and 
of some wider issues of principle, such 
as university investment in South Afri- 
ca, or university honours to trailoTS (as 


‘rSr ^ T, 10 S ^ TSfiPS B M ? e PD,yKchnic of Sou,,, “. u o7u e :ffirhr u n ;To^ n « 

mhZ? a persistently low Seminar convenor wfu be Dr Bank. , j. .i, e examole of Anthonv Blunt. 

JJ^Pabon- rate the demographic' Robert Lindley, director of the LATE SUMMER 19Ms Semfawr on " S£us^ d ft LWon) 

F®, ‘ he T W M anpo^f w Rcs ?« ch Grou P- Unl - SSSiT an ch^Sd tl,re by 0f W fiS At Aston convocation annually re- 

»wjor higher, education k acknow- versity of Warwick. education, cnaireo uy Lora ce : ves u-e vice-chancellor's reoort and 

!?? w by the former ' Labour JUNE 29 - JULY It Seminar on Crowther Hunt and convened by tka n uriSlAlff ftiwniinii a«wf ■ i rtrJpf rYtit 



iui tugnor, educaUOQk acknow- versity ol Warwick. 

by • the former : Labour JUNE 29 - JfULY It Seminar on 
^enunent tn its two discussion demand and access to higher edu- 
wcu menu published in 1978 and catiort, chaired by Sir, Adrian Cad- 
...Jr-'-j ' ■ bury, chairman ,of Cadbury. 


An Ihony Blunt's pro fasorthlp came 
under London Unlveraily scrutiny . ’ 
Up to last year its action was always 


“ Univer *■ audited accounts and under the Up to last vear its action was alwaw 

KUchae! Shattock. Warwick Univer . | cbarter ^ ve ^ rig ht to discuss 

A final seminar, chaired by Lord 


^"flden« . h s b also suffered Sd3^Ud oS«aS£ Scermee, will be' .ueeded by I or the senuB uponuny™, <er concern- 

Jwause the system hai been run- Fulton. Lancaster University. cl “iT 1 ^ “f conVe ^ 5r ?, of ^ Iha^tbe Time (Ton of" anuoinlina the 

pi steam. The resources SEPTEMBER 21-23: Seminar on ^Urt oml^. and ^Coocl“' lhaS tbc nincuon ot am>ouuitig 

enerricsiuhiPi.-ohfiH hv Rnhblni lnstliutinhal adaDtatlon and ebanee. »«u and poHcv reeOmmettdations 1 'I'Jri’.Trvri ‘'1' ™ L'k ZZSIC1 


\ u iS55 r 4 C8; unlefi«hed by. Robbins institutional adaptation and^diaage, —m P*K T rarem mwwMnona oVactlwihismeans^thaU re port, within and to its own university. 

I X 1 ?? 3 ^ ave been uiej up and chaired by Sir Alastair Pilkingion, pu^^ by fee middle of 1983. P c f n t of^enare and ' The new corotitulion has dropped 

Ub ,E ,an £ Q ? ptojectlpm contained FRS, chairman of BUktogtoo The bactoound papers fof racb ^ ' the veto provision, widens ibe definl- 

S.-JL^ 0 Robbms report end this Brothers Ltd. Convenor Professor of ti» «>ecwlrisemlaan have Men Convocation also elects three of its ,ton convocation and allow ihe 

'■ ’ . V Leslie Wagner, Polytechnic of Cen- commWontd from aradratira wilh 5d ig conference to take u general vjpw. 

! bobbins the: System has tral London. special exoerilw In the appropriate . . on many univorsitv^cdmniit- tihhotiah 1 individual bodies can dis- 

l ° r TW 0 gnitipn,ireb]ine SPRING 1982i, Seminar on the Mot ! BVoh,t ieS! The London UnivSStyconvbcaJ ns«Kfatc themwlvei from any dcci- 

^ anttluT a ?“ '. Meln 8 foe . birth and research function, chaired by ,Mr researen. . ' . ^ . .ion “imiv discuss «nv mutter relatinc Muns - 

f 'P°|y‘9chnlri. Over Ken Dufhjm,. ric^alrmon of ^Amwg ^ [otijcScrsity and declare Us opinion Although in no sense party pttiitical, 

* SriL-ESu 0 ?* no r .Eovernraent or Unilever. Convenor _Mr Geoffrey ManSS thUrcOn to the courtor to the senate.’ 1 p^hiical decisions as they arfcci higher 

['- wto . has . been Oldham, Science Policy Research The chairman of convocation la. e*. *rf* w*mn* nclibnj 

; wrff 1 to provlde.'a framework Unit, Sussex. .• . ’ offklo. hmember of senate. , ■ reflect upon fee. local wqimunKy.- At 

J raLfi Pos^Robbins. era. Govern- SPRING 1982t., Seminar on the «or . JIawy uwri unga Livetiwril there are members of aludenla which will eventually he fof- 

4 JSMwww.'- have looked at teaching function, chaired .hv Sir dfrmrion note on dtnurod ma : • warded to . C^overnirtont. hfPs. uni-’ 

^ :o£ the > system. 1 like Bruce Williams, director _ of the «,her crLmiueea. At Sheffield thtV bodies »nil unions- . 


siois and policy recommendations 
published by fee middle of 1983. 
Hie background papers for each 


proposal. Vetoes were frequent be- 


convocation - often London - \yhich 


f - Rtanh l o in. uutwiii- 

i ■ “tfaqws. have looked at 

; SEIS? 1 ® • :<>£. the * system, 1 lUcp Bruce WllUams, director of the 
or ’ nnflociat tech- Technical Change Centre. Convenor 
| ‘ th e. >ndiog of ■ the Dr DonUd Bligh, Uiuverstiy of 

doUcy vacuum the SUMMER ,198ir, Seminar j on 
V .; r hlqtitry,- . intends : to mechanisms pf finance, ■ fchplted by 

^ r«2®* umiiori. L-resourcea eb'ver- a Sir Kenneth . BeitjUj .AnratW “ 


w and The chairman, of convocation is, ok. and, os universities ncitbrj^ 

ST»CheUv» ^ hS» SmtSSr* h mWbor of senate. . ■ rcflcctuponlheM comniunfy.At 

SSiiiaS note » demADd and At Liverpool there are memfreft of ■**»*"? will eventualli r tut fof- 

dtoudon note on atmMHi ana convoctt , ioi !™ n ooondl., «wil ttitl warded to JJovernmont. kfPs, uni-’ 

^TV sllmtiiato public debate before other commiiwea. At ShdficM thtty bodfes»nd union*. 

.. _ . . Ft.- lu.l.j v nniimritd A u>n* fin ihir unnmnilnil tlw vau mmnnfvni ordfliillMlmiw 


Dr Donald isjignj Diuvcraiijr ; oi ^ , Juhitj. enmmittee -for the vice 


the Dr Donald 
-; Exeter. /; 


venors of fee mmbtari- will pubitsh coihmittee for Ihe vice., i 
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. In his continuing series on the popularisers of science, Robin 
McKie talks to the veteran broadcaster David Attenborough. 


Interviewing David Attenborough can 
be a tricky business. Not because ne is h 
reticent or difficult man. Quite the 
opposite, in fact, for he is .1 naturally 
direct, entertaining and enthusiastic 
storyteller. Unfortunately this means 
conversations are frequently diverted 
down amusing sidetracks with talcs of 
his early life, his days at (he newly- 
launched BBC television service and 
his time as controller of BBC2 TV. 

Indeed, it is all too easy to forget that 
the man who so captivated audiences 
with his boyish charm in the hugely 
successful TV scries Life on Earth is 
one of the most experienced broad- 
casters in Britain and at 54“cannot wait 
to become n grandfather". 

Yet his real passion is communicat- 
ing nnd bringing to the small screen an 
enthusiasm for the living world that he 
so enjoys. It is partly due to the ncror in 
him, ne believes. His father. Frederick 1 
Attenborough, was an inspired teacher 
(who later became principal of Uni* 
versicy College Leicester) nnd that 
profession has “more than a touch of 
theatricality about it". And of course, 
there is the connex ion with his actor- 
director brother. Sir Richard Atten- 
borough. 

In fact. David Attenborough makes 
much of the importance of nis early 
family life. “All children arc naturally 
interested in living creatures from frog 
spawn to birds' cjggs." lie said. The 
additional factor in his case was the 
help of his father who encouraged him 
to do his own investigation and find out 
things for himself. 

when Attenborough tried it out „ 
himself as a 17-year-old relief teacher 
in 1943 at n Leicester slum school, his 
importuning of children to bring back 
their own fossils resulted in a cavalcade 
of everything from lumps of tarmac to 
dead mice nnd a stuffed owl. Yet he 
remained quite touched at the enthu- 
siasm - if nothing else - of a set of kids 
.Who were “as tough as hell". 

It was a similarly sobering experi- 
ence for him during his national service 
in the Navy, which he took after his 
Cambridge Part One in mineralogy,' , 
geology and zoology, when he taught 
young sailors his own age to simply 
read and write. 

Strangely, Attenborough spumed 
further study and rejected the oppor- t 
tunity to do his part two at Cambridge 
“because I wanted to get married — ' 
wanted to earn a decent living.” It is a 
. decision he now thoroughly regrets. 

“I am haunted by. the fear that real 
scientists have got a secret that I don't 
know. I have never done research and 1 
feel that someone who has made a 
discovery, no matter how small, entire- 
ly by himself and has gone through the 
intellectual processes involved has got 
pn ihisigbt intojthe nature of knowledge 
that I don't have.”-. 

, Writing scripts For scientific pro- 
: grammes sometimes gives a Wnt of what . 
. might be going on, enough certainly for 
Attenborough to envy scientists their- 
special awareness. 

' • Instead he took a job as an editorial 
assistant, in; a publishing firm because 
he "had always been addicted to 
books.” He spent-a couple of years at 
this, putting commas lii i nd out of text, 
f arranging illustrations lor books .and 
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peiied — scenery fell down, people 
dried up on the air, everything!" 

Yet those heady days gave Atten- 


,zes s discussions and now and then a 
science programme. However, he 
never appeared in front of the camera 
because, it was decreed, his teeth were 
too bigl "That was the pre-Rantzen era 
, of television, ov course." 

“It was a wonderful, exciting tijne to 

u.-. .'.u,,:,:.. r i .... 


idealistic but in fact It was just that.". 
At that ti me th ere two separate types 
of animal programmes. Firstly, the 
kind in which creatures were brought 
into the TV centre to “bite and pee on 
the studio niats*', and then there were 
the programmes actually shot in the 
wild. -I, 

. .Attenborough’ wanted to combine 
both, and so in conjunction with 
London Zoo, designed the Zoo Quest 
programmes hi which animals would 
- be limed in the wild, captured and 
brought -home to be recorded in the 
studio. 

It was an exhileratinc time for him 
and gave the 28-year-old his first teal 
charice, of adventure - taking him tp 
West . Africa, South America, and 


ensure maximum impact when given a 
programme to make. 

The channel's particular blend of 
high and low-brow programming and 
its synchronized scheduling with BBC1 
are the hallmarks of Attenborough’s 
influence which later took him on to 
become director of programmes for 
BBC television, the number two post 
to Wheldon’s number one as managing 
director. 

But these moves were taking Atten- 
borough step by step from the job he 


so in 1972 he quit to return to an 




so I applied for an advertised post w*fh 
BBG radio. 11 Somewhat ironically the , 
future controller of BBC2 TV did not 
evtfh fldt’an interview, It was 0 oly lote r 
. that he got a letter from the BBC 
seeking young graduates to work in* 
television - a perilled reversal Of the 
. present stream of applications from 
graduates Peking work In TV. - 
. flo was offered only six months’ 
'security white being trained - and was 
.. about; to tun* this down when he 
’discovered his new income would be 
fpur iloies his salary as a publishing 
; editorial assistant: reckoned that at, 

; \voi^t I cfauld be.lS months, out of work 
• and still be no .worse off , spliofakl t 
v ■tt' was riot until he ; got to BBC* 
primitivetcIuvEsipnscudr^at' Alcxanr 
{ V por : Palace that he #scjfave«id the- 
. i^caued .training programme Was no 
more Ilian .Valcfap ofcahWcrs'-. Withfo, 
e wa&prpavfojng twafartftree 
mes a week, 1 \ ; , : . , ■; j ., ... 1 \ ■' ' j 


awful by today's’; 


; Attenborough, slightly breathless with 
excitement. Introducing some strange 
new animal or, tribe. • .•,*;** * 

'. That lasted 10 years, with a trip 
every yeas. It was then his curious 
nagging fear (hat . science hides its 
' arcane s&rtls from all but -its sacred 
■ priests became tpb much fend David 
Attepborodgh resigned to do a part- 
time degree in pnthropology in part a •' 
response to his filming of mcrtaslngty 
remote and primitive tribds aodpep- 

■ ■ ples." >. .. -• '! 1 V' 

It was not to ha . however for lit 1965 
HuW .|Whe[dah , who . ; had clearly; 

■ marked down Attenborough as White 
kJd, ( brpught him back to be controller 
of the ltfewly launched BB?2 : tele#; 
ssdrtj which was suffering ^badptesy at 

; ' the Mt wit* q.gfapd fliriefo comb Ini 

" becriusfi.T- would ; gftt lhe ;Credlt flb; 

■ matter, how! the channel got- he tier just, 
^>b«G'aii!^!riF.theU|.minriv M : 

It; L vyqs.anoiborploriedrihBex^ri^ 
ence fot;; h(tn, for within'tWo y^ars hb 
had to intrpdutti.regulEq: cofour br0ad : : ; 
casts. the iJRret ^ri-Wt^terh 'Ebro 


The boat 
comes in 
for 

Dr Hart 


see the BBC’s faults a little clearer 
now. “Nevertheless, there is absolutely 
no doubt thal there is no country in the 
world with better television than ours- 
both ITV and BBC." 

As for American television, that is 
Simply a lost cause that reduces every- 
thing to mindless visual chewing gum 
and produces no expectation of any- 
thing that is intellectually stimulating 
or educative^ “JTV is not like that 
because it is not compepting with other 
commercial networks. *• • 

And Britain’s npw Channel 4? “I 
leave that to my brother who is 
rice chairman,” :h.e- replied j although 
he Acknowledged that ; it would. have; 
like all .new channels, an uphill fight at 
the start. 

His own career will follow that 
Success of his Iasi major TV scries, ihe 
lavish atid exquisitely photographed 
Life on Earth which did for the natural 
, world what Keqneth Clarke's Civiltia- 
ffondid for art arid BronoMyikPi Ascent • 
0 f Man , did for scientific thought - 
hecome-a.maior showcase for colour 
foleyjsion u aev|ted. to Attenborough 
durina his oays;nt BBC?;’ : 

, "Toe re are 'Mo ways to approach 
natural history, 1 Qhe by studying anim- 
als according todques “'.amphibians, 
fuapicnalsi reptiles; etc, orby, recording 
ineiri in. their variomhibitats -desert, 
ocean, motmtain, etc. We did it the: 

■' tt I'.Kak. Ci.' 'F J* . ' 7 . . P* ' t*’ 


The prevailing mythology of the south 
has it that Sunderland is a rough, tough 
town, scarred by recession with not too 
much of what is called culture. It is all 
the more appropriate that the new 
rector of Sunderland Polytechnic, Dr 
Peter Hart, is a man who puts opera at 
the top of his list of passions, Wagner at 
the top of his list of composers, and has 
just asked for paintings from the art 
faculty to be hung regularly on the 
walls of his office. 

Dr Hart is not a new face at the 
polytechnic. He has been deputy rector 
since Sunderland was designated in 
1969, and has seen two other rectors. 
Dr Maurice Hutton, and Dr Ernest 
Freeman, men who built reputations 
for strong central leadership, come and 
go. There is little that Dr Hart does not 
know about polytechnics, even less 
that he does not know about Sunder- 
land. Perhaps that is why he is intro- 
ducing a deliberate change of style. 

"There are more than 400 academics 
in the polytechnic. My most important 
job is to inspire them and persuade 
them." he said, looking around his 
office. His conversation is peppered 
with phrases like “man management", 
“maximizing potential’’ and ,Y staff de- 
velopment" - common enough 
polytechnic vocabulary - but sounding 
slightly incongruous coming from Dr 
Hart. 

What is apparent is that he is a very 
humane man, much liked by his col- 
leagues, and whose real concern is 
people. In polytechnic terms this 
means providing the best Dossible 
training for all the 2,500 full-time 
students at Sunderland, and seeing 
them placed in good jobs that aid 
industry. This in turn means selling the 
polytechnic. “It’s not for me to sit five 
days behind my desk. I fee] these days 
directors have got to spend a lot more 


have to project the polytechnic to 
people, to industry, to the region and 
even internationally,” . he said. 
Polytechnics, he adds are here to meet 
the needs and demands Of Industry, 
society and individuals. 

Dr Hart speaks with such feeling for 
the North East, he actually lives in the 
shadow of Durham Cathedral, that It is 
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if , f Polytechnics, Dr Hart agr aTT 

1 1 f ®«ng. the' stiffest of dulfeSSfi 

their birth. T\vo weeks after feS 
. oyer, demands to save some fllS 
ft he polytechnic's budget for l«8 

landed on his desk, this kind ofS 
reflects the new unpleasant , m J 
contraction in which polyiechn^ 
operate But. Dr HartarLs.fi 

t not imply stagnation. 'More thmeS 
innovation is the order of the day,™ 

>y of the south SunderiaEffi^ 
a rough, tough polytechnic has "taE? 0 55 
in with not too profile of work. "VeneSfel* 
ulture It is all realized that the Sute 
that the new lopsided. Lots of sciences a£ 5 
alytechmc. Dr no logy but very little humanitk-ffu 
3 puts opera at faculty of humanities, built msA 
ans. Wagner at Cowell who arrived as the 
losers, and hRS 1974. is now reckoned to holdS 
s from the art with the other five faculties, ml 1 
•ularly on the increased by the creation ofTeei 
faculty of pharmaceutical sacra 



Dr Peter Hart: Wagner low 

Pharmacy, along with glass-rorib!-“ 
a major industry of Sunderland, im 
D r Hart wants the polytecfrnc W 


management and engineering. • 

• Secondly, Dr Hart ^nlsSuate- 
land’s success in persuading 
cil for National Acadertnc 
.accredit a series of sqpiewhit 

and mixed courses as a 
lion. Here he lists courses In 
mental studies,, energy 


easy to forget he was born and brought 
up in Leicestershire; He .studied 
chemistry at Loughborough College, 
now. the university, worked in the 
chemical Industry, before starting to 
leach at Nottingham College of Tech- 
nology. His PhD is in heterocycllcal 
chemistry. 

Then in ,1958 he became head of 


and mixed courses as a nia P 
lion. Here he lists couoj|j.g v g* 
mental studies,, ® ner ^ t ^ e Lja 
erlal sciences, and now sportjswj 
run. jointly 

Polytechnic, and looking at tneiw 
sport in society. . ^ 

One route -to 
polytechnics, he believes,- 
much discussed idea of a“rj 
body. "It has always been logK« 
the early seventies. Now "It , 

inevitable given the current 
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Why Carlyle should be living at this hour 


At a time when unemployment in 
Britain tops 10 per cent of the 
workforce, with worse undoubtedly 
to come, it is' not easy or perhaps 
even ethical to say that economics 
Isn't everything. But not only might 
we wish to affirm this as' a matter 
of preferred values; we seem in 
many ways to be forced to look 
“beyond economics" to examine 
issues of. culture and social values, 
by the very intractability of the 
economic problem in Britain. Most 
people seem to feel that what we 
Deed is a new Keynes, and find 
him now in a Kaldor, now in a 
Friedman or Hayek. Is it so fancl- 
(0) to think that What we might be 
In need of more is a new Carlyle 
or Arnold 7 

In this year’s budget speech, the 
Chancellor. Sir Geoffrey Howe 
earned the Commons that "a 
20-year economic decline cannot be 
reversed overnight". If only it were 
no more than 20 years! There 
ought then be some hope of 







... and Ihe remains of irs culture 
was found mif* stomach... 
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as the industrial machine spills out the (relatively) independent man of 


reversing it by deploying the usual Jq {Jjg first of 3. SCTICS of 8°°ds, the question perhaps letters. Here could he found Car- sce i ,s relevance to the 
final and budgetary Instrument seems irrelevant, at least to the lyle and Macanluy writing for the situation in British society 

that have been the common regu- articles 0!) The British bulk of the population. But what Edinburgh Review, J. S. Mill anil 'Thole. What it means is thi 

n tlie econ ° in y s ‘ nce rjirpnqp’ Krishail w * lcn ,lie n,UL ’bmc seizes up and George Eliot for the Westminster l, me when there Is most ni 

93°s. But how to reverse a L;i»CctbC , i s[ops? m&t wllL . n government /fri’friv. Arnold, Hngehol, und I lux- culiurul inlllAiivea, for a 


the nature of the patron. Bureau- 
cratic patronage consists of that 
kind nt impart inlily where success 
is possible for anyone whose face 
or mind fits, according in certain 
institutionally-defined criteria. It 
may not, in its general effect, be 
any worse than the system of per- 
sonal patronage. Bui bureaucratic 
patrons, being few and large-scale, 
do differ markedly from personal 
patrons in the extent 10 which they 
arc forced to select predictable 
clients, those who have already 
proved their success in the appro- 
priate routines. There is no room 
in the system for that kind of 
diversity which, irrespective of the 
wishes of individual patrons, is 
inherent in the system of personal 
patronage. “Planned experimenta- 
tion" the bureaucratic alternative, 
is no substitute and is in any case 
a cammdiction in terms. 

All this is familiar stuff, well- 
documcnied and frequently 
lamented. But few people seem to 
see its relevance to the current 
situation in British society as a 
whole. Whnl it means is that at a 
time when there is most need for 
cultural initiatives, for a fresh 


to British negligence of such things 
as technical education and technical 
innovation. Ironically It is the 
result as much of British success as 
of British failure. In the second 
half of the nineteenth century, Brit- 
ain began the process of world 
industrialization of which it was the 
first victim. British capital 
developed overseas markets for 
British .goods, built railways all 
over the world, stimulated foreign 
enterprises to provide the necessary 
imports for her industry and her 
growing population. In time these 
other countries, such as Germany 
sod the United States, moved from 
being dependents to being com- 
petitors to being suppressors. 
Exports of British textije machinery 
from . Lancashire engineering firms 


these past years, whai alternative Man of l.e tiers). One might snccii- l , rc , ' ' 

ways of making and having a life lute on the difficulty some of these P* l,cvs ‘ w,uc * 1 . ,s pre-requisite 

might there be? There isn't of writers may have had in getting , HI, V genuine debate about the 

course any one answer— that is the university jobs or Arts Council future or Britain. It is quite extra- 

whole point— but the question at grants. Popular culture too found ordinary to consider just how nur- 

lensi can no longer be balked. some of its best expressions in r . ow ls ll * c experience 

That we are only tm* likely to “*olf f-nternri«v<. curb ns ihe drawn oil for establishing the goals 




That we arc only too likely to “self help" enterprises, such ns the 
get some very ihin answers says unstamped radical press, and the 
something about the way cultural adult education and cooperative 
life has developed in this century, movements. In all these cases, it is 
If wc arc searching for the roots difficult not to fed that much of 
of the present malaise, then the evident creutivity was eon- 
changes in ihe social environment ncctcd will! the fact that people 
in which cultural questions are exercised their minds in relative 
raised and discussed are purl of freedom from formal institutional 
the story. The significant develop- constraints. 

ments here arc a thorough going 


and priorities of the society, 
l.ondnn-bnscd elites rule England, 
and through England the whole of 
Britain. What Mane once called 
“the absuTd fable of Mcneniux 
Agrippa" has, in this United King- 
dom. found a teal embodiment: the 
belly swallows up the rest of the 
body politic. 

The problem is uni mainly one 


tod the United States, moved from tV • f centralization and institutionalization DpnpnflpnCV however geographical rcsirictivenesS tn 

being dependents to being com- * *r of cultural life. Compared with the ' ' ,. . . !^ e scn sc, although that is an 

petitors to being suppressors. J" W&M' *. CV/ 5 last centurv, the intellectual and SGCUTC clllu COITltortclblC, important dimension. It has 

Exports of British textije machinery cultural base has narrowed, geo- ic the nrice for the leisure ^..wLi .« “tk 

from Lancashire engineering firms L — ■ 1 ■■■ graphically and socially, to the point * . P .. 

bdMd destroy the aeighbouring the dinosaurs, on' the eve of their where a highly selective and conceit- aild Opportunity tO praC- ^ JJJ* 1 . 1 

[otUle Industries, which were 6low extinction. .... I rated intelligentsia dominates the fire fine’s ill'tistlC OT Hltel- 

0 adopt the newer machinery', in Sensible people slop beating their national culture. UCC Olto S dl tlSUC Ol line ^ 

Jose very same Lancashire towns, heads against brick walls and look Historical comparisons are never leCtUfll CTcift JJ™ n 

British agriculture was undermined for other ways of getting over the conclusive but they can be very ■ . v K2J2 1 

by Ihe cheaper grain production top. Bmaiu pas other strengths and suggestive. For present concerns it What have we now? A national hv 

®«Je possible In North America. traditions, oven other . economic see ms worth remarking that a good culture so completely dominated by ---» 

I ?" 1 .11 '* 1 1 \ ” traditions, than manufacturing. The deal of the history of nineteenth London as to eclipse oil provincial 

Sensible people stop seivice sector of the economy has Century Britain— political. eco- strivings. Provincial initiatives only 

beatimr their heads alwa y5 had a healthy surplus on nomic, cultural-can be written in gain significance if they are ‘re- 

of ■ u ^ account, and indeed for the , er ms of a tension between (he fouled' through the metropolis: I'tttiwC 

against brick walls and last two centuries has bailed out metropolis, London, and the great make it to London’s West End, or „iannere J and .no douE? makes for 


get : a hearing through the 
London-based press and broadcast- 
ing monopolies. North cliffe's ambi- 


dant of that earlier "intellectual 
aristocracy" traced by Noel Annan, 
und characterized by him as 
"secure, established, and, like Ihe 
rest or English society, accustomed 
to responsible utterance and scepti- 
cal of iconoclastic speculation.” 
Tljis may be a recipe for good 
manners, and .no doubt makes for 
humane administration. But it 
seems hardly what is Deeded ' In 
these difficult times. Stasis is no 
condition to be In to see your way. 
through a revolution. This may 
sauna 10a strong, but it is hud to 


look fnr nthpr wnvc nf ^ manufacturing sector. The eco- Dew provincial cilies-Leeds, Map- get a hearing through the ' . " ' adminhiration But it 

UOK ior Otner ways OI nomic Puritanism that persists In Chester, Birmingham, and others. In London-based press and broadcast- hardlv what is needed In 

getting, to the top penalising this sector, with Selective political matters London was fog monopolies. Northcliffe’s ambt- . diffi L H , s . aS j 5 a no 

VnP ^ — Employment Taxes and the like, Usually where things had to be Hon for Es newspapers, to bufid ^,ion toberVo ^ vour wi? 
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» has now become the common straltjacket which, constrains Ihe ally, the big provincial newspapers t o six regional film theatres and ,h a i ihis Sid be the cas? 

K? perly , of 1 world ' society. The current debates " about, Britain’s , like the Leeds Meratry and the , gives the money to support a new S?hoi» MmethlM could havx been 

•rotaitor s patent has long since :rutt future seem f explicitly designed to Birmingham Post, and the man^ dnema at the Institute of Conr j ^ ro ?. rsc () f t h e past 

^ with the Inevitable result of a ensiire that we continue to dig a "literary and philosophical 1 , emp orary Arts in London. As S’ ” 


obstacles in the way of any hopeful 
response. Britain led th* world into 
the industrial age, and is now sul- 


id the many dnema at the Institute of ' Conr 
philosophical ’ temporary Arts in London. As 


l 01 ‘worm sociexy. me current ..-cepaiea ^ aoom, diiihiu a.iwe • » ,vea 0,0 ^ p*Ani» somethin^ could have been 

•^entor s patent has long since run future seemr explicitly designed to Birmingham Post, and the prang dnema at the Institute of Conr j ^ past 

^ with the inevitable result of a ensiire (hat we combin' to dig a “llicrary and philosophical 1 lemp0 rary Arts in London. As JJnforv to ^^rnfee" bSSSi 
M or-aU in which . the! latecomers large hole into which lo disappear, societies In the provincial towns, Smith says, "nothing gets to the *? . Brifisb ciSiural 

wve foe usual, advantages of fresh Why should Ihe vision, have, naf- more than held their own Bgainst provinces without a London launch. “gjjgT 

»le and . the. .lateri weapons, rfawed so intolerably? If we the cultiira^ lifc oflfic capital. And ffs the., best help to provincial nen Cr a^ 

' -H 0 ' Japanese; feclories . We assume, as I think we must, That economically. oLiiourw, 1I16 contr • audiences .to see new work wmten wasn’t donc and I seems’ 

robots, and look British society is at a turning point billion Of the English Princes h about in the national PreM*. vawou? 10 blime Sopfe now fw 

,%^ 8r d confidently to factories almost as momentous as .at the a part qf world history. Again, Us The nationalization of Brirish cuf- ; not jbowlntt qualities^ they were 

^focwt any workers at aU in the time of the industrial revolutlort. worth being reminded that the ture Is simply a part of the Wreer nc „ cr 3 iT iffatScty Tiu 

J^. /uture, Britain tecords an why Is the choicq of futures seen industrial revolution came oy , c. process of economic i .and political for w hich^ ^ihey wore scKwirSd 
'jjspluic decline of fifteen percent in such restrictive And self-dcfeRling foe lesser and more lowly pans of cenlnduniion which has ocwrred in if ^ ^ * * j !hem 

^^iinufacturing.prcKlucrion in the lerras? Compare te.debaiSz-wpu- Bnlish sode». the uamcorpomteP oil kUW society. Bui the h^SSSf- 

• K$,2? one .yVr. North Sea oil lar and Intelleclual-about .Brjush lo wns and boroughs jhe f Mid- degree of. II. compared say to n J w «c em9 u, be , Q discover wh« 

'.jj® abfaui; pays ihe 'current unem- culture and .society that took place lauds and the -North. Certainly, France, Germany, or- the United the cxisthta stretiaths-of the ariuty 

, r .J&JiW* bill, but oil production is between. Say, 1820 nnd i860, with vfocn wo tWrtk nostalgically of the Styles, is exceptional. .So too wnh what alternatfve traditions can 

M fits peak and we must those of the forty ycars since, the,, energy and enterprisc or=Vlctfarian InstirationafizaUuq. Jhe^ j>r ^ aml built on. This Is. in 

• .diminishing returns from Second World War,, and phy us *. society, in all its spheres, w* thiz . free-tloating . intellectual lis ^ broadest sense, a cultural task. 

. tint i? n ‘ % “ u ip; for the hope Where ardour CfolorldgMi Carlyles, should not _ forget how ,h is pvor., To Tho ininy is foal the very success 

; S^wo^.fuel. Industrial reCov- Owens', Dickens', Mills', Arnfalds, depended lor ■ innuencc no^mwn: » h 0 Ihe first phase of industrialism. 

rf-2*- l 11 hnV, case, what historical Hnoehots. Rusklns? soriol anti cuhwul autonomy for Its nloyod or supported .by ■ ft CJVturai j Rritahv has made this a necui- 


Riurin«*v that took, place 
Japan* as ■ a result 1 


in Britain has made this a pecul- 
iarly illlttcull task: H has bought 
into being u structure of society 
which makes us vety poorly equip- 
ped tq think about tho next, post- 
industrial, phase: 


' ; dyrina the Second deflected to th«i da 

i lava " v . Qthetwifee,, - as well "morality” ns , d- : - 
1 ■■ ''riMfructurUig" Whltehouse-Lougford dx^s. 
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It may be time we challenged ihe 
complacency with which we regard 
our intelligence, our concepts, our 
thinking habits and our academic 
institutions. Although this view is 

E ersonal it is much more widely 
eld than most academics might 
realize. Over the last three years I 
have been holding a series of dis- 
cussion meetings (funded by the 
Comino Foundation) that have 
focused on the thinking required in 
different fields. To these dinners 
have come the chief executives of 
the major corporations, the 
nationalized industries and the 
media: there hBve been heads of 
Civil Service deportments and lead- 
ing politicians in both Government 
and Opposition; there have been 
judges, philosophers, artists, 
architects, designers, economists, 
engineers, inventors, physicists, 
chemists, doctors, management con- 
sultants, computer scientists, system 
designers, publishers, journalists, 
cartoonists, industrialists, entrep- 
reneurs, bankers and psychologists. 
What emerged was thnt we knew 
very little about thinking nnd that 
outside a few areas our thinking 
needed a great deRl of attention. 

Over (he last few years 1 have 
talked to thousands of students at 


Dis turbing thoughts about thin king 






universities (36 out of the 44 in 

the uk), polytechnics, art colleges hid ward de Bono argues that our obsession with scholarship emasculates too 

and teacher training colleges, i msm v onnH mi nHc 
have lectured to societies, profes- many gOOQ minOS 


the mstmiuons from which 
members come. In my own 
ence innovative funding must £ 
from individuals. 6 1 ^ 

Business is the biggest cons,** 
of thinking for effective t hi nib* 
makes the difference betw<S 
cess and disaster^espedaQy [* , 
changing world where 
and market muscle mean less 
less. In Britain it is a tackd-S 
ous concern for thinking (jo ST 
trast to Japan, Sweden and S«W 
land) that forces British indostry to 
move straight from complects b 
crisis and complaint. MosTqL 
tnaiists have a limited da; to d» 
vision that copes with proWeai 
they arise. The excuse of Gnanritf 
stringency is obviously inappro- 
priate with the flnandal insiitutm 
and oil companies that beufi 
from the very circumstances tin 
hurt others. 

Underlying all this is what 1 til 
the “entrepreneur fallacy" which 
holds that since entrepreneurs coe- 
tinue to surface nothing rdij 
needs to be done to uicoutfge 
them. Yet if more was done to 
encourage them we might get more 
and better entrepreneur. The type 
that emerges at the moment tends 
to be driven by courage and ego 
than good business sense: tur 
flourish for a while and often cot 
lapse. 


sional associations and various con- aided by computer 
ferences. The subject of thinking pounds the dangei 
has taken me to Gmada, USA, measurement ana 1 


more valuable. We may need to robust and practical rather than 


New^&alan^AuslJfllia C?’ S2 in f man / flcld ^ F ° r >iver«i fin 77re Mechanism alone' irinsuffldem' aiTa "construe- where the third W( 

Austral 1 a, Singapore,, the soft" fields of system and pat- of Mind) which is as plausible and tive idiom. . ■ 

DaSiark TiniK* SSjf 11 * J«n we badly need to develop new as unproven as Darwin’s universe Because thinking is everyone’s busi- COUIltrieS Can leaf 
Hol,8ndl „ Belgium, idioms. We also need to improve of evolution. But, like that concept, ness it ends up by being no one's nvpr ' the develo 

Soa?n ‘italv nTLl m3 ! 1 1 "ll S ut - s ™ 8 i " slead of il u , s fr™ * universe P of busines^-and nothlng gel done W 

r,? a JW!?J?» Eire and Malta. In nil hoping that data will produce ideas organised information to one of . It is so senrihle nndsn lmr%nn fl nt WOrld 

tsrsm ftlss S i M 


New Zealand, Australia, Singapore, 
Malaysia, Thailand, Sweden 

Denmark, Holland, Belgium, 


■ — , p — — 11 * w iuuuol hiiu yiQwuwoi lauici man mmi 

iger. The idiom of construct Information universes, exotic. The idiom of development T JHnnatirm ic an flrpJl 

d analysis is simply Many years ago I set out a pat- is the idiom of design. Research COUCauon lb dH «W 

in many fields. For termng universe fin The Mechanism alone Is insufficient as a construe- where the third WOfld 


the "soft" fields of system and pat- of Mind) which 


countries can leapin 


i ect rath«r ihnn ih. ih.i Zt ■ ■ ,« , . nuunnanon. rrom tnat we dare not do- anything 

2 ? J hl ! n . lh * speaker that spend m our scientific trainmg on. such an information universe a because that becomes an adndsslon . . 

as been of interest. I also run conceptual skills? number of predictions can be that We are Tot already dnSS In 1979 the newly ejected 

ih hat ^iH t l f C fh Be ?- * n Our academic obsession with his- derived. For example the processes enough y 8 government In Venezuela appofatj 

Q J°n i!i^ CCt u® ac . Wn Jf tor ?- rev,ew and scholarship entraps of lateral thinking and the value of We believe that when the time is a Minister for the Developmeirtcf 

S or' Veo™e ^lun J ^f SZ l°° d POT"*? arise '<*** logicaUy rip? it Xhap/entu^?; wifoom 

. - up l° f P°y ™nds. This obsession arises from within such a universe. So does the the need for deliberate action survey of what was hapoeniig 

suray of what DaremsT'Sie^USA 5? nSW* thro V gl J° ut educaUon Prediction that learning backwards The logic of any institution around the world the new 

? n descri P ,lon and the preference should be more effective than insists that it must reach a mint of decided that what we had been 

K ^ E ri °i r ; f ? r reach ™ «ther than projectic learning forward. There Is also a £ aP S doing at the Cognitive ; Re*** 

teach 52 h?w to d SSnk° n *"° uW thmk, 1 n 8 - believe that from a suggesffon that a considerable part resources' are required simply for Trust in Cambridge Ms the ifi^ 
Li™ . complete field qf information of thinking must be carried out the maintenance of the status to their needs. After the 

SSTSTmU £$*?■& 

irvi « n u£S iWi sa'as.v.aa x-- % Sasrtaair- » by SSa^rtSS 1 

bi^d^UinS Jaar ^tssssj sa&asfatjSSj 

^ "JSt ? cooomi “ b in L irt current mess to. the way the mind works. No 'L so v^ Lsv tO SUde into other ahead at an administrative, cod d 

sa: .isAMVi' aaftss-. - sbs . ^ ■SPSjjas 

be a d^gBci SSiS We'need ft&SS be™nd‘ U ffi !S£ tSSS SSS" i, an are. '+** 
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• -V- ■ , , •SSV & VJ'W*- 1 ‘ JMdgchnertt the mffS l aiibject'; of .thinking 7* g 

Our respeicted scientific ggAttj^ Vd Ma»t & r-SSSSuB 1 to’Ve 

■;methM!imajr> also have 

passed its peak of useful- ^ J -■ : S» ; S?i?SSs' 

V .■ Because thiidttog 


' Our diafoctic ! habits...' Have muck-, 
to do . with language for these 
habits, were;' perfected by medieval 
f schpolraen : to defend * a = language- 


whfph wds for so long run l 
Church i , .The s -Japanese who 
fievec .been 1 tgirtled by •- this 1 
. and 1 ineffective Idiom use a *'s 
ins mode. Theiri Is a sacii 

. jS.I AVnln. 
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Assertions 


\Vhy South Africa Will Survive 
by L. H. Gann and Peter Dulgnan 
Croom Helm, £14.95 
IS BN 0 7099 0223 9 

Lewis Gann and Peter Duignan have 
been prolific writers, sometimes indi- 
vidually, more often in tandem, on a 
range of subjects whose common 
denominator _ is the significance of 
white men in Africa. This latest con- 
tribution Is clearly normative in intent. 
It reads sadly as though Gann and 
Dulgnan had become irritated beyond 
endurance with other peopled writings. 
Tbdr normal intellectual rigour has 
been replaced by gratuitous sideswipes 
at straw men, whether crude Marxists 
or naive liberals. Some- of their asser- 
tions are manifestly false (the public 
transportation in Cape Ibwn Is segre- 
gated) and their statistics are regularly 
employed with a cavalier disregard for 
ibeur ambiguities. 

The book* aim, which is not new, is 
to ‘set the record straight" about South 
Africa. Thus, the authors seek, among 
other things, to destroy the myth of the 
backwoods Afrikaner, to emphasize 
the positive side of changes induced by 
white rule among the blacks, to assert 


Christian stands against oppression 


ihe flexibility and durability of the 
structure of while power within South 
Africa, to show the weaknesses and 
divisions of non-white political organ- 
izations, and to insist on the developed 
nature of the economy. 

In a long chapter they evaluate 
favourably the strategic and defence 
potential of the country, and they argue 
that the West’s interests, both 
economically and politically, are best 
inved by treating South Africa as a 
friend rather than a pariah. 

The Anal chapter sums up the 
authors’ personal view that South 
Africa ban economic success and could 
«fl liberalize Itself politically, espe- 
cially If the Ntest changed its present 
Jtance. While none of this -is new, it 
usefully restates the arguments against 
too ready an assumption that white- 
ned South Africa is on the verge of 
oubpse; unfortunately, it is restate- 
TCnt rather than hard, analytical 
ugument. 

The blurb acknowledges expecla- 
a»s of dissent, from Marxists and lib- 
Wjfa, and I could, nof disappoint them. 
T« rat concerns me more than my pro- 
wund disagreement with their evatua- 
®j>of political developments in South 
2 ®Kja IS the sketchy academic base on 
JJwb their position rests. Their use of 
Wage is cavalitr: •ethnic”, for 
■“*««*» refers sometimes to races and 
“oetjmes to culturally distinguishable 
within racds. Tney. assert rightly 
v?U*® v * the issue unexamined) that 
amianera are not a monolithic group, 
g yfe y. treat other groups ariaespe- 
schbols of thought with which 
disagree, as mdnoliths, They put 
"P aunt sallies with rare enthusiasm 
jeerh unaware of the sophisticated 
JJfriy writing on South Africa. They 
‘Wrly present irrelevant and' false 
‘’wpansoni, which may have a prop- 
Impact, but advance our under- 
rJWtag of political action not at all. 
i^7 f *ww precious little understand-; 
■ gmp w/lfcqf forces (and virtually no 
‘Stejfy- the .literature bn 
^utions) while their emphasis on 
statistics neglects the 

if deplorable, tendenc- 

^SW^ous of relative 
tiSSty P°hHcaI.and hum 

has been a considerable scho- 
TONebate on the .future of South 
Qfnra, reactivated most recently by R. 
* Jphnson’b challenRinR Can South 


Christianity In the Southern Hemi- 
spheres the churches in Latin America 
and South Africa 
by Edward Norman 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £12.50 

ISBN 0 19 821127 9 

by John Armson 


To travel around Latin America or 
South Africa at present is a heady 
business, particularly for a Christ- 
ian. They are countries where viol- 
ence and poverty are endemic on a 
scale auite unlike anything in Bri- 
tain. And in reaction against this, 
the churches — or some of 
them — are engaged in activities 
which bring them more or less fre- 
quently into direct conflict with the 
state authorities. To visit these 
places Is, therefore, to meet men 
and women who, because of their 
association with the church and 
with social and political stances, are 
obliged to live at risk. During a 
recent trip to Latin America, I met 
many who had been in prison, or 1 
who have since been arrested. One 
missionary 1 met in Bolivin hus 
subsequently been horribly tortured 
before his body was dumped in the 
river. 

To travel in these parts is to sec 
and hear, if you have ears and eyes 
open, much which shocks the heart 
and mind, and which cannot but 
leave one profoundly moved. Of 
course, it Is possible to travel with 
eyes and ears dosed — as Graham 
Greene’s essay “Don in Mexico” 
describes so bitingly: such people 
come back with tales of all being 
well. But all is not well. Behind the 
scenes, off (he tourist route— but 
sometimes in front of the scenes 
and in the middle of the street— the 
violence breaks out, and the 
oppression, with its violent 
response, becomes vividly apparent. 

None of this, of course, indicates 
anything about the. truth or adequ- 
acy or wisdom of those who take a 
stand— Christian or otherwise. They 
may be martyrs— and they may be 
wrong. But their commitment 
demands from those who attempt to 
describe it a very considerable 
moral searching, and some evidence 
pf having entered at least as deeply 
into the kind of experience which 
provokes their theology and Ideo- 
logy. For those of us in the more 
privileged societies, this Is hard to 
do. 

Does Dr Norman’s book on the 
chutches ’ in Latin America and 
South Africa meet this require- 
ment? Yes and no. It is an attempt 
to give an account, from a historical 
and sociological point of view, of 
how the churches have come to take 
the stands they have. Christianity in 
ihe Southern Hemisphere is his 
title— but this must be interpreted 
fairly loosely. Mexico is covered; 
only South Africa is Included 
among the African states. Australia 
and New Zealand are not men- 
tioned at. all. More significantly, in 
view pf . JKs thesis, node of" the 
countries designated “south” in .the 
currently fashionable 1 Brandt Report 


W w hen appointed, but who changed 

MH response as 

HH /■'«.. Archbishop, he saw. 

JH HR f . . 1 One more example— an important 

rf ' ‘ * "■ one, for near the heart of Dr 

^ L i ip. Norman’s thesis. On page 82 there 

' . Wm crucial passage about the polili- 

^Pi v- , cization of the church; Ihe 

1 * iP *• Medellin Conference of Latin 

American bishops in 1968, 

■< '‘attempts were made ... to iden- 

tify new social ideas with papal 
Wif&L/ut / teaching. But this cannot bear crttl- 
t cal examination.” Perhaps not: we 

V?-' reHd on to see: 

W . ^ is difficult to avoid the condu- 

l ^ s ion that the advanced social 

thinking uf the 1960s was Ihe 

;V cLjjPi adoption ... the secular 

!| moral idealism of the Left . . . 

The result was surely the politi- 
of parts of the Church’s 

' ‘ fftl leadership, not the Christianiza- 

I I/M fl lion of secular political society. 

ft dt , Jg fffcX Bui the point is that some find 

this conclusion very easy to avoid, 
H and whnt we should took for 
V guidance ns to whether is the 
■ right conclusion 

L ■ What stake here is the 

■ judgment of the historian, myself 

■ am not qualified 10 comment 011 Dr 
1 Norman’s historical judgment— but 
I it would seem that he leans too 
1 heavily on his own authority nnd 
I that his positions arc stated without 
I sufficient bncking. “Of course” 

^ 1 occurs frequently — and what is the 

A nun mourns for Archbishop Romero of Ran Salvador murdered In his chnpel in force of “surely 1 In the Inst exam- 
March 1980. pje cited? His descriptions of the 


first two deal with Latin America no unemployment benefit. The stale 


pie cited? His descriptions of the 
situation today — the altitudes of the 
clergy, the divisions of the church, 


and South Africa respectively, nnd ment is simply not sufficiently pcnc- the stances. taken for or against par- 
do so in each of four equivalent (rating. ticulnr social developments— match 

sections— an arrangement which Further, sources and authorities *>*% in part what I have seen to be 

allows the writer and Ihe reader to are quoted, and thereafter accepted the case. The pity of it is that at 
move logically and neatly onto the as true, without any demonstration i“ sl that time when Third World 
third section, which is a comparison of their accuracy. On page 80, to theologians (Liberation or Black) 
of the work and attitude of the take an example at random, Profes- could be helped with a critical 
church in those two areas. (This is sor F. C. Turner’s “wise" remarks appraisal of their work (so much 
not, it must be admitted, a com- are quoted lo support the claim more than by the cited chatterfnp 

S anson which springs to mind. It that papal authority Is attenuated in of those who would ape them in 
as rather the tone of an examiner Latin America today. But we are this countiy) Dr Norman seems to 
knowing the candidate’s range of not told why Professor Turner is miss the chance. And just as they, 
experience and setting a suitable wise — or correct— in this matter, in his judgment, have capitulated to 
examination question.) It is strange. And when Dr Norman goes on to hbcral fashions in their 

perhaps, that the whole of Latin adduce evidence as 10 the truth 01 thinking, so he, in theirs, has sold 

America (twenty countries or so) this point, it is badly handled: /ruri, 1 a 11 1 *u S E a ?* r 

gets the same number of pages as Colombia, despite the attempts of (THEb. January' 3U) called the Peter- 
South Africa (one African state). the clergy to instruct Ihe laity in house Blues, 

but. that reflects a more carefully the prohibition of artificial birth If there is to be « fruitful 

documented analysis of the situation control, repealed In the encyclical exchange, simplistic labelling has to 
in South Africa. Humanae Vitae in L968. « the be avoided. From tins end what is 

However, the documentation still world’s fourth -largest market for needed is a more dispassionalepassion 
leaves something to be desired, and contraceptive pills. It is also one *"C essence of the academic disci- 
this Is a serious fault. The argument of the most Catholic nations in pline- rather than material which will 


gets the same number of pages as 
South Africa (one African state), 
but. that reflects a more carefully 
documented analysis of the situation 
in South Africa. 

However, the documentation still 
leaves something to be desired, and 
this is a serious fault. The argument 
advanced— less obviously here ■ than 
in the Reith Lectures, but present 
none the less— is a controversial 
one, and one which is known 10 
cause anger and pain in some quar- 
ters. It must therefore be carefully 


Latin America. As evidence of only please armchair conservatives; 
the ideological origin of Latin and what will case this exchange is 
American Catholic social thought, evidence of a compassionate grasp of 


■ hA, j tw>tl * consiaeraoie seno- 

JWdebate on the .future of South 

• most recently by R. 

' Aftfi- r nson ^ challenging Can South 
/WSurWvtf to which I assumed 
,: CW ^5? title, was a reply. 

: rafale, despite one: cur 
fc^7Cference to Johnson 

4*55354^ 

an: 

South 

■ ‘aSl ifcl clutches of their 

SoEMMS" °SP d h e ht$; but 
sp- nt> v ^“i * 10 lb convit .. 



is included — India, China, the Far 
East (the Philippines, for example: 
the only Catholic country in the Far 
East, and scene of the Pope’s 
recent visit), and the Middle -East, 
This is a pity, for much of areat 
interest is going op: for example it 
would be good to know why such 

E hertomena as Liberation Theology 
sve not emerged in other parts 
of the Third World, The title is tod 
ambitious. 

; This does riot, however, detract 
from what the book does con- 
tain— the story in. those places 
which Dr No^m^n has visited. Qf 
these places he gives a careful 
account, filling out much of the 
detail many critics felt , was lacking 
in, his Reith Lectures, and attempt- 
ing to! show the way in which the 
history of Ihe churches over the last 
150 years— and their relations with 
the secular authorities— accounts for 
their stances today in the area of 
church-state relations. ' - 

The book is In three parts: the 


one, and one which is known 10 Ihe papal encyclicals have dearly the plight of Chnstiamty in the south- 

cause anger and pain in some quar- 10 be treated with reserve. ern hemisphere. 

ters. It must therefore be carefully The questions this passage raises — 7 r~T ~, — 

advanced and firmly based. Reflec- are numerous. What does it mean John Armson is vtce-prmerpa-’ of 

tive scholarship is just that con- to say Colombia is "one of the Westcon House, Cambridge. 

tribution which the resources of a most Catholic nations in Latin ■ - , -■'■!?■ 

society like ours enable us to make, America”? What does it mean lo f \ 

and which is certainly needed by say "the world’s fourth-largest mar- 1B> T! IR) 

the churches of the south. . 'kef 1 ? How significant is it to lake IMeW 1 r^\ 

Thus, remarks such as thjs on one issue, and that an issue, which f u 

page 167 simply wiU not do: "One has been widely troublesome, .arid PaperDaCkS 
of the features of [South African] make it Indicative of a natron s ^ 

government legUlation since 1948 attitude lo papal authority? Is it G0VERNMBIT POLICY 

has been an enormous Increase in legitimate lo tare ine attitude of iNm&TIVn 107000 - 

State expenditure on social welfare one nation and apply it to a contl- L 

' fm the black population". Is this to neni? S°!5? ,n 

be taken in absolute or relative . . . h . Public Administration 

terms? On what has the increased J® indemenls !L5 u ih«! Edited by P. M. Jackson 

S!?uVStlL* 1? ** ^: (ou,d do » ilK moh! baA - FACING THE ENERGY 

sjTTiravssai S°win, r ;?v n 

sptm ration of black and white has of Sou,h Africa, the Artglkans, reew energy 

nS(atcd P lhe building of. new who were the flret major Veligious Institutions? 
homes, new schools, new hospitals. ?,»???!*? ^ J^gNMOme of June 1981 

The Homelands ore an exoensive stale social action. The. reason for 

business— they depend entirely oh K *^' r 1° Q OVth HMEWT AS EMPLOYER: 

the 'South African government for English opinion (p age ISO) _ SETTING AN EXAMPLE? : 

their economic iumvel. Apartheid, True or false? True, no ddubt, in BvP B Beaumont urn 

necessitates vast expenditure on , some cases and to some extent. But n 

state security, to mnfniain the un* « leait one mquentml . Christian l POLICY & WfUCTlCfc THE • 

stable ‘status quo.' Are. these the know in South Africa— yu Anglican npcninif^ (IF RdunuiuniT 

thinia covered by the “enormous priest— adopted & position opposed fcAFtHltllGfc Uf HuytHNlwaiT 

increase in expenditure"? If the U> the present govcmracnt’spoHciea Tony Bohn Edmund 

author believes that: this italement, predsefy because: One night one, of Mortyn fte#s. WStmm , 

•tii It stands, sums up adequately the his students was arrested. ' Is. ito| Rodgers. StudayWiffiams CiW 1 

development of economic spending encounter— repeated encounter, as . 

bn blacks, Uwu he is open to the it may be—wlth ftijimfee atKl uiiac- for ceteJogua end orders, 

charoe of negligence— to collect! ag couhtabk authorMy, ut.ledM *rgu- w/itq} Roy*HnatHutpof 

his! oata. or in presenting It. It miy a^Jiv «,f»werfuL ft foree of .moliva- Public AdmlnlaJrtUqa 

Sime as a shock fo. his readers Id. . Jfoftf . 'WM , ikamWflVoL this 3 B rdcagu Walk, London 

know that for blsifks there is stljl ihwi^rArehblslwp'L O^r,, ^ SWINffdd - 1 01-2232248 • 

no social security, no cJiUd benefll. M Salvadtor, wfid ^^.;^^rvathre f *■ . m .— 
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New 

Paperbacks 

GOVERNMBiT POLICY 
INITIATIVES 1B7M0: 

Soma Cass Studies in 
Public Administration 

Edited by, P. M. Jackson 
June ISB1 l- : t E3.80 

FACING THE ENERGY 
FUTURE Does Britain 
Need New Energy 
Institutions? 

June 1981 

GOVERNMENT AS EMPLOYER: 
SETTING AN EXAMPLE? 

By P. B. Beaumont ■ C4.4C 

POLICY & PRACTICE: THE 
EXPERIENCE 0F GOVERNMENT 

TonyBahU fdtnuntfD^, 

Meriyn Bees, Wdtmm 
Rodgers. Shtdoy Wiffiams CSW . 

for eateiogua and orders, 
write . 1 Roydl Institute of 
Public Administration. 

3 Birdcage Walk, London 
SW1H9JJ 01-2232248 
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France in the Giscard Presidency 

J.R. Frears 

John Frears uses the 1981 elections aa a timely moment to assess 
contemporary French political and democratic life during the seven years of 
Giscard presidency. As well as being a fascinating, highly readable study 
of Giscard himself, the book also provides an up to dale and unusually 
comprehensive analysis of current French policies in defence, foreign affairs, 
the economy, social reform, the environment and the question of civil 
liberties. 

May 1901 239 pp 0 04 354026 2 Hardback £ 10.05 0 04 354026 0 Paperback £ 4.85 

From National Development to Global 
Community 

Essays in Honor of Karl W. Deutsch 

Edited by Richard L Merritt and Bruce M, Rusastt 

With the common framework of Deulschian analysis, each chapter 

represents the latest resoarch and thinking of leading specialists in the fields 

of development and integration. Together they provide a major contribution 

to our understanding of internal ionel politics and its underlying dimensions 

or war and peace, poverty and riches, and the dignity of menkind. 

July 1961 416 pp 0 04 327060 3 Hardback £ 18.00 0 04 327061 1 Paperback £ 7 ,BB 

The Soviet Communist Party 

Ronald J. Hill and Peter Frank 

Aa a major now undergraduate text on this topic, this book provides the 
student of Soviet and comparative politics with an up to date description 
and enelyais of the CPSU end Its place In the Soviet political system. The 
authors also assess tho party's future rale as it attempts to usher in the era 
of communism. 

Juno 1981 1 70 np 0 04 329036 3 Hardback £ 10.95 0 04 329036 1 Paperback £ 4.06 

Transnational Party Co-operation and 
European Integration 

The Process Towards Direct Elections 

Geoffrey and Plppa Prfdhem 

Party- political integration in Europe now has a growing relevance to the 
overyday cut-and- thrust of national party politics. In this book the authors 
trace and analyse the growth of co-operation and Its new. significance in the 
tight of direct elections to the European parliament. 

Available 304 pp 0 04 329032 9 £1800 

Spain: Dictatorship to Democracy 

Second Edition 

Raymond Carr and Juan Pablo Fuel 

This reviaad second edition now brings the account of Spain's political, 
economic and social transformation up to data at tha time of going to press. 
NEW PAPERBACK FORMAT. 

April 1881 304 pp 0 04 846015 3 Hardback £ 12.60 0 04 946014 B Paperback £4 SB 
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An American in Indochina 


Why Viet Nam? Prelude to America's 
Albatross 

by Archimedes L. A. Patti 
University of California Press, £12.00 
ISBN 0 520 04156 9 

In the summer of 1944, with the war in 


Europe entering its final phase but the 
Japanese war promising further years 
of hard and bloody fighting, Captain 


Archimedes Patti was selected to lead 
an Office of Strategic Services (OSS) 
mission in Indochina. After a few 
months in Washington vainly trying to 
familiarize himself with the area from 
thin and almost totally uninformative 
official files, he arrived at Kunming in 
April 1945 to commence his new 
assignment. Japan accepted uncon- 
ditional surrender on August 15, and 
his OSS mission touched down a week 
later at Hanoi, where it remained until 
the end of September. The account of 
his months in China and these six and a 
half weeks in the northern Vietnamese 
capital constitutes the core of Why Viet 
Nam? and Is the first public statement 
made by Patti about nis mission. 

After thirty-five years the publica- 
tion is most welcome and fills Impor- 
tant gaps in the history of the period. 
The rest of this very large book 
comprises a not very accurate introduc- 
tory section on the background to the 
“China Theater" and a final section of 
appendices and notes. Astonishingly, 
he expresses thanks for their guidance 
on more recent Vietnamese politics to 
Truong-dinh-Hung, convicted in the 
scandalous Vietnamese commit nis t 
case of espionage and theft of State 
Department documents, and to Gareth 
Porter, who publicly made such an ass 
of himself by "correcting” a Viet- 
namese scholar for mistranslating the 
Vietnamese communist expression 
" tha nh- loan" . 


The -supremely confident American 
abroad intent on setting benighted 
foreigners on the right path and solving 
their problems for them is, alas, an all 
too familiar figure. When, as in World 
War II, such persons may have at their 
disposal limitless resources of arms or 
money, they evoke not smiles but fear 
because their naivety and innate pre- 
judices render them easy prey for the 
unscrupulous exploiter. President 
Roosevelt's own well-known pre- 
judices included extreme anti- 
colonialism and an almost pathological 
hatred of France and de Gaulle, in that 
order, which frustrated Churchill and 
delighted Stalin. These prejudices 
heavily influenced American foreign 
policy at the time, and their effects 
were often greatly magnified by inter- 
pretations — too often misinteipreta- 
tions — of them by American officials 
overseas. Archimedes Patti steered his 
course in Indochina by the twin stars of 
anti-colonialism and the Atlantic Char- 
ter. Symptomatic of the incompetence 
with which America handlea policy 
was the instruction of General 
Wedemeyer, China Theater Comman- 
der, to Patti: "Do what you like in 
Indochina but don’t cross up Washing- 
ton.” This set the stage. 

For Ho Chi Minh, intellectually 
brilliant, Moscow-trained, and with 
years of experience as a professional 
agent of the Comintern, the Americans 
arrived like a blessing from heaven — • 
in which he did not believe. General 
Chennault, expecting Ho to ask for 
arms, money, and resources, was de- 
lighted when he requested only an 


photograph and the dedication, so 
impressed the Vietnamese political 
groupings that he achieved all the 
support he needed. Ho flattered Patti, 


appealed to his idealism birmw, 
soujght his counsel, and-exploitS 
antipathy towards the fS? 
JhrouSh extraordinarily skilful 
ipulation of the American 
arms and American unifoRrS 
troops and then, by publicly 
these, won over most of ihj ta? 
namese population. Ho centred b 
k , ee P "ench impotent aE 
eluded from negotiations to detent 
the future of their former 


honesty or that he still doesn't wfa. 
stand what happened after all ita 
years. 

Patti’s account Gf the British ■ 
southern Vietnam, derived lamb 
from communist propagandists, Iib- 
accurate, misleading, and probsbir 
libellous. Lord Mountbalten beiievtd 
that, had Britain disarmed tk 
Japanese throughout the whole com. 
try instead of just the south, there 
would have been no Vietnam war and 
no communist regime. Why VlttNai! 
would, appear to prove him right. 
Instead of denigrating General Del- 
ias Gracey, Patti would do wel] to 
ponder why China and North Vienna, 
both in the American China Theater, 
fell to communism while Pakbtta, 
India, Burma, Malaysia, Singapore, 
Thailand, and Indonesia are free inde- 
pendent states. South Vietnam ruettd 
northern communism for thirty yean, 
and its people still struggle even today. 
These developments aid not come 
about by chance. Why Viet Nam? atj 
well explain why Vietnam. 

P, J, Honey 

P. J. Honey Is reader in Vietrmat 
studies at the School of Oriental ml 
African Studies, University of Lonth*. 
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Urban Growth & City-Systems in the 
United States 1840-1860 

ALLAN PRED 

lV h l S t T^^ OTk of geography, Pred interprets the process 
by which major cities grew and the city-system of the United States , 
developed dunng The antebellum decades. Going far beyond the usual 
biographies of individual cities or the specialised studies of urban life he 
provjdesa fasdnatihg view of how the endresystem was put together and 
made to function. Harvard Studies in Urban History, Now available, - 

The Urban Crucible 

Social Change, Political Consciousness and the Origins of • 
thd American Revolution • *• 

Gary b. nash : : V; 

his enormously thorough research, discriminating judgment and 
lucid exposition will place lit) in the forefront of historical attention for 
the next gene ration of colonial his tor Ians: ,,: i—.TLS . \ 

£14.00; paperback, £5.40 , : . 1 

HARVARD v 

University Press 

<26 Buckingham palace Road, London SW I W 9SD ■ ' 


DEMOCRACY AND 

Development in 
. , TURKEY * ■ 

; ' • 1 • - r ; ■ ' ... • , by ' ■ \ • 

! BUILDING EUROPE . : 

Britain's Partners In tha EEC ’ 

< v gd. K. J & C.'TWlchatl V . 

, 980B1 1BGt8 i. 


: .Vflrth HufflbenHr, HU»? BST. ■ , < f 
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Cyprus: Conflict and Negotiations 
1960-1980 - 
by Polyvlos G. Polyvlou ■ 

Duckworth, £22.00 and £9.80 
ISBN 0 7156 1498 3 and 1522 X 

Mr Polyvlou writes on Cyprus as an 
insider. Besides being a lecturer in 
law at Oxford, he attended the 
Geneva Conference of August 1974 
as a member of the Greek-Cypriot 
delegation and has, had access to 
many confidential documents from 
the Greek-Cypriot ■ side. 

He begins by outlining the con- 
stitution under which Cyprus 
received her independence In 1960 
and the. story of its collapse between 
1963 arid 1967, and follows (his by a 
detailed account of ' the abortive 
intercommunal discussions of 1968- 
71. After their breakdown negotia- 
tions were reopened in 1072 on an 
expanded basis, with ; the UN 
mediator playing a more ■ active ’ role . 
But the -encouraging ^progress which 
was then made was abruptly halted 
by the Athens-backed coup against 
'Makarios and the Turkish invasion of 
July-August, . 1974. 1 Mr Pplyvioit 
describe? all. these developments, arid 
closes with an assessment-' of ■ the 
attempts made since. 1974 to reach a 
new settle merit. - . : *<■ f. *- 

The main strength of this study is 
that U gives us a great deal more 
information than has! hitherto been 
generally available abotit the negotia- 
tions belWen the Greek and Turkish 
Cypriots during the: 1960s and 
1970s. In particular,: the author 
makes the .Important point that 
neatly all the _ Important gaps bet- 
ween the two 4|des s negotiating posh 
tions had in fact facqn "closed by the 

T v* , ■ /» 


m 

vtfreadt *Hriw 


spring of 1974 and that, as he claims, 
agreement on the remaining points 
or difference could have been 
reached by August of that year. He 
also adds a great deal of valuable 
detail on the two Geneva confer- 
ences of .1974 which illuminates 
Greek, Turkish and British policy at 
the time. 

His position as an insider, how- 
ever, has its drawbacks. Telling his 
story from a strongly Greek-Cypriot 
viewpoint, he ignores many -of the 
more : -discreditable aspects of 
Greek-Cypriot policy and apparently 
distorts the Turkish position on sev- 
eral important points. In particular, 
he falls Jo come clean about 
Makarios’s attitude towards Enosis in 
tod period of Cypriot independence. 
Although he correctly describes the 
struggle between Makarios and the 
pm-EnosIs. fanatics of EOKA-B dur- 
ing ^971 -74. )ie fails to refer, to. the 
Act that, for instance;, ithd Greek- 
Cypriqt Hou^e of Representatives 
unanimously passed a resolution cal- 
ling for Enosis in June 1967, or that 


Makarios himself told a Greek- 
Cypnot newspaper. In October . of 
lhat_year that “ the je?l victory will 
be achieved when . Cyprus will be 
annexed to Greece without any con- 
cessions whatever ". These omissions 
are not surprising, grfehfed ihat such , 
attitudes severely .undermined the 
Gfepk^Cyprlot.; claim, • that- . they 


to this as a process of "sH’ 
segregation ” without ipentlowg 
that in many cases, Turkish sew* 
ments were physically attacked 
the Greek Cypriots. By 1967 1* 
estimated that about a thud ot « 
Turkish-Cypriot community 
refugees, forced to ..live on r«w 
(approximately the same jOTpotw* 
as that of the Greek Cyjmpts mw 
refugees by the Turkish 
1974). This is not to suggert ihaiw 
wrongs make a right, but. his faijw 
to mention these points, IP«« ■ 
hard to support Mr Polyviairs £Uj» 
that he has tried to present id w® 

" neutral and balanced expoatp* • . 

The author's apparent 1 
tinues Iri his analysis of ^he. Turn* 
Invasion. He correctly points out 
the invasion was Incbmpatloie 
the .terms of the . Treaty of 
tee, but maintains t hat the . S am pw 
coup was for the Turkd.no oort 
'* a long awaited 
ini'ade 1 the Island " and thatT^g 
not motivated by 
Security of th« 

Again,', this : ignores the 
Sampson himself had an; ap^j 
rdcorq as a ierrorist, both. 

British, and Turkish Cyprlo^anflu* 

Colonel lofihnldes, the 

the Athena junta, had, pn M®*® j- ; 


POlyviou skates over several important 
lhe - 1960s, , the 
Turkish-Cypriat population . gradually 


*?w*M»--nwanuoning meir vuiages. to 

[The, author twicp refers 
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Diplomacy and the Middle East 


Islam In the Modern World 
by Kile Kedourie 
Mansell, £10.00 
ISBN 0 7201 1570 1 

ProfessonKedourie’s prose- style is 
perhaps best described as didactic. He 
1 V trying to teach lessons, to point 
morals. One of the major themes in 
this book, a theme particularly suited 
to this style, is that change is almost 
inevitably for the worse, whether in the 
context of the Tanzimat reforms in the 
nineteenth century, the ending of colo- 
nial rule in various countries in the 
Middle East and North Africa, the 
enlargement of Lebanon to its present 
size by the French in 1920, or Shiite 
biamin the context of the revolution in 
han.The tone of many of the articles in 
iNs collection is one of nostalgia for 
better and more spacious days, and of 
evident distaste for the successor states 
of (he Ottoman Empire, an institution, 
and an era, to which Professor 
Kedourie often harks back with affec- 
tion and respect. 

In spite of the book's title, only 
(out of the 17 studies are directly 
concerned with Islam. The others, 
indudlng a previously unpublished 
essay entitled “Great Britain and 


Palestine: the turning point”, are con- 
cerned with current Middle Eastern 
and international affairs, and diploma- 
tic history. It is difficult to avoid the 
impression that, in general, politicians 
and civil servants are a pretty unsatis- 
factory lot. T.E. Lawrence (fair game. 


uauile, Ayatollah Khomeini, all have 
their frailties exposed to our gaze. 

The essay 1 found most interesting is 
the final one, "In the Anglo- Arab 
Labyrinth: genesis of a history”. Here 
Professor Kedourie describes how he 
came to write his celebrated study of, 
the McMahon/Husain correspond- 
ence, and concludes by explaining the 
mein aims of his enterprise. The final 
sentences read: 

- If I were successful, I came to think, 
(he work would speak not only to 
amateurs of Anglo-Arab relations 
or the stpdcnts of intellectual his- 
tory. it would take its place - a 
modest one, assuredly - among 
those products of the historian's art 
- of wnich Maitland’s writings, sny. 
or Joseph Lcvenson's arc a supreme 
example - that seek to restore, for 
whoever cares to read them, in nil 
its singularity the meaning of 
thoughts and actions now dcau and 
gone which once upon a time were 


the designs and chokes nl living 

men. 

Professor Kedouric's cunccrn, then, 
is to show the intellectual and moral 
climate in which diplomatic decisions 
were taken, to explain why and how 
particular policies were formulated. In 
the Anglo-Arab Labyrinth and studies 
such as “Great Britain and Palestine” 
in this volume, nre meticulously resear- 
ched accounts of the internal mecha- 
nics of decision-making and decision- 
taking, which enable us to follow the 
minute details of the formulation uf 
policy. Few historians can tell us more 
about British Middle Eastern policies 
in the First World War than Professor 
Kedourie, and given the enormous 
complication of the subject, and the 
fact that the relevant papers are di- 
vided between a bewildering number 
of government departments and over- 
seas posts, his achievement is no mean 
one. 

Earlier in the same essay, Kedourie 
complains that “diplomatic history, 
dominant for sb long in the neademy, 
has now fallen into disrepute", and 
points, with some concern, nt the 
growing “fashion" for social history. 
Tic cites the Anutito school nnri its 
efforts to provide a more global and 
total historical perspective than the 


hutoirc Mnementicltc with which he 
would associate his own work. What is 
not clear, however, arc the grounds on 
which lie prefers his own approach. He 
refers to the sense of "puzzlement'’ 
which may or should motivate the 
diplomatic historian, hut nothing more 
substantial than this. Indeed, he asks 
"how is one to establish that one 
criterion rather than another must 
have the historian's undivided alle- 
giance?" This question poses two prob- 
lems. In the first place, it makes the 
decision almost a random one, as if It 
were not the case that certain 
approaches must assist our under- 
standing of the past more than others. 
Secondly, is “undivided allegiance" 
really what is required? If Wutier stein 
(whom Professor Kedourie quotes to 
make his point) appears to be making a 
rather extreme case for rejecting the 
“political and diplomatic facade, it is 
surely because he secs this as insuffi- 
cient without the social and economic 
dimension. His own Modern World- 
System (1974) and Braudel's The 
Mediterranean and the Mediterranean 
World in the Age of Philip II nre 
eloquent proof of the insights that can 
be obtnincil from this integrated 
approach. 

The main point is a simple one: it is 


not a question of "undivided alle- 
giance'', but of the judicious recogni- 
tion of a series of subtle and complex 
interrelationships. Some of Kedourie's 
studies of the contemporary Middle 
East in this volume illustrate the 
limitations of the one-dimensional 
approach. Thus the Lebanese Civil 


War is seen more within the framework 
of the longterm consequences of the 
particular boundaries created by the 
French In 1920 and of the National Pact 
of 1943 than in terms of changes in 
demographic and economic structures, 
which, together with certain historical 


and political conjunctures, combined 
to bring the war about. The essay on 
recent events in Iran sees its subject 


matter almost entirely in political and 
ideological terms, while that on reli- 
gion and nationalism also confines 
itself to the study of nationalist doc- 
trine rather than (lie varieties of re- 
sponses to it on the part of different 
social groups. A broader perspective 
might have provided a more accurate 
reflection of some important contem- 
porary realities in the Middle East. 

Peter Sluglc tt 

Peter Singled if lecturer lit modern 
Middle Eastern history at the University 
of Durham. 
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The Politics of Poverty 

Susanna Ma c Gragor , 

In the Politics Today w lies editor! by Bemud Click ard Patrick Sayd 

Susanna MacGregor ihowi the 'allure of postwar political action and social legiila lion 10 dial 
adequately with ifieproblorn of poverty m Britain. linking rogaiher an account ol poverty u a 
political Issue with on appraisal both of changing perception* of poverty and of the actual condition 
of the poor today. 

TTO payee Pepar 0 662 76624 e Probably C2.B6 net 

International Politics 

The rules of the asm* 

Raymond Cohort 

This rainterp relation of International polfUcaarnuaa thatttatea manage their reflations by rules. both 
binding and tacit. Using ihl* concept Baymond Cohan asVa: How historically, hea international order 
been maintained? Why has it broken down In the p*at? How can It baatrenoihanad In a nuclear age? 
192 pages Paper 0 682296680 Probably £6 60nai 

Western Europe since 1945 

A short political Malory, third edition 

O. IV. t/rwln 

For this third edition of hi* well-known book. Professor Urwln has updated ttio led and completely 
rewritten the laat three chaptora to lekeaecaunt of events line# t ha secondaditlon appeared « 1972. 
Aa baloro the book la arranged by thomoa and laauee that are important lo Waste in European 

politics aa a whole. 

‘This boo , t can tiprtcomm ended as a Quod introduction us the titulary ot postwar WeMam 
Europe.’ History 

448 pages Paper 0682 46071 6 Probably C5.86 net 

A HI story of the Soviet Union 1917-1 953 

Volume 1 Lanin: RavoTuthm and Power 
twine Cortina d'Encmue 

Much edmiredinlurrench adiltan, A History of the Soviet t/n ion J9'7-7SMwlll nowbeevallableln 
Erg Halt tor the first lima. Lenin Is not a biography, but a political analysis ot lit* difficulties which 
faced tlw revolutlonarlaa after October 1917. Volumo 2 Stalin wilt be published In early IBM. 
Volume 1 Paper JBfl pages 0 682 206699 probably C4 95 net 

Write 10 Sarah Dawson. Longman Houso, Burnt 
Mill, Harlow Essex CM202JE for farther details 
and a copy of Longman 1901 PolibcaCaiafoguo 


Longman sj: 



Paul Kennedy 

THE REALITIES 
BEHIND DIPLOMACY 

Background Influences on British 
External Policy 1865-1980 

In this highly original analysis of ihs various forces that have influenced 
British external policy over the last 1 00 years, Paul Kennedy demonstrates 
why and how Britain's rale in world, affairs has gradually diminished. The 
influence oi party politics, personal rivalries, pressure groups and 
newspapers, and the role played by the League of N aliens, Ihe Common 
Market and the monarchy are just some or Ihe major themes explored. 
'There is hardly a tlaw in detail m a stimulating and authoritative book ’ 

The Economist 

416 pp 004 9020056 Holdback CIZ50 266 pp O00 63J6BI2 Paperback £2.95 


George Allen and llnwln . 
PO Box 1 8, Park Lane, 
Hemet Hempstead, Herts HP2 ATE. 


Fontana Paperbacks, 

14 Si James's Place, 

• London, SW1 A IPS. 




The Labour Party Conference a study in the 

politics of intra-party democracy 
Levyls Minkin /"I*. 

quite simply the best book on the mschanlcsof Labour 
politics. .. ' . The Times . 

071900800.X paperback £7.25 available 

Democratic centralism An historical 

cpfnmentary 
Michael Waller 

0719008026 £10,00 approx ■ September 

The Jews in Weimar Germany . .. . 

Donald LNIewyk ; 

. i a solidly researched, well-argued book . . .* '. THES 
: 07.190082BX £12^60 -.available . : '/ ■ :. ' . 


Manchester University Press 

Oxford Road, Manchester M139PL 


manchester 
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France’s last colonial war 


The War Without a Name: France In 

Algeria 1954-1962 

by John Talbott 

Faber, £6.95 

ISBN 0 571 11671 X 


The war fought by the French to retain 
sovereignty over Algeria was bitter and 
deeply divided the French nation. 
Frencnmen killed Frenchmen, Alge- 
rians killed Algerians and they both 
killed one another. Atrocity and re- 
prisal, terror and torture became 
routines which first repelled and then 
numbed observers' of the war in 
metropolitan France and abroad. One 
regime was destroyed in France and 
another came into being, arpiil accusa- 
tions of treason, treachery and brutal- 
ity. But, as John Talbott writes in the 
last sentence of the book: “in 1962 both 
the danger and the cries of danger 
ceased. On the subject of Algeria, a 
great silence fell over the Inna." The 
whole episode suddenly seemed like an 
unfortunate and stupid mistake. 

It is now possible to view the war in 
historical perspective. This has become 
easier with the fading of the bitterness 
caused by the disastrous involvement 
of the United States in Vietnam where, 
for many, the same issue was posed - 
defence of “the West” against the 
creeping encroachment of internation- 
al communism. An American has now 
written, with sympathy and detach- 
ment, the history of France's last great 
colonial war. His account is based on 
the published record (which is volumi- 
nous) and there are not, therefore, Any 
Treat new revelations in it. Indeed, it is 
ifflcult to imagine from where such 
revelations could come. The search for 
in4dits, through interviews and unpub- 
lished papers, would probably unearth 
only the trivial and the unreliable. 
Some obscure episodes, such as the Si 
Salah affair, in which the commander 
of Wilaya IV district of the Algerian 
Front de Liberation Nationale (NFL.) 
offered iq. I960 to surrender, thus 
creating the belief among some French 
army officers that the Algerian 
nationalists had been defeated^ will 
forever remain obscure because of the- 
prematuce decease of key participants. 
Others have been illuminated to some 
degree by recent research, such as the 
active collaboration of some French? 
men with the Algerian nationalists, iq 
the bohk by Hervd Hamon and Patrick 
Rotmah, Les Porteurs de la valise, 



In April 1961 tanks pass through the Paris streets In anticipation of an Invasion by 
the army in Algiers. , 


which appeared too late for Professor 
Talbott to use. 

The narrative history which is pre- 
sented here is unlikely to be modified 
in important respects by the uncover- 
ing of new information. The major 
events, from the rising of the FLN in 
the Aur£s mountains in November 
1954 and the immediate military re- 
sponse xjf the Mend&s France govern- 
ment to the signing of the Evian 
agreements in 1962 and subsequent 
French withdrawal, are chronicled in 
an illuminating and economical way. 

There are incisive sketches of the 
cast of actors - politicians, soldiers, 
settlers, journalists and intellectuals - 
who pfayed the important roles In the 
protracted drama. It is - above all a' 
judicious book. The motivations and 
behaviour .of the people and- groups 
involved are subjected to scrupulous 
and balanced assessments. The pages 
on the great conundrums . r ;on why 
Mendis France, after being the great 
champion of decolonization,' decided 
that the smack of firm government was 
the. right policy for Algeria, and on 
whether de Gaulle could have made 
peace on the same, terms earlier - are 
excellent. Those who wrote most about 


the war, the intellectuals, are assigned, 
no doubt rightly, to a marginal role. 

Professor Talbott is perhaps at Ins 
least informative and least convincing 
on the nature of the AlgSrie fhSfSt 
lobby in metropolitan France. Duchet 
and Tixier- VIgnancour do not figure in 
his account; George Bidauft and 
Andri Morice are mentioned only 
once. Yet the networks of politicians, 
administrators, ex-servicemen and 
policemen who were working in the 
cause of keeping Algeria French 
appeared formidable and threatening 
enough at the time. With hindsight 
they seem incompetent and ineffectual 
but tjieir contemporary reputation was 
perhaps a more Important factor In the 
behaviour of the other acton than 
Professor Talbott allows. ■ ^ _ 

: Other judgments may be disputed 
by readers with different political out- 
looks. There can, however, be do 
dispute that this is an elegant coutnoih 
tion to contemporary history, wnwi 5 
a pleasure to read. 

• ’ • Malcolm Anderson 

Malcolm Anderson Is P/0^ s P r lt ^l 
politics at the University of Edinburgh, 


Guardians of a post-colonial state 


The Politics of Elite Culture: explora- 
tions In the dramaturgy of povyer In a 
modern African society 
by Abner Cohen 

University of California Press, £4.25 
ISBN Q 520 04273 1 . 


In order to maintain itself, an elite must 
reach some accommodation between, 
the particularity ofitsstructUreand the 
. univenality - real or supposed - of its 
functions. If it fails to preserve its own 
internal coherence and 
IQ be ap elite 


A ' . 

ing of formal political power to the large iheasure, the former 
up-country majority. They responded, power, the Anglicanism, W 
on the one hand by. championing the freemasonry, «lhe legal, educational 
universallstic vplues of liberal plural- and bureaucratic systems art aU com- 
ism which protected them against the niat emanations which fit. the Creote* 
abuse of hinterland political power- an peculiarly well for their role ** 
independent judiciary, a free press, a tans of a post-colonial Slate, dm . 1 " 
multiparty system - and on the other linkages In the other 
hand, and much more importantly, by equally important: have the LTewes 
developing Institutions Or Creole self- succeeded m presenting thcrosctvc^ “ • 
awareness and thutual assistance. guardians of tne public good; or ereuK 
Cohen is at bis best in conveying the ceremonials which Coheri 
dramaturgy or this process, the com- effective only for those , who 1*™ ™ 

‘ - in both time ruid money - them? Are they evidence of 

nAnciup I’AWRinnlale k,i liihink — __ :«i« .Hair nivn COmUlUIll 1 / 


nd identitv. it P 1 ** , and ~ m botb dnie Iu,d ^ney - them? Are they evidence of tiggjL 
.If It fails ta, highly expensive ceremonials by which of a retreat into their own commumy 
Lit serves com- . Ibe ' values of Creoie.dpm are created whichtnust ultimately be a fanute' ‘ 

mbit and public goals, ioSeSiip a " d co n Vcyedj' the formal balls, the — ‘ B ® ou ^ 

will be rejected, within thetontextofh ; w ® ddin ^ and fundrals, the gradilcanon 
single profession,- mc«t obviously law-* ^ r ^ m 9nles. which fortjfy Creole selfr 1 , 

ind medicine - thls duaUty ls clear Sl! n n ^P r t! rr0 e “ g unrdl B ns6 f w..™- ^ -- ; 

Within n ' national socio; cl . v . i t 1I “! ion; ,be network of moral Lhey cerialnly need asking- ■, 

elite, the same prindDles add- obl l 8 alions » reinforced by- the ciflt of ; Finally, one .can only; wjJJJ® -^ y 
re vorymuch more dfclfto ; ^9 dead. whlcH bind richer and poorer be thankful 


and medicine - this duality is . dear 
enough: Within a national soejo 
cultural elite ' 
fy; but are 
unravel. * 

. in this superb stud 
examines the tiny. Hi 
.arid culturally dfrtifici 

West African' ! .... . 

Creblej of Freetown dominate the > 
crime fbnge r' 

«6r»i the law, 

tlon, nit 


anssversro, these 'quMtlowj J- J 
the community itself- and it H an fr 
expect 1 . Cohen to provide (hem, 
Wlthiii the context of his ownapp«« CR 


JCIU 

rr .7-.— — - UHtT-OI Wlfftiil , 

/With his pubi- Wlldaysky, the nature of eJite^J^J 
music. 1 He is . in any iooiety, and, however ^ , - 

-v„.— 7 — ^. Apd sO 1 , Whilfr ; difrlfculty ofgeneralfrjngfrodrepj*^ 

• • feg io be road. ' ; v 1 
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Portrait of a consummate politician 


fllo: The Story from the Inside 
by Milovan DJIlas 
jVddenfeld & Nlcolson, £7.95 
ISBN 0297 77885 4 

When Tito died in May 1980 he had 
become a legendary figure. He 
(nbodled the heroic partisan resis- 
tince lo the German and Italian occu- 
pjiion of Yugoslavia in the Second 
World War. He symbolized the crea- 
tion of a new Yugoslavia, which 
gtfowed its antagonistic nationalities a 
dtuee of cultural autonomy and polit- 
ical recognition within the framework 
o( a wider socialist Yugoslav patriot- 
ism. He stood at the head of his country 
ind his party when in 1948 communist 
Yugoslavia defied Stalin and the Com- 
nferra, and he presided over ihe 
nperirnent in de-Stalinization and 
Jcoocratic socialism which began In 
WO and which is sometimes desig- 
ned Tlloism. As the founder of a new 
out through war and revolution, who 
invested it with independence and 
(oaiNratlvc stability over Ihe succeed- 
ing Uilrty-fivc yenrs, Tito has genuine 
Haims to legendary status. 

Myth-making about political leaders 
Inevitably involves however two kinds 
oi oversimplification: a political simp- 
lification which turns complex circum- 
uances Into a heroic tale of right 
triumphing over wrong: and a personal 
amplification which turns a man with 
nixed motives and qualities into a pure 
ud godlike figure. U is the second 
aspect of the Tito myth that Djilas is 
mainly concerned to examine, and lo 
meal the real personality behind the 
®>*b. Djilas is also interested in how 
ind why Tito contributed to his own 
nd. 

jilas has not written a biography, 
hough bis book will be an essential 
wtirce for an authoritative biography. 
He has attempted what the publisher 
accurately describes as a "portrait". 
TWsis the first frank appraisal of-Tilo's 
jaah'lies as a man and politician since 
fas death,, and is of interest for that 
i«son alone. But the main interest of 
Jebook lies of course in the quality of 
“* au lhor, and the peculiar nature Of 
“* relationship with Tito, as 1 close 
tncad and colleague in the war and 
any postwar years, and as a political 
°f>ponent since 1 954,- who whs 



nevertheless still bound by the dose- Machiavellian model, using the charac- 
ness of his previous personal ties, ler and deeds nf an outstanding pnlifi- 
iJjilas. in nts own words, loved and cal leader to illustrate the nature of 
respected Tito; and claims cnnvjnc- politics, its moral dilemmas and its 
tngly that Tito reacted with fury and practical necessities. Mitchiavclll might 
anguish to whal he saw as Djilus’s well have udniired Tito, and seen in 
disloyally. him the mix of magnanimity and rulh- 

jndeed Djilas is almost as much an lessness. of puhlic-spiritcdness and 
epic figure as Tito himself. ' He is power-seeking which can combine lo 
descended from a family of Monlcncg- make a great prince. Rut Djilas is 
rin warriors, who engaged in tribal offering us a Prince in reverse. He 
blood feuds which led generations of suggests at the end of the first chapter 


them to a violent death; and has 
chronicled his family and Montenegrin 
background in Land Without Justice. 
Asa student Djilas became a commun- 
ist and ondured torture and Imprison- 
ment; he played a prominent role in the 
partisan war against the Germans; and 
in 1954 he again went into opposition, 
resisting a new form of oppression by 
his former comrades, and was sen- 
tenced to a further two terms in prison. 
His life has been the life nf an 
archctypnl rebel, and in retrospect he is 
clearly unhanpy about his years in 
power and tne corrupting effects of 
exercising (hat power, lie has the qual- 
ities of u rebel: courage, stubborn- 
ness. extreme idealism, a refusal to 
compromise for prudential personal or 
political reasons, and an intolerance of 
those who do not match up to these 
exacting standards. Discussing his 
break with Tito in 1954. Djilas 
observes: 


that the value of learning about the 
practice of politics from a master of the 
art is that it teaches one what not to do. 
The view of politics that emerges is 
ambivalent, and Djilas does not liy in 
this vety personal view of Tito to 
engage in a genera! analysis. 

There is 


and he begun lo eel into trouble with 
the regime in 1953 when he attacked 
his comrades in print for their opulent 
life style. His efistaste is also in part 
aesthetic - he dismisses Tito's yen for 
elaborate uniforms as "nouveau 
riche' 1 . But one of the attitudes which 
conics through in this hook, in a chap- 
ter discussing the pomp and ceremo- 
nial with which Tito surrounded him- 
self. is a lively sense of the ridiculous. I 
particularly liked his wry account of I he 
problems lie hnd in staging Muy Day 
parades. Djilas dues concede a point 
often made in the West, that Tito's 
desire for flic good life made it easier 
for ordinary citizens to pursue it too. 

Ihe main fascination of this book 
lies in the personal detail ihnt Djilas is 
able lo supply from his own experi- 
ence. Some uf this detail hears on the 
theme of the difficulties and corrup- 
tions of power. Djilas recounts how 
Tito refused to sign death warrants 


also sonic ambivalence in 
the tone in which Djilas speaks of Tito, 
his achievements and his failings. That 
Djilas should have mixed feelings is 
scarcely surprising; what is remurknhlc 
is the objectivity of his view and the 
lack of pcisonul bitterness I he gen- 
erous spirit which animates this 
memoir is ill list rated by the at tempt lo 

suni tip Tito's character and attributes ity of the Soviet Union liiuncliing no 
in chapter 10, which pictures a virile 
man pnsscscd of great reserves of 
energy and concentration and passion; 
sometimes rush, hut shrewd in his polit- 
ical calculations ; a pleasant companion 
and a leader who allowed his col- 
leagues autonomy, but a man who 
always set himself apart and once in 
power claimed special recognition and 
privileges. Djilas comments in this 
chapter on Tuo's personal vanity and 
his penchant for self-mythologi/ing. 
but with a certain indulgence for these 
failings. Elsewhere he is more sharply 
critical; demolishing Tito's claims to 
military skills, commenting on Tito's 
autocratic style of leadership and sar- 
donic about* Tito's often clumsy 

‘xplain wtiat kind or attempts at imitating the customs and internment camp at tioti Dtok utter 
what kind of skills, go |jf e style of Serbian royalty. There is □ Tito's break with Stalin forced him into 
premely talented poli- vety tunny anecdote about Tito's deci- repression of Yugosluv communists 


Because of my obsession with ideas, 

I could not manage the tactics of 
secrecy or manipulate power, 
though 1 was tempted by both. Thai 
was it. I lacked political souse. 1 
lacked an instinct for subtle, gradunl 
far-reaching political strategy. 

This book is in part an attempt by a 
born rebel to explain what kind of 
personality, and 
lo make up a supremely 
tician who Is at home in laking and 
keeping power. 

Djilas sees Tito as someone whose 
only, but great, talent was a talent for 
politics. His book is therefore not only 
the portrait of a man bin a reflection on 
the character of a politician, and on the. 
! first page he comments on the nature of 
a man who has a Vocation for politics. 
Djilas seems therefore lo be promising 
us an essay In political theory on the 


I iL'r sunnily, delegating direct re spun si - 
lility for ordering capital punishment 
in another authority, lie also recalls 
how, during ;u discussion of the tuiidbil- 
icliii _ 

attack on Hu rope and leaving Yiiuov 
lavin till last, lilo said that it luul 
crossed his mind that “if it comes i«i 
something like Ihnt, we should provoke 
an incident", mid (hen quoted the 
adage "politics is a great whore". 

Other dcluil throws light on very 
important areas uf postwar politics. 
Djilas gives examples of the brutality 
of the suppression of anti -communist 
guerrillas after 1945, and relates how 
us late tis the winter of l*MX leaders of a 
minor rebellion hy Moslem pensions, 
who fled into the forest, were trucked 
down and shot. He also goes into some 
detail about the atrocious treatment of 
the 15.001) nr sn suspected “Comin- 
for mists" who passed through the 
Goli Otok after 


f 'uniinfonnisis was necessary, hut 
reflects on the way in which he and his 
colleagues in Belgrade Tor a tong time 
evaded knowledge of what was being 
done in Goli Otok. though eventually 
they did act to curb the brutality of the 
camp guards 

It is particularly interesting to have 
Djilas' s own account uf his expulsion 
from (he Central Com mil lee in 1954 
for advocating that the Party should 
disband itself. He concentrates nut un 
the political and ideological issues, hut 
the personal stresses and re actions, 
giving his assessment of the attitudes 
or Knrdeij, who hud also been pressing 
Tor democracy and liberalization hut 
now ted the attack on Djilas, and of 
Rankovit the police chief, who had 
never pretended to enthusiasm (or the 
democratic reforms. It is Knnkovie. 
wlm was dismissed in l vhb for abuse of 
his police powers, who comes belter 
ouiol this account. Hut Djilas doe snot 
record, and probably has no sympathy 
lor, Kurdcij's role within the iiuriy 
hierarchy in pressing lor the liocr.il 
re-forms achieved during the I %IK. 

Djilas comments on the crisis of 
IV5-1: “Ihe quartet - Tito. Kurdeij. 
Kankovi^and | - which had guided the 
Fnrtv through great storms uml set it on 
its mdcpcnucni course was disintegrat- 
ing. So was Party unity and trust”. It is 
in the context of his very direct and 
vivid recollections of this crisis that he 
makes one nf the most revealing judg- 
ments about Tito's character and about 
their relationship: "l ike Tito. 1 was 
adamant in defending my creation. At 
our last meeting. I said to him: *1 
understand. You created something 
and now you defend it. 1 have just 
begun.’ "Djilas goes un to record: 
"1 ilo softened, but only for a moment, 
then proceeded to settle accounts". 


April Carter 


vety tunny i 
sion to adopt the royal custom of 
becoming "godfather" lo the ninth boy 
born to families under his rule, despite 
Ihe difficulties of being an atheist god- 
parent. until the demands of importu- 
nate godchildren became too much of a 
nuisance. 

Djilas is predictably censorious 
about Tito’s luxurious and flamboyant 
manner pf living and dressing. His 
writings display a puritanical streak. 


reni 

faithful to Moscow. Even in retrospect 
Djilas accepts thui imprisonment of 


April Carter is a fellow of Somerville 
College, Oxford. 


French economic management 


PoHlIc* and Public Policy 
JJW by. Philip G, Cerny and 
p* A. Schaln 
JjweiPjMer, £12.50 . 

B *N 0 903804 44 1 


k*°Mhe astonishing features of 
wwar Europe is the expansion and 
®*tmzaiion of French society and 
kjD? 1 .™ economy. To people who 
SLy 16 History of pte-1945 France 
Si 1 ? “Cultural. Industrial and 
^^sluggishness this has been one 
tMjor ■ revolutions in - the 
“F^tfriclally ;when contrasted 
^aniain :Whlch now seems to 
many, of the ills which once 
be so particularly Frerich. 
-OWfcryire of French society Ihe 
y ?f French technological, 
rT^flattyt, an( j i n( j U5tr |ai man- , 
Ik, 1 * n the contemporary World' 
lESSWflW* close investiga- 
broadly, is what French 
Public Policy sets out to 

Jhe modernization of 
*• phenomenon the 

igWhe jtnlhre bf de Gaulle- has 
attention to the Fifth 
tfSfl yhjch Was, after all, the 
•0 Franc? caught yp; with 
werto'ok Britain on most 
riots... ft. is’thi^ fact .which 
u > British ; observer*, to 
■ politick! dedslon- 

tbSKP' n order to discover 
■gates -have - contributed to 

: - i'sjt comes French 
: which has bee n 
essential to , modern 
?#,;cyrbpc for providing a 
WJ. . b?|tween laisser. falre 

kt*/ aittd *' ‘ nnlrinhl. 1 - - data 


develop social and educational prog- 
rammes and collect more in local 
taxes than other communes.) Both 
Kesselman and Schain run counter to 
much conventional wisdom which 
either argues that Communist 
nerai economics is not distinctive or not 
fie and important in political practice, 
by providing visible indicators of sue- Economic interests also form the 
cess, they reinforce confidence in the subject .of William Wallace s a rticle 
economy and encourage investment. 

This is a very difficult notion to test 
but most evidence so far gathered 
does not in fact support it. 

Prime Minister Barre. a free- 


importance of the French plans? 
Diana Green, who deals with this 
Issue in the book, is sceptical. The 
planning commissariat is a very small 
organization, and the main impilct of 
the plans is thought to be psycholog- 
ical : by contributing to trie general 
optimism of French business life and 


on ambiguities in French foreign pol- 
icy. Since the Fifth Republic is prac- 
tically synonymous with a vigorous 
and flamboyant foreign policy this 
subject is a necessary part of any dls- 
~ cussion of contem^rary tace. Dr 
expected, dubious ftbput the value of .Wallaw argues, that, despite Giscjrd 
th», nisn« ‘while ihe annroach taken d Esla mg s economic awareness, the 

gap between ambition and means 


market economist was, as might be 
iut-t|ie vali 

the plans, wmie me approach ti 
by discard as Finance Minister and 


remains a fundamental constraint on 
France bul he concludes that there is 


by the Oiscard-Barre tandem (in the 
period after 1976) has been com- 
pared to that , of the, Thatcher Con- 
SeritailVfes.- 'Phil Cerny and Diana 

Green in their essay on French . , r 

economic management conclude that covering a iforg JJSISf - 
economic liberalism has been soft- which go. beyond, the 
ened in practice but that - there are 
still frictions within France’s govern- 
ing presidential majority ■ on these 
issues. In 'outline the Gaullists lake.a, 
view which is paralleled bj[ " Sels- 
don!’ Conservatism fn Britain white 


little possibility of change in this. area 
even if the Left comes , to ptfwhr. 
This book is fextremely wide-ranging. 

iber Of subjects 
the- purely 
economlcT it also tackles local gov 


eminent, 

holders, 


administration, the 
the civil service, 


power 

noiueis, »nc. wii JMf**, *««! 
development, and sp on, end fits well 
into the irodllion of surveys, of 
France in cSsaV form fthjcfi are pro 


Barre standson a differorit bedrock,..: duced by Englty^ 

Miough These differences *) not mo 1“ onglo-sexons- •« Ita i Ptonch ^hiy 

asf .***: ,h ' » ovnn - 


_ _ es4ay on .the . (despite 

Communis? ^arty are' profound and reudtr 


id an 


selman argues 

nmunist, party, »■» rf-.-p, 
lie behind the break-up of 
Union, Martin , Schain, ■ - In., an 
exiremely interesting ^ piece oi 


Jin, 
neeae 


somewhat ! patchy . proof 
but a paperback, is much 

: . David S. Bell 


research, adds to- this, by showlu „ 

t hot Communist econbmic and Q vjf f 5 .5^/ leputfa, fit 
■ j: nr | n rtti»B in UlCal' ffOVertl'* 


oulrlgh.-, ; eiete .^&SSS£ **$&*?**? 


Oxford University Press 

Main Currents of Marxism 

Its Origins, Growth, and Dissolution 
Leszek Kolakowski, translated by P.'S. Falfa 

Main Currents ol Marxism, published In 1978, Is already regarded as 
essential reading lor ali students of Marxist history end philosophy, 
and as a standard work of reference, and its appearance In Oxford 
Paperbacks will be widely welcomed. ‘The most accessible account 
of Marxism that we now have. ... It la difficult even to Imagine a better 
book.' The T.H.E.S. ‘Undoubtedly the most complete end Intellectually 
satisfying survey of Marx's and Marxist thought ever written.' The 
Listener. 'A great Intellectual achievement.’ Bernard Crick in The 
Observer. Three volumes £3.95 each Oxford Paperbacks 
forthcoming 

Marxism and the Science of War 

Edited by Bernard Semmel 

The role played by ideology in the shaping of a nation's strategic 
doctrine deserves greater attention. This collection, drawn from the 
. writings of Marxist theorists, as well as those of leading military and 
naval strategists of the Communist world, displays a vitdb spectrum " 
of views bn the relationship between Marxism arid the science ol war. 

Not only Marx and Engels, but their principal followers, including ... 
Lenin, Trotsky, end Mao. kre represented, aa well as such lesser 
figures aft Lin Piao. R6gls Debray. General Qokbtovaklf, and Admiral 
Gorshkov. £15.95 paper covers £6.96 forthcoming 

Mill on Liberty 

CX-TeiL ■ . v ' • V 

. ! Ihb cause bf individual liberty was John Stuart Mill's life tong 
preoccupation. This detailed and syra pal belie, but not uncritical, study 
of Mill's On Liberty argues for jhe general consistency and coherence 
01 M HI'S defence of Individual'll bony, but main tains that ihjrirri are 
significant non-utliltarlan elo mania in hla arguments. The foundations - .. 
of MllUan liber Birtnri are subjected to fresh analyslB, and Mr* 
principles: are appUsd ip topt^al itrauea aucri aa u^e enforcement ol ihe ! 
shared, mors Hty af sJwlety, paternalism. con sorsblp. blasphemy, find - 
;vpib|i^rittyi;|ia paper covers^. 65 •: *1 
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Murder, bigamy and coincidence 


The Maniac in the Cellar: sensation 
novels or the 1860s 
by Winifred Hughes 
Princeton University Press, £8.40 
ISBN 0 691 06441 5 


In his Condensed Novels Bret Harte 
produced a magnificent parody of the 
sensation novel, and Winifred Hughes 
quotes him at length at the head of her 


Henry Wood, the ladies who produced 
respectively Lady Audtey’s Secret and 
East Lynne, the top two bestsellers in 
English nineteenth-century fiction. 
She notes his inclusion of all the 
essential devices of the genre: 
passions, secrets, murder, bigamy 
(not to mention trigamy), dark 
misgivings, and a family curse . . . 
the wicked and tortured heroine, a 
titled lady burdened with an incon- 
venient lower-class husband; . . . 
her dashing lover, the disguised 
criminal-hero, practised in seduc- 
tion and the forging of wills. There 
is even a railway accident, a crucial 
occurrence . . . 

This list suggests one question: why did 


the same old recipe appeal so much and 
for so long? And why did the genre 
make such a sudden and full-bloom 


appearance in the 1860s? As early as 


1864 the Edinburgh Review could 
comment that: 

two years ago nobody would have 
known what was meant by a Sensa- 
tion Novel; yet now the term has 
already passed through the stage of 
JocuIbt use ... and has been 
adopted as the regular commercial 
name for a particular product of 
industry for which there is just now 
a brisk demand. 

Miss Hughes's last chapter on the 
influence or the form refers to Trol- 
lope’s The Eustace Diamonds , certain- 
ly his fullest move in the direction of 
sensation (though there is also enough 
incidentally elsewhere), and more fully 
to Hardy, though insufficiently be-' 
cause the possibilities here would have 
taken her outside her brief. There are 
also frequent passing references to 
Dickens whose importance Miss 
Hughes acknowledges in the preface. 
She reveals there that her study began 
with him but that he quickly wrote 
himself out of it. This is a pity because a 
successor to Walter Phillips's Dickens, 
Reade and Collins (1919), where the 
three novelists were rightly linked 
together, is badly needed, both be- 
cause Phillips was not really convincing 
in the connexions he found between 
them, and also because the lapse ot 
sixty years has vastly changed our 


critical perspectives and under- 
standing. 

Tn The Maniac in the Cellar we have 
this needful new treatment of Reade 
and Collins with the addition, as I have 
indicated, of Mary Braddon and Mrs 
Henry Wood. The studies of individual 
authors are preceded by chapters on 
“The Sensation Paradox" and “The 
Sensation Novel and Victorian 
Theories of Fiction". There is much in 
this book that is in the best sense 
critically provocative, and nowhere is 
this better shown than in this latter 
chapter. Miss Hughes notes how much 
the sensation novel represented a chal- 
lenge to the predominantly moralistic 
assumptions of Victorian criticism. She 
argues indeed for a commonalty of 
interest that blurred social distinctions 
much as television lias done in our own 
day. 

She also sees the form as disruptive 
of the accepted categories of the novel, 
finding that it defies the probabilities of 
realism and with that the expectations 
about plot and character - “In the 
world of the sensation novel, where 
accident has been canonised in place of 
system, anything can happen, while the 
characters have no chance of learning 
the rules.” This sense of disorder, 
which overthrows realism, is also re- 
sponsible for confounding idealism, 


producing, as Northrop Frye has 
noted, that sense of absurdity in the 
effects of the form which enables him 
to characterize it as anarchic. 

The proximity of chaos is what 
makes the sensation novel both dis- 
turbing and exhilarating, but it is also 
what can so easily make it silly. We fear 
chaos so much that we take a lot of 
convincing about its reality before we 
are prepared to recognize it. This is 
where melodrama comes in - and this is 
where also it sometimes makes us 
laugh in awareness of its exaggeration 
ana unreality. It is where also, as in 
Hardy, it can be enveloped In tragedy. 

Miss Hughes does not discuss the 
implications of melodrama fully, but 
again that'is because she keeps firmly 
and elegantly within her brief, seeing 
the sensation novel as only part or 
melodrama, .itself something vaster 
and simpler. It would also have re- 
quired a bigger book fully to have 
answered the questions I posed near 
the beginning of this review. As it is, 
this is a perceptive treatment of the 
subject, unpretentious but illuminat- 
ing, intelligent and suggestive. 

Arthur Pollard 

Arthur Pollard is professor of English 
at the University of Hull. 


From disappointment to fiasco 


Henry James: Letters, volume tbree: 
1883-1895 

edited by Leon Edel 
Macmillan, £17.50 
ISBN 0 333 18046 1 

The third volume of James's letters 
begins with a disappointment and 
ends with a fiasco. The 1880s saw 
the production of his two- middle- 
period masterpieces, The Bostonians 
and The Princess Casamassbna, 
which signally failed to repeat the 
success of The Portrait of a Lady. 
Early in 1895 was the first night of 
Guy Domville, when the brutality 
of the London audience put an 
abrupt end to James's four-year 
attempt on the theatre. He had, as 
he wrote to bis old friend William 
Dean Howells, “fallen upon evil 
days”, and ■ the letters provide a 
record of private as well as public 
misfortunes. 

On the face of it, James, with his 


social contacts, bis cosmopolitan 
friendships, and his family ties, was 
well protected against the sting of 
failure. He showed no interest in, 
or awareness of, such a fellow- 
struggler in the market-place as 
George Gissing. Yet his middle 
years were punctuated by the deaths 
of friends and relatives with such 
frequency ns to foster a growing 
sense of lost directions. 

Not all the deaths were unex- 
pected, of course. His younger 
brother Wilky had never got over 
the Civil War wound, while Alice, 
his invalid sister, was brought low 
by cancer. James Russell Lowell 
and Francis Parkman, two Boston 
Brahmins mourned by James, were 
virtually of his father’s generation. 
Walter Paler, though only in his 
mid-fifties, could be viewed as a 
fully -ripened author, and was in any 
case no more than a distant 
acquaintance. James avoided Pater's 
funeral, as he confessed to Edmund 


Gosse, because he dreaded “the 
compact Oxfordism of it all”. 

Tne death of Robert Louis 
Stevenson was a more intimate loss, 
which elicited one of James's most 
graceful eplstolaiy tributes; be had 
the twin tasks of consoling Steven- 
son's widow and of very -firmly 
declining the position of executor. 
The two men had scarcely come to 
know one another^-though one 
senses an almost passionate mutual 
attraction — - before Stevenson's 
departure for Samoa. The survival 
of James's warm and teasing letters 
to Stevenson is a tribute to the 
efficacy of the San Francisco mails, 
even though some of the books that 
he assfduously dispatched seem to 
have ended up as presents to the 
fishes. 

James's habitual poise - was pro- 
foundly distorted by another death, 
that of the minor novelist Con- 
stance Fenimore Woolson. Miss 
Woolson, a hard-of-hearing spinster 


who yielded to none in her admira- 
tion for James's fiction, had jumped 
or fallen from her window in Ven- 
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ACasq-study of Secondary Schooling . 

STEPHEN J. BALL 

This case-study of a comprehensive school In the south 
of England examines Indetall the experiences of two 
cohorts of pupils moving through the school, one 
streamed and tlje other taught In mixed-ability classes, 
and looks el the processes which broughl about the 
Introduction of mixed-ability grouping:, 

- Hard covers £20.00 net . 
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Leninism 

A Sociological Explanation 
DAVID LANE. 

This I? art account of Lenin's thinking on revolution, Its' - 
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IhStr integration Into their new nation and mtjuniniui ih« 


many changes and problems which this has Involved. 
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ice. She had relied more than was 
comfortable or wise on James's 
friendship, and several years previ- 
ously had made him promise (a 
promise he sometimes kept) to pay 
her an annual visit in Italy. 

The guilt apd shock of this pre^ 
sumptive suicide coincided with his 
infatuation with the theatre. Such 
an infatuation, and the vulgarity 
and commercialism to which it sub- 
jected its victim, was, ironically, the 
subject of the last of his mlddle- 
penod .novels, The Tragic Muse 
(1890). In this- volume of letters we 
can follow the outline of his 
“dramatic years" with some of the 
excitement of reading a novel. The 
kowtowing to .actresses, and actor- 
managers, tne agonies of first nights 
and . the ensuing humiliations - are , 
vividly^present. Only some of the 
more peripheral ironies are left out. 
We see James’s jealousy of Oscar 
Wilde, but not the events which 
made 1895 a far more calamitous 
year for Wilde than for the author 
of Guy Domville. 

'Yet he was left in- defiant mood, 
ready to return, to the novel and to 
write, or so he boasted, “six 
immortal short ones and some tales 
of the same quality''. A little ?ar- 
: Her, he had spoken of looking for a 
"fivepenny cottage” in the vicinity 
of Eastbourne; the outcome of that 
search would be his move to Rye. 
Unknown to himself, and to a 
younger - generation which' would 
look on with a m be hire of irritation 
and unstinting- reverence, Henry 
Mmes was ready both to leave his 
indelible mark, on the -form of the 
novel, and to- become van Anglo-; 
Artqrlcan institution,' His genius, in 
these . letters, may be' measured by 
his. resilience. . V ^ . •> ! i-. : ; : 

Leon Edel’s editing of the letters 
has recently ; been* / denounced , as 
amateurish. by a writer in Essays in 


ana the . editorial hand Is light— so 
much may be readily conceited. But 
tn format -and price these . volumes 
are- {mended, to. appeal to the gen-: 
eral edator -/of . James ; and nqt 
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dasevich and Marlnn Tsyetaeyi 
edited and translated br 
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o?S_ of » ValBry 

(1873-1924)— poet, translator, life, 
ary critic editors inextricably 
linked with the beginning of |£ 
modernist period in Russian tile* 
tore. Bryusov wanted to be reme* 
bered in two lines of a history of 
literature; ultimately he will hut 
earned more, not so much for hi 
creative gifts as for his success la 
channelling a new poetic and aesthe- 
tic movement in its initial stages into 
something akin to a literacy school. 

Unlike his younger and much 
more gifted contemporaries, Aleiu- 
der Blok and Audrey Bely, Vileiy 
Bryusov was a self-made man of 
letters, a self-appointed leader of 
Russian Symbolism whose ambitlog 
was to transplant culture from “pro- 
gressive” Europe. Anticipating a 
change of sensibility, he ruffled the 
dormant atmosphere of the Moscow 
literary establishment with a few 
decadent poems and achieved at Rnt 
a succis de scandale. He itxu 
became one of the most influeatbi 
literary figures of the first decade of 
this century, setting high itandanif, 
fighting battles for the new art, opw- 
ing new horizons with his innovatory 
themes matched by technical mas- 
tery, using his organizational "sad 
editorial talents to make of Vtsf 
(“The Balance”, 1904-9) ihe fore- 
most Symbolist journal and to groip 
around it the best there was in modem 
European and Russian literature. 

. Among the various autobiographi- 
cal writings of Bryusov, ihe motf 
important are his diaries lot 
1891-1910 published In Moscow u 
1927 (reprinted by Bradda Books in 
1972). Tim Russian edition is. by bo 
means the complete text of' tie 
diaries preserved in the Moscow arc- 
hives, and the present translation ill 
truncated and abridged verson « 
the. above. -The editor has w *kx» 
the first two years of Brytwws 
diaries and has ended them in 1905; 
moreover she has introduced m«j 
elisions, thus adding to rather, im 
diminishing the inherent fragmra“‘ 
iness of the entries. Nevertheless 
despite the numerous irritalioi 
square brackets, what is left 
for the first lime the tesdgjrtfe* 
Russian to get a fleetingimpreax® 
of the Moscow Hteraiy' inilico ** 
turn of the century and of 
sonallty of Bryusov 
impression which does not 
tally with that of the poe» 
Khodasevich and Tsvetaeva *r^ 

vivid but hardly' objective reoUW; 

cences.are also included in Hus w- 

“^e diary itself does ori** 
lighten the rather ^bidding*^ 
of-the man who has been dubbw _ 

“little Napoleon' ? of 

bolism. Primarily the 

vouns student set to shock ra ,j. 

to attract attentionj fuUy WJJJJ. jj, 
pose,- able to laugh at taggw 
showing off 'his 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


ipfeToly to ; the scholarly : specialist, 
aqd who 'in aH honeSty can .quarrel 
with What?. Nothing, would have been 
busier; one assumes, than for Professor 
Edel to have procured the foundation 
grants arid Research usSlsfance n’epes-, 
aaryfpr h cpinplete Edition. But he is to 
bd <cqngfatulated;: bn : giving ■‘us. the 
letters vw , a . living monument, not- a 



Acupuncture explained 


Cdestlil Lancelsi a history and 

ntfoaile of acupuncture and moxa J 

to U Gwel-DJeo ud Jo»eph i \ 

Needham M J ^ ^ h \ \ ‘ 

dabridae University Preas, C45JI0 ■ j \_ x ' 
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It js rare and brave indeed to lit £4$/- y 
noderlake to write a history of so I I I I T J (/A + 
coolenlious a subject as acupunc- ' | j \ .{!./ \ \ 

lure. This work is supremely sue- i l L - . f | « A \) 

cessful, both authors having a pro- ‘ f j A 

found . understanding of the W J 

development of the Chinese sci- ;l 

cnees. They skate elegantly over r t jfgfo, ?. f/n ! 

ihe space that lies between the . i raf v ;(/i vA | . 

“essentially mediaeval" thinking of j , . ■ / i/jl \ jhf / 

(he traditional, practitioners of i A j jjj\\ \7flTJfT 

China and the methods of Hf f: tin/ ft 

Weilem-inspired investigators who [ j 13 ^ 

ue altempting to describe the 

nervous system’s responses to the 

insertion of needles. Neither side is y \ _K~” j 

iasulted nor compared; rather, both iW/HL 

at congratulated for their attempts 
to explain how many diseases may ^' r 

The 40 acupoints or Ihe Cheirogcnt 


to explain how many diseases may 
be treated by applying the noxious 
stimulus of the needle (acupunct- 
ora) or heat (moxa). 

The authors remind us that there 
have been a number of misunder- 
standings in the West about 
acupuncture. It has nothing to do 
with occult Influences, psychic pow- 
ers or parapsychology and does not 
deserve the praises of those' who 
believe these things. Furthermore, it 
does not depend entirely on sugges- 
ts or hypnotic phenomena and is 
DM contradictory with the findings 
or Western medicine. 

Although Western laboratories 
to* only just begun to explore the 
inbket, a number of rational expla- 
nations have been cited for its 
fKcnl and perhaps most spectacular 
Pfiznomenon — the relief of pain 
major surgery in man and 
utmaa The authors, in common 
Wb many other Western observers, 
qtoeued such remarkable events as 
* mao having a tumour cut from 


crasso-intesdnal Yang-Mlug acu-lracl 
depicted in the Lei Ching. 

his jaw with a thread-saw while 
remaining conscious, yet showing no 
signs of pain. His only apparent 
form of relief was provided by the 
electrical stimulation of (wo need- 
les: one inserted into his neck and the 
other into his head. 

The Chinese are now able to 
admit that an undisclosed number 
of patients who were not expected 
to ao well were excluded from such 
trials and were given conventional 
forms of anaesthesia. Some of the 
early reports of 75 per cent success 
rates, for example, were the results 
of selecting the chosen few and cannot 
be said to apply teethe population as a 
whole. The authors' probing into this 
delicate question two years ago re- 
vealed an estimated overall success 
rate of between 15 and 30 per cent, 


which many authorities woula consider Charing Cross Hospital, London. 


generous luduy. However, as a result 
of American . British and Chinese work 
we have an explanation: acupuncture 
stimulates the central nervous system 
to produce certain morphinc-likc sub- 
stances that may in turn provide the 
pain relief required to sustain major 
surgery in relative comfort. 

The increase in the knowledge of the 
effects of acupuncture on various acti- 
vities in the nervous system is de- 
scribed as a milestone in Ihe modern 
development of the subject. This is 
probably only the beginning of a new 
chapter in an old story, for acupunc- ' 
ture was developed in a civilization 
quite different from our own and 
already had literature two thousand 
years old at a time when Western 
scientific attitudes to medicine were 
just'beglnning to be fashioned. 

The authors describe Chinese 
conjectures about the subtle inter- 
play of influences arising from the 
various Internal organs and the 
ever-changing phenomena existing 
in the outside world. They paint 
fascinating comparisons between 
Chinese and European pre- 
Renaissance medical thinking. In 
mnny ways, before the sixteenth cen- 
tury at least, the Chinese hud u super- 
ior knowledge of the mechanisms of 
the body. It is possible, for example, 
that William Harvey’s Excertatlo de 
Motu Cordis et Sanguinis, which de- 
molished traditional European beliefs 
with his notion that blood flowed in a 
true circulation, was written in the 
knowledge that this was standard doc- 
trine in China two millenia before him. 

Anyone who wishes to know 
more about this subject will bo 
delighted by so beautifully con- 
structed a work. It will be remembered 
among the honoured chronicles of 
medicine. 

Alexander Macdonald 

Alexander Macdonald is a clinical 
assistant to the Pain Relief Clinic, 
Professorial Department of Surgery, 
Charing Cross Hospital, London. 


Fragments of control theory 


{•jjdaettim to' Control Theory, 

■®mng optimal control 

&i5m Burghes and Alexander 

Harwood: Wiley, £19.50 and 16.90 
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Control theory is now an Integral 
'any undergraduate pro- 
ES® 6 in applied mathematics 
would claim to be in touch 
™ contemporary trends. Unfbftu- 
ucceptanc^ of control theory 
«o die syllabus has been slower 
been hoped by - enthusiasts 
ago.' Currently, about 15 
Sjjroty and College departments in 
participate in a scheme* run 
3 ^Control Group of the Institute 
fr^“*roatics and its Applications; 
^wiMc^angirig past examination 
JS . 2?° de 8 Tce courses. A definite 
^*^ffi.the r $fbre, for textbooks In 


BhJr W ' D 8 aria, especially at an 

Bfroductory. i e vei. . “ . 

fcri ape Q ow fairly stan- 

H il. 1 "9° : there are. quite a number 
boqks aimed primarily at 
but nevertheless providing 
iu Uable for a wide range 
Any ,neiw offering must 

•ESSi 1 *; ^ Iwked at with a more 

'ErE.' ?? . th9n perhaps has been 
q Ute past, When teachers of 
«> grateful to have 
» v ^bie in print that they 
hk- H overlook shortepm- 

and Graham .are 
'"SSnSttH #!*“*■ books in this 
Ig^ seriM ^ ubHshed by Elli; 

are' to be. 
thbir vigour in prptn- 
^Btfsh matnema- 
'&• , ri ^ms to compete with 

" Stairts; : 


M e * -As it implies, we are in 
wjed with a bound volume . 

almc»t distinct books, 
gg ektends to the actual- 
P9ri. qf the t- material. For 


<«r middle of the chap- 

; : ^ is a. two-page 

, 90 quadratl 0 forms. 


This interruption of the develop- The "optimal control” part of the 
ment of a new topic with revision of book is more appealing. Chapter 
standard mathematics is repeated on eight gives some interesting illustra- 
several other occasions. This is often tive examples, followed by chapters 
how one proceeds in the classroom, on classical calculus of variations, on 

but in a book it is tiresome. The the Hamiltonian approach for 

common practice of collecting unbounded controls, and on Pon- 
together all the relevant mathemati- tiyagin's principle for bang-bang 
cal techniques either at the beginning problems. These methods are then 
or end of the book is to be prefer- applied to the models described 
red. Indeed, the authors do not seem earlier. The book doses with a chap- 
to have been able to make up their ter on dynamic programming, but 

minds in this respect, since they, also this is explained by way of problems 

include two appendices on basic from the field of operations research, 
algebra rather than of control. - It U a pity 

‘ 'Wnt wtih » K hnft that the well ' known, problem of 

The book begins with asnort m ; n i m igfag a quadratic performance 
chapter on descriptions of systems . * DJ A_ r _i ii„ : s 

udng ordinary differential equrione. SSSd*XS? ^od 

Jhe • serond chjP 1 " opportunity for linking up with the 

being on The number of problems for solu- 

diagrams. The ha 1 ®"®® lion by the reader is fairly small, but 
here, -since if the student Is familiar ^ provision of worked solutions 

- A. - seneral criticism, however, is 
mush .fuller freatpient. .. The ue* 1 the awehce of discrete-time models, 
chapter introduces state ?P?ce repre- booming increasingly 

sentations, but ip more important, andft is instractfre 

tance more cub jhujjW ■ for students to appreciate tho parallel 

development of results for .con. 
decoupling: oiv <PM£J « the and discrete time systems, 

usual one, the introduction of the jj aV6 fitted in well with 

minimum polynomial of ; a matrix ^on (he slmpl& econonl i c models, Which 
rage 64 s irrelevant, aOd the ^ diseuwed, so the aujhort have 
diagonalizallon formula oq page 74 ra | S gg C | another opportunity here. , 
reproduces that ip appendix 2. ln ^ pre face the authors 

Qiapter fobr briefly covers dassi- emp hasi 2 e that they wish to concen- 
cai material on transient and steady- lratc 0 jj conceptual, as opposed to 
state response from , transfer l forte- mat h em atical, aspects of the , theory, 
tions. Stability Is f discussed in chapter Unfortunately, after reading the, 
five, . including . the Rowh test (but one j s j c ft with an impression 

with no discussion of Critical tases), f fragmentation. ' A •• Feeling for the 
Uapunov theory, (but only for linoar exc j t t ng an( j characteristte ideas of 
systems,. whereas the reallntetcst lies gontrofM a coherent subject does 
in non-linear applications! and the t 0 vet. There jut many 

Myquist criterion (including some book$ avaflable both on linear 

material on. conformal ' mappings). Syslems and on optimal control, and 
Tlie : furidpipeptgl notions of control!- wP rk can only be recommended 
ability and observability are not ^ suppfopienlary reading for beginn- 

S ven ' the thprodgh treatment that e rs ih tlie field.- . .. 

ey j deserve chapter <1*. h *»d . , , . Stephen Bg TPett 

indeed some of the derfoitions them- .. ~ i- _■ — . . F 

selves are unsatisfactory. 1 - Pole ..Stephen , Btimett.ia . gjMv .of 
assignment by linear feedback .com - * applied Mathematics at m fltitvetslty 
pleSpartone, .... •••'; of Bedford. . - ; •. y. : • 
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The First Stargazers 

An Introduction to the Origins of 

Astronomy 

JAMES CORNELL 

First comprehensive survey or archaeo- 
astronomy — tlie theory that ancient 
monuments like Stonehenge were 
astronomical observatories. 

O 485 30004 4 £7 95 

l il An Introduction to Greek Sculpture 
JOHN BARRON 

Vt Enables the beginner to appreciate the 
p|‘ mastery of Greek sculpture and offers more 

FW advanced students a deeply considered 

■ a personal view. Fully Illustrated. 
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IV H AUDEN & PAUL TAYLOR 
The first complete collection of Auden’s 
renderings of Old Icelandic poetry. 

0 485 11226 4 £7 95 

The The Romantic Age 1800-1914 

Athlone et1 NICHOLAS TUMPERLUY 

u , . • Volume 5, and the first to he published, in the 

History Ol Six-volume Athlone History of Music In 
Music ln Britain, a major reappraisal by the leading 
q-ii-in musicologists in the field. Relates music to the 
oil lain social and cultural life of the period — Includes 
Viciorlan popular music, Stcrndale Bennett, 
Sullivan and Elgar, and the rise of Interest in 
criticism, music theory and musicology. 
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Explaining America: The Federalist 
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William Godwin as Novelist 

B J TVSDAHL 

First full-kngUi study ot Godwin's novels, relating them to his philosophical 
writings. 
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The Elizabethan Pamphleteers 
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The Social History of Psychiatry In the Victorian Era 
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Ernest Chausson: The’ Man and his Music 

RALPH SCOTT GROVER . 
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Birds of a feather 


The Age of Birds 
by Alan Feducda 
Harvard University Press, £12.00 
ISBN 0 674 00075 4 

This book is really a scries of eight 
essays on aspects of the origin, 
evolution and phylogeny of birds, 
written and illustrated in a style 
attractive to the general reader. It is 
therefore spaciously designed, with 
wide margins and an abundance of 
black-and-white photographs, draw- 
ings and diagrams. 

The first chapter begins with a 
description of the unique adaptations 
of the bird’s skeleton and musculature 
and shows how characteristics must 
be analysed in deducing evolutionary 
relationships. Feduccia then recounts 
the story of the discovery of the five 
specimens of Archaeopteryx, the 
Jurassic link between repules and 
birds. He shows how its timely dis- 
covery made it influential in the 
acceptance of Darwin's ideas on 
evolution, for its beautifully pre- 
served impressions of undoubtedly 
fully evolved feathers lie undisturbed 
around a skeleton that still shows lit- 
tle trace of commensurate modifica- 
tion of the skeleton. 

In the second chapter, Fcduccia 
briefly discusses the pro Idem of iden- 
tifying the reptilian ancestors of 
Archaeopteryx, mid explains the two 
rival theories.- The first would derive 
birds from a type of small, fast-moving 
dinosaur known as a coelurosaur 
(which is known from rocks the same 
age as Archaeopteryx ), whereas the 
other theory suggests that they evolved 
directly from the much earlier reptiles 
that also gave rise to the whole radia a 
lion of dinosaurs. 

Tills is followed by a chapter in 
which Feduccia discusses the dif- 
ferent theories on the evolution of 
flight. The most popular and simple 
view is still that Archaeopteryx arose 
from a reptile that, like many 
forest-dwelling creatures today, 
found that gliding was the most 
direct and energy cost-effective way 
of getting from tree to tree. The 
main alternative theory today is' 
Ostrorn’a, that feathers first evolved 
as a sort of butterfly-net and that’ 
Archaeopteryx ran after its insect 
prey rather than climbed and flew. 
Feduccia points out thal both the 
shape of the feathers of Archaeopt- 
eryx and its possession of a furcula 

S wishbone) seem clearly adapted to 
light, ana therefore do not support 
Os tram's interpretation. 



Robert Kidston and David T. G wynne- Vaughan examining fossil plants from 
British carboniferous rocks in about 1920. Taken from The Fossil Hunters: in 
search of undent plants, by Henry N. Andrews, professor emeritus In the 
department of biological sciences at the University of Connecticut. The book 
contains a wealth of Information - biographical, historical and botanical - about 
the major figures involved In (he development of palaeobolany. It has been 
published by Cornell University Press at £17. 

The evolution of flightlesaness the discovery of specimens “and" the 


provides the subject for a later chap- 
ter, with special emphasis on the 
evolution and interrelationships of 
the large flightless birds usually 
placed in -a single group known as 
the Rallies. Feduccia gives a brief 
account of some of the characteristics 
that suggest that thjs is a related, 
monophyletic group, but quotes the 
diversity of their pelvic structure and 
feathers as evidence against any such 
fundamental unity for the group. 

In the remaining four chapters, 
Feduccia discusses aspects of the 
evolution of the Cretaceous toothed 
birds and of divers, of shorebirds, 
Ducks and waders, of birds of- prey, 
and, finally, the rise of that great 
diverse group, the land birds. His 
own studies on the structure of the 
middle ear ossicle of birds have pro- 
vided new insights into the problems 
of classifying inis latter group, which 
above all others justifies the title of 
the book. 

Feduccia writes clearly and well, 
and the book as a whole makes 
enjoyable reading. There are nearly 
200 photographs, drawings and 
diagrams, most of which have been 
well designed or' chosen— though 
same of the photographs of geologi- 
cal localities or Df fossil specimens in 
situ are not very informative. The 
author has explained most of his 
topics in an historical fashion, tracing 


controversies over their nature and 
significance. He provides nearly 200 
references to the literature, including 
both semi-popular books and 

research publications. 

The scope of the book is limited, 
not only to the eight general topics 
selected by the author, but also by 
the fact that these topics are con- 
cerned almost exclusively with 

aspects of the evolution and adapta- 
tion of the skeleton and musculature 
of birds— there is hardly a mention 
of, for example, their physiological 
adaptations or of their unique 
respiratory system. The non-specialist 
reader would also have been helped 
by a few pages giving a general 
account of the diversity of living 
birds, so that he could gain some 
idea of how much of avian evolution 
has been explained to him and how 
much remains as a vague flock of 
vari-coloured feathery look-alikes. 

With these minor reservations, 
Feducda has written a book- which 
should appeal to the general reader 
and which will also provide an 
interesting and attractive introduc- 
tion to avian evolution for more 
spedalist students. 


Barry Cox 


Barry Cox is professor of zoology at 
King's College, London. 


Algebra comes into its own 


Bute Algebra II . 

By Nathan Jacobson 

Freeman, £16 JO " f ; 

ISBN 07167 1079 X 

In the three centuries sinceNewton’s 
day,. -analysis has. risen to preemi- 
nence in mathematics. By the mid- 
nineteenth century it had developed 
into a powerful instrument, capable 
Of manifold applications. By contrast, 
algebra, though its roots go back' as 
far if not further, has never occupied 
a comparable position. All the more 
surprising is its spectacular develop- 
ment bt the' present centra?; besides 
Sophisticated theories ■ of groups, 
.ringsj lattices, and £d on, we duo 
have significant applications in phys- 


point of view' was consistently 
followed. This book served not only 
as, an: introduction for succeeding 
generations of algebraists, but also as 
a model for many later textbooks. 
Meanwhile the subject had 
developed apace, and there is how a 
vast dmount tp choose from in writ-, 
ingan algebra text. ■ - 
This new book, by a distinguished 
American algebraist (who besides his 
fundamental contributions to (he 
subject is known for his many excel- 
lent .textbooks), completes a two- 
volume algebra- course which in over 


Jacobson-Bourbaki correspondence. 
There is a thorough study of crossed 
products and fhe Braiier group, valu-| 
ation theory and formally real fields. 
Group representations get a- lotig 
chapter 1 to themselves, with a suc- 
cinct account of the' representations 
of the symmetric gfoup;- as well as 
Brauer's theorems on characters'. 

Besides these two main lines there 
is , an ' introductory , chapter , : on 
categories and one on universal 

r ira(Wheie constructions 'such as 
t and inverse limits can be 
found, together with uilraproducts). 


i2°0 pages covers a great deal of “basic Qf course there is - also antotroduc- 
a gebra . , A jqstgradaatt student of tfon to homological algebra; con- 
Algebra with . any; ; pretensioq , tp slrodfog Ext qn<F Tor, together with 

applications to the cohomology of 


With.. ... . , » - ,y 

breadth of knowledge should know 75 




Nor have the, applications remained 
at a superficial level; wbeii in the 
late- 1920s, enthusiasts applied group 
theory tb. study the symnieiry 1 of 


atomic, system s,- cjrnics observed that 



these rwultii^iiia tfso be obtained , theory, With chapters oh, module^ j 

(at .least in principle) by solvihg the structure theory -and - commutative : ■ feast half a -dozen different course, 
wave, equation for the swfom. But 30 rings, especially Dedekind domains. It cbu)d : also be used for self-studv 
years later pliysielsts had moved' on . The commutative focoiypartlcaluly 1 though all but the bear students 
to" study the nucleus; here one : was . shows- the! Strong Influence qf akefr- Would, find thegoinji ' touah fdesDite 
largely In the dafo about ,thq. nature fate! geqmctry; thus fooHilDetr numerous exercfswi? Burfoerewn ' 
of the forces, and now had tb rely on polynomial ot a graded module IS be 1 ’ Uttlc doubt that the book will 
the njgebraio symmetry principle? for. described, 1 add .the* characteristic establish . a 1 place lof itself as a 


Fossils retouched 


Elements of Palaeontology 
by Claude Babin 
translated by Nicola Orris 
Wiley, £19.00 and £7.95 
ISBN 0 471 275 77 8 and 76 X 


The editor's introduction gives the 
main purpose of this book as increas- 
ing the choice of texts for under- 

S aduates studying palaeontology. In 
is it is successful, as the approach 
is quite different from other texts 
available in English. Babin’s original 
aim was to provide a general text, 
highlighting palaeontological prob- 
lems by specific examples while leav- 
ing much technical detail to the 
monumental works such as the seven 
volumes of Piveteau's TraltS de 
Paliontologie (Masson el Ci e , 
1 952-67 ). His fundamental philo- 
sophy is “that education should of 
necessity be oriented towards the 
arousal of a critical outlook . . . 
rather than towards the compilation 
of rapidly outmoded data”. How- 
ever, it is still necessary for the 
student to acquire the basic language 
of his subject before he can appreci- 
ate the problems waiting to be sol- 
ved. This present text does not pro- 
vide this basis, nor is it intended to. 
It can therefore at best be an ancill- 
ary volume to other texts. 

What it does provide is a stimulat- 
ing account or some aspects of 

E alaeontology which are not covered 
l other English texts. A short his- 
tory of palaeontology is followed by 
chapters on fossi fixation and methods 
which provide a very good summary 
of techniques. On nomenclature, he 
is critical of the primitive typological 
concept of species while being not 
wholly won over to a statistical 
approach. He shows here an admir- 
able pragmatism. The longest part of 
the general section is devoted to 
palaeoecology which takes up nearly 
a quarter of the volume. The 
autecological section is very interest- 
ing and there ate goad comments on 
the reliability of data. 

The layout of the figures in this 
part ana that oa communities is 
often poof in relation to the text and 
a number of the figures have not 
transferred well to what is generally 
a smaller format . This palaeoecologic- 
al part is, however, welt worth careful 
su»dy; again, si)me caution is .men- 
tioned at the end. The stratigraphical 
section is quite short but makes the' 
important point that rapid evolution is 
often linked to local . ' 


occurrence which is in direct com*, 
icuon to the wide geographical re«K 
ment of a good “index fossil". 

Part two, which occuoies aiu* 
half of the book, is entiJed "Son 
facts of evolution” and in 12 dS 
tere, mostly short, picks up variS 
aspects of evolution as seen In & 
ferent groups of plants and anlmih. 
The maior groups found as iosA 
are all dealt with aad gome desefo 
tive terms introduced where requiwl 
for example, for discussion of septa] 
insertion In corals. 

The first of these chapters, on lb 
origin of life, is a nice account rf 
ideas and includes references up to 
1977. The other chapters have Bai- 
larly been updated in pieces. Sta- 
many of the ideas on evolution ii 
general come from the study of ver- 
tebrates, it is no surprise that tie 
chapter on them is much longer tha 
the others. Fossil man is given 17 
pages, almost as much as all ike 
cephalopoda. 

The chapter on echlnodenos i 
comparatively short and Is largely 
devoted to the controversial reladao- 
ships of echinoderms and chortita, 
“This speculative aspect of palaeont- 
ology snould not lead the neophyte 
astray; comparisons of Ideas of in 
sort are, on the contrary, extremely 
stimulating to the mind and thus to 
research. 

The filial part consists of some 30 
pages on palaeontology and e voli- 
tion, in which the modes and 
mechanisms of evolution are treated. 
As noted in the preface, this part hi 
been “only lightly retouched' ,u It it 
not possible in only a few pages to 
deal with the current explosion of 
ideas. However, there are reference 
to fairly recent papers and Ik 
general statement of pnndpw 

remains valid. There are numeroo 
figures, both line-drawings sad 

photographs, throughout the volume. 

I can strongly recommend lie 
book as a supplementary text to U 
who teach palaeontology even if tbq 
disagree with parts of it, aiiato 
students who might feel Inti 
study of fossils could be b 
intellectually stimulating exercise, «# 
just the parrot-learning of the <* 
thousand best British fossils. 

Isles Stracban 


Isles Strachan Is lecturer ft * 
department of geological science » 
the University of Birmingham. 


Statistical handbook 


Chapter !flve introduces 


Applied Statistical Techniques 
by Ki D, C. Stoodley, T. Lewis and 
C« L. S. Stalntob 

Ellis Horwood: Wiley < £16.50 and £6.90 
ISBN 0 8 53 12 157 5 and 1?45 r 

sampling and, briefly,;. 

'“ including the analysis of 


control, including sjngls, dquo* 
sequential batph inspection 
continuous, inspection using Shewg 
and CUSUM charts. ChaDtei^g; 
cusses simple and sti'atineo ranjto 


This .book Is for non-statisticians who , hu*uuiiik » a* 

. use statistical methods in their work. . terms of marginal distributions, ,.n» 
As Such, it; deals with foe standard tingency tables and, 
situations.. of. date analysis, provides however, other methods, and pWj, 

. recipes gather than “reasons and , titles such as choice f mmS 
requires minimal mathematics from non-response, are ottetiw. JW'S 
the reader (who could generally chapter on forecasting covers 
manage without calculus If neces- composition of a time «n« 
sary). However] those whose data moving averages, •• 

require dosdr probing, ..oi 1 are less fog models and adaptive 
routine, should read beyond Its cov- but not Serial correlation. - '; . 
ete: . references are given at the end • . - -Sot far -i 

of each chapter. Muttlyariate techpi- . Notation, cspeci^yijyP 00 ,^^ 
qdes are dot included. ' . i-v!''. •. ".-./ users.-' unconcern ed f vifo .ferjr 
ynie book begins wifoa summary, formulae, Is generally ■’ 

of the bSsic descriptive statistics and departure from the usual 
inference assumed in the sequel of of . denoting random .vans . 

■ six, self-opntalbed. chapters (two to capitals must be noted; l 1Q vflTnD Jfi 
1 seven).- Chaptei 1 two deals with least misprints. Useful worked \ 

..squqtes regression t on bno or twq are -provided;: , problems am ,0^,; . 
fo^cf^ndCnt Variables (which mhyrbe throughout the text. as 
<8i)d,.!t|)], i ind;:lb W afo good W . rises It the! end of each cMpl®f* ^ . 

, Hons on residual analysis and the use . there are answers to boui. , ^ j^;, 

of,;camDUtera -for larbar nr fn thl* is a readflW B , li . 
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Psychological techniques 


Planetary studies 


Experimental Psychology: research 

erihods and statistics 

hi R, B. Burns and C. B. Dobson 

3lP Press, £5.95 

5BN 0 85200 369 2 

A Practical Guide to Behavioural 
Ktxirch: tools and techniques 
h Robert Sommer and B. B. Sommer 
Word University Press. £9.50 and 
15.95 

BBN 0 19 502 691 8 and 692 6 


Fuse and fortune would seem to await 
inone who wrote a textbook that took 
ih drudgery out of statistics for social 
idealists. Tnat at least is one explana- 
tion for the burgeoning ranks of intro- 
ductory books on statistics and 
Mtbodolasy that line the shelves of 
unvenity libraries and booksellers. 
Moreover, it is the one book that every 
uctal science student can be guaran- 
teed to buy, In the usually mistaken 
belief that the examinations in statistics 
ind methods are the most intractable 
be « she will meet. 

Books on these topics tend, howev- 
er, to have a clone-like quality and are 
often indistinguishable in terms of their 
formal contents and pedagogical 
assumptions, varying chiefly in (heir 
quota of forced joviality. Another 
textbook to join the ranks could be 
justified either by foe authors bringing 
some new statistical techniques before 
ivider public or presenting traditional 
cues in a radically new and accessible 
farm. Unfortunately Bums and Dob- 
son do neither of these things. They 
mid a conventional path largely 
through statistical territory but fail to 
Kfafcve the conceptual clarity that 
oust be the aim of an introductory 

n«. 

la introducing the book, the authors 
Burl that “essentially the method in 
iQ die sciences is the same, only the 
content varies". The student accepting 
Ais bland assumption is liable to try to 
wwlate one of the grown-up sciences 
physics, and to end up disil- 
lusioned,' embarrassed or both. 
■kroQghout the book key ideas are 
Sjvon a simplifying and misleading 
foaorare left hanging in mid-air with 


no context in which to develop them. It 
is announced thal “a hypothesis is u 
hunch"; so it may have been for Roget, 
or Hercules Poirot, but this invites the 
kind of conceptual woollincss that a 
student can do without. The concept of 
interaction is mentioned but not 
explained, and a fuss is made about the 
assumptions of parametric tests but no 

g uidelines are given as to how they may 
e assessed or even where to look for 
more on this seemingly crucial prob- 
lem. 

The book has loo many mathematic- 
al and statistical uncertainties for com- 
fort. Algebraic conventions concern- 
ing the use of brackets and signs are 
flouted, and some of the statistical 
ideas are wrong. Null hypotheses are 
not directional; inequality of variances 
is not a signal to use a nonparametic 
test for related samples; and it is not 
true that 16 per cent of any population 
lies one standard deviation beyond its 
mean. Psychologists too will be dis- 
appointed at tne glum battery of 
examples used, including the “prob- 
lem” of whether men prefer blondes. 

The books begins with basic descrip- 
tive and inferential techniques, and this 
is where most of Its (laws lie. It docs, 
however, present a more fissured 
treatment of reliability and validity, 
attitude measurement, and so on. This 
is the best of the book, but taken as a 
whole it is a pale shadow of (he classic 
textbooks like Guilford's. 

Whereas Bums and Dobson pul 
most of their efforts into statistics and 
least into other methodological and 
practical matters, Sommer and Som- 
mer neatly reverse this ratio of effort. 
Since they set out to provide a practical 
guide, the Sommers Fittingly concen- 
trate ' on the nuts and bolts of 
behavioural research. 

The book is written for a North 
American readership, but this grates 
less than it often does with imported 
undergraduate texts. The style is brisk, 
and although it Isquite a slim volume, it 
is loaded with sound and illuminating 
advice. The authors waste no time with 
the usual apologia about their subject 
matter having scientific status, and 


they wade in with a persuasive ailvo- 
cucy of whul they term u "mullimcihml 
approach". 

Social issues, they contend, arc hel- 
ler tackled by several methods than 
one. This approach, which most social 
scientists would probably respect, is 
nevertheless not one which has suffi- 
ciently wide currency in educational 
practice, resulting in a premature 
methodological specialization and a 
blinkered attitude as to how questions 
may be answered. 

The Sommers argue that brand prac- 
tical experience serves to inuke resear- 
chers aware uf the options upen to 
them and enable them to read with 
insight and understanding the litera- 
ture of neighbouring disciplines. Stu- 
dents arc therefore expected to get 
their hands dirty with observational, 
questionnaire, experimental and inter- 
view methods as the major options, 
and a further tempting array nt other 
prpccdures Including case study, con- 
tent annlysls, archival measures, and 
simulation. 

Cautionary [but sympathetic advice is 
given about ethical uspccls of 
behavioural research; this thorny area 
is illustrated by reference to the ethical 
codes of US professional associations, 
which take a delectably more stringent 
and intrusive line than their UK paral- 
lels. The student also learns haw to do n 
literature review, is peremptorily 
shoved through sonic statistical noops, 
and is finally shown how to write a 
research report. 

The hook is out of the ordinary, and 
I hope that eclectic stance will find 
favour. It will have most appeal in 
relation to a course with a strong social 
psychological element, or one with 
established interdisciplinary connc 
xions. It will not appeal, however 
where the practical options are fore- 
closed , for instance , in favour of a st net 
experimental approach, while the stu- 
dent is still working out where 
library is. 

P. J. Barber 

P. J. Barber is lecturer in psychology at 
Birkbeck College, London. 


The Planets: the geography, geology 
ami meteorology of eight “New 
Worlds" 

by Peter Francis 
Penguin, £3.95 
ISBN 014 02 2053 4 

Inferiors of the Planets 
by A. II. Cook 

Cambridge University Press, £25.00 
ISBN 0 521 23214 7 

Even a casual comparison of these two 
most welcome hooks would serve to 
highlight two major facets of the cur- 
rent problems of leaching planetary 
science. First, the subject is both broad 
and deep; and, second, it is not a trivial 
matter to find books written nt a suit- 
able level for undergraduate leaching. 

Thanks mainly to the NASA mis- 
sions of the past decade, there cur- 
rently exist many tens of thousands af 
iled photographs nnd 
other kinds of less readily n| 


numerous 


physical measure me ills of the Moon, 
Mercury, Vfcnus. Murs, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Phnbos and Dclmos (satellites of 
Mars), Aninaltheu, lo, liuropn, Gany- 
mede nnd Callisto (satellites of Jupi- 
ter), and Mimas, Fncclndm, 'Ifciliys, 
Diane, Rhea and Titan (satellites of 
Saturn). The science of comparative 

[ ilonetology was not loo complex when, 
n the days before dccp-space missions, 
it was confined to the Moun, a body 
with u relatively simple evolutionary 
history. 

Now thaiwc must consider so many 
bodies, some with substantial atmos- 
pheres and one with what may be the 


to agree with every point of inlerprela- 
tion expressed hy nn author, particu- 
larly in a subject like plane tary science 
in which new data arc being n deled fast- 
er thnn the scientific community can 
easily assimilate them. As a result, ! 
was pleasantly surprised by the small 
number of occasions (about one per 
chapter) on which 1 found myself dis- 
satisfied in some way with the author's 
summaries. 

The honk is written is a conversa- 
tional style which is generally quite 
pleasing nnd it should find a wide audi- 
ence among general readers, sixth- 
formers and undergraduates, ll makes 
an excellent introduction to the current 
state of knowledge of the planets for 
first-year undergraduates in any sci- 
ence subject. Although it very rarely 
cavers any topic in enough depth for a 
final-year degree course, I am recom- 
mending It as background reading to 
my thira-year planetology students this 
year because it is relatively up to date 
(lucking only the Vbynger Saturn 
results) and covers a wider range of 
topics in a single volume than any other 
comparable bonk. 

If Francis's bonk exemplifies the 
hrcitdth of planetary studies, then 
equally Alan Conk's excellent mono- 
graph emphasizes the depth in which 
some aspects of planetology can be tre- 
ated. This book alsu illustrates one of 
the practical reasons for studying the 

S ilane ts. Thus if wc arc to understand 
ully the structure and evolution of the 
crust of the Earth (and its store of met- 
als, minerals and fossil fuels) we must 
also understand the Earth’s interior, the 
evolution of which is a function of the 
physical and chemical nature of the 
materials which accreted to form the 


relics of a hydrosphere, the subject has mateimls which accreiert to lorm inc 
grown to encompass the l rad hi opal dis- proto-Eurth some 4.6 thousand miMion 
onne- pjpHnes of geology, geophysics, physi- yenrs ago and of the laws of physics at 

■ever, Jf -L-t,* 7 gcomorphology. temperatures and pressures. 

logy, meteorul- 


Enthusiasm for cognitive psychology 


kpfflve Psychology and Ha Iniptica- 
ten 


IjTiAb R. Anderson 
frteman, £8 ,iq 
P jjN 07167 1197 4 


an afterthought - and cognitive 
psychology is still in need of the public 
relations exercise of a description of 
non-laboratory behaviour in terms of 
current theory. 


widespread debate, but are not repre- 
sented here. The short discussion of 
reading skill, which appears elsewhere 
in a chapter on language comprehen- 
sion, is dominated by an outline draw- 


chI geography. 

5cdimentology, hydrology, 
ogy and cl ima trilogy; furthermore, it is 
common to find that the boundaries 
between there subjects are less easy to 
define when wc are cunsidering planets 
other than the Earth and this serves asa 
reminder that these disciplines should 
not be applied In isolation to the Earth 
itself, % fact which modern Earth sci- 
ence courses, like those in my own 
department, emphasize at Icngln. 

Peter Francis's book is appropriately 
Subtitled and is a most commendable 
attempt lo convey, at a popular level, 
the results of the application of the 
many other disciplines I have already 
mentioned to the study of the planets 
and their satellites. Francis's tne sis is 
that the public has more odea been 


igti temperatures and pressures. 

TWu approaches are possible to the 
Investigation of planetary interiors. 
One involves the construction of mod- 
els for the early sular system, the pred- 
iction of initial planetary compositions, 
the assumption of the nature of the 
high-pressure physical processes anti 
the prediction of current planetary 
structures. Professor Cook wisely 
rejects this approach as having too 
many imponderables and instead 
adopts the reverse of this line of reason- 
ing. He begins by summarizing the 
known dynamical properties of planets 
(size, mass, density and gravitational 
Field) and uses these properties lo con- 
strain the present interna! density dis- 
tributions. This information Is com- 
bined with practical and theoretical 


"Jjkbfln exciting time to be a cogni- 
psychologist", states the author In 
face, and his style and the specu- 
“wasujtbe texteertainty give an indi- 
“jwn of his enthusiasm. John Ander- 
« Carnegie-Mellon University 


ThP frMimant nf fhe nmDosf- io S of humaa impressedin the past by the technology knowledge nf the propertfes df likely 

iiri^l SiSrentfifo^of treatment is misleading in its diversion of P. exploration than the pure sci- planetaiy materials to derive possible 

tidnal basis of u. f of the student away from the notion of enc £f an <j ^ book is devoted almost models of internal structures. The steps 

rloffieraon’s what Ulric Neisser desotbed las “read- to Summat jzing scientific 

M Hs srecufotivl “»* « externally guided thinking . iesuJj J 

iroDositional model ' Following the chapter on language A era , inttodu ction to the solar 
comprehension is a novel and lively sysiefo is followed by chapters devoted 
concluding discussion conrerned wit* g — 


knowledge in the mind will prove to be 
a useful summary of Anderson’s 
theoretical position; His speculative 
extensions of the p: 
which is concerned' 


ssssssss saeraffise 

2S Galbraith in terms of his 
"ft PU s&sm and commitment to issues 
irTf Cn V n 8 cognition. There is no dis- 
abstract scholarship here, for 
is very, much a part of 


, a very, 
he presents. 



chapter again illustrates the inventive 
ness of Anderson’s approach, but u 
entrenched in the notion of proposi- 
tional codes and the jargon of produc- 
tion systems derived from Al 

If the best way of describing human 
Cognitive processes h -ft ^analogy with 

influences upon our recent attempts' to undo^edlTlS n fine n tial 1 and Vbyager missions are the basis of a 

describe human mental processes - the ^though it deals Sth only one ver- description o! Jupiter and its satellites. 


into the realms of memory, language, 
and problem solving, make excellent 
reading and are Itighly recommended. 
They are however, more appropriate 
to an advanced text, and are out of 
place here. . 

Anderson .identifies three major 



fovea lot of time for enthusiasts, 
i ravea lot of time fpr Anderson's 
fofe«.u°® nit,ve psychology, particii- 
Aif 00 !* 8 fr0m the same urtiver- 
dr*n. cnNBwe H' s gloomy Forecast 

^VSS!S 0 ‘ ! " e out f et - ho ' v ’ 

* tolart™ j! St ■ tiiat lhis is not the ence, anu me iinguiau^ nimtjrava 

; text which it claims to be. . Noam Chomsky. Perhaps it is apprap- 

! jPVC a. representative sam- r [atc for a North American todisregard 

! «Wig >S5ues anc ! ‘tieas discussed by the lohaCr term influences of the Ger- 
SeT& i, ; c0 8 nl ^ ive Psychologists. 

? rc al best-pafockfol, 
toxpeMe . personal , -at the 

; ?F Uc ^ w W c h Pthcf writers 

• lS!ral < 5!. S i- dfir 10 he essential to a 

ct jm doa^p’t have foe makings 

ft 58^ VctymS ences it come: 

ft the type “to lo find thflt 

and mary" which has Us ropts .in artificial jnklli 

-•oSS ^Nllisidnsr.accompahy- gencefAl). . , V.. 

be fova) Liable to The single chapter on perception 

^ Psychologist. It is and alien ({on riot only falls to discuss . 

of these fovlew : sections the 1 concept of aware niss but \s also al ^ 

•ntho strange titlctothe rerious fault in Tail irig to review current; , 

wij;are presented with research ori the recoghition of „ ■ . uniierwuoil 

subject of tingham. 


Mercury and \fenus receive a chapter 
each end foe date' from the most recent 
(laic 1978) Afenera and Pioneer mis- 
sions to Vfenus axe included; Mars 
merits two chapters, one devoted to 
Bludies up to and including the iyfariner 
9 mission and the other to the Viking 
orbiters and landers. The Pioneer 


human performance studies deriving 
from Lhe Second World War, studies in 
computer sdericeand nrtificlai intellig- 
ence, and the jingui&tic analyses by 


the longer - . . . 

man psychophysicists, but it is a serious 
error fof him to ignore the contribution 
of Jean Piaget. The thoughts of Wil- 
liam James nro. alsd of great value m 
contemporary analyses cti mind, but 
Anderson sfeems .to believe that tne. 
most recent findings are of thc.greaiesl 
value. Having identjficUhisJhree innu; 
comes 


even though i . . 

sion of fop ; propositional model. 
(Klriuch’s predictively powerful model 
is neglected.) John Anderson's own 
version of "cognitive science" may be 
seen as being instrumental in bringing 
the machine analogy into dear focus, 
but we must beware .of becoming so 
hypnotised by the language and con- 
cepts or A i thal we lose sight of the 
original goals of cognitive psychology. 
If psychology h die science of menud 
life (an bldJnmesiun concept), then it 
surely must value tlte mind-brain prob- 
lem and give an account, of the 


steps 

in the analysis are 'carried out with 
mathematical rigour and Cook makes a 
point of emphasizing, where relevant, 
the limitations of current knowledge 
and understanding. 

The principal conclusion of the 
work, reached after a careful survey of ' 
what can be deduced about the 
interiors of both the silicate planets 
(Earth, Moan, Mars, Venus and Mer- 
cury) and the gas-giants (Jupiler, 
Saturn. Uranus and Neptune) Is that 
there is quite strong evidence for the 
idea that the cores of planets con- 
densed first from the primitive solar ■ 
cloud to be followed later by foe outer 
layers of .the planets, probably after a 

K ribq of loss of volatile compounds; 
ran the system. 

This book will be of great value to 
undergraduates and postgraduates 
specializing '.In planetary geophysics 
and will atfo he appreciated by resear- 
chers itr oilier branches of planetary 
science for the concise and logical way 
in which, it. summarizes the subject; 

- there .is a useful list of references, given 
separately for caeh chapter, and a com-. 


Saturn,. Uranus and Neptune axe treat- 
ed together; at the lime of writing of 
this chapter, only the Pioneer 1 1 results 
were available for Saturn and these did 
nut greatly improve on our 1 Earth- 
based knowledge bf the planet. 'How 
dramatically things have changed In the 
past few months since wyagM' l 
reached the Saturn system. The flnql 
sections of the lunik ore devoted t« 

meteorites, ustcroids and come tMandtq 

foe origin of the sular system.: •' -t- , - 

I found only Mb points at which thq piehensivc ifolex. 

Tactual conteni of the liook was mis- 

leading: on page 327 the Rortie Until _ — , — u- 

desc i ibc.d as apply login a Uortel Wilson fy let runr in ewinwmen- 


Lionel Wilson 


» identified his three innu- d f ^ consciousness. The leading: <m f 

s as something of a shock j" «■«.„. 0 r radlca bcliuviuurism in calculaiiori is---,-.-— - . - .. l:-., .- - 

lo . ™ ..... II of Anderson’s 13 " h e „ W c J.j™ sdencchat rl.k solid satellite when it lo/wtapplic^ fon,- wf ufewes at thcihU\en,iy ufl.ancds- 

vririd I'^how To "use" this chapters are dedicated to an approach of d f sm | Mlng this vital human attribuic 
' sndfoe, Vsum m ' ‘ “ 


oMS^s^ti^hS hunum Stributc sire ngthlc » fc/1 

son and Skinner. ■ , . , , , ws0n fow C& j6W65itearfyteav«,thc 

Geoffrey Underwood icWer w»h the ..impression .that nil 

8 ioi)y meicoritei are chondn U* iposses- ^ 


The History of Urban and- Hegional:' 
Planning tut annotated Mmitigraptn. 
by Anfopiiy Sutcliffe, has been pub- 
siiigVhqridnilcji whereaH thcrp’arr In Iwhcu hy ManseH ut t 12.^5. Although 

f , 'foS varinn«. kinds : ' ShortcInUti the biWisHfraphy 

IS tnmrer /«] maiebrilcs • . ' 0 w idc range ot gcographicrtl arcas, tlu^ 

at the University' of , TUrhins in ninttcrs br opinion, it is cmpluisis is tui Wesfcrii ftuiopv utul 

tilmust imppytihle to expect a reviewer Nnillt Aineuea, 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT l4j] 

Notlceboard is compiled by 
Patricia SantineUi 
I and Mila Goldie 


Dr G. A. J. Ajllffe h.i* been appmuicil in the 
vitcjnt chair <if inuiicnl inrfriihinlngv <11111 
headship nf the ikprlnmni of mvdkiii nucoihlul- 
ogy ai the University of Uirmlnjjhuni. from July I 
He has been ixiiimjIiuiiI microbiniugisi since IVfi4 
and mure recently honorary director of the West 
Midlands Regional Heiilth Service Infection Re- 
search Lahore lory at Dudley Ruiul Hospital and is 
concerned with the problem of In re cl ion in 
liospitals. 


A new part-time diplomn/MA (Leon) in applied 
Mien 1 1 research is being olio red by Manchester 
Unit graily's faculty of economic and social studies 
In graduates and urhers with professional qua- 
lifications and practical experience working in, or 
intending 10 work in the social research field. 

The programmes provide Advanced study of the 
practice and cvulunllun of social rcscaich and 
retjuire attendance for five hours of tuition every 
Friday for two years us well as u commitment to a 


Professor Gerald Goodhardt, a prominent figure 
in marketing and consumers circles, has taken 
over Rritaina first chuir in cnnstmicr studies, 
which has been endowed at the City University 
business school in memory or the late Sir Jack 
Cnhen. theTcsco supermarket pinuecr. Professor 
Goodhardt was reader in marketing ul Thames 


substantial umounl of private study. Fees for the 
1981/82 academic year have not yet been fixed hut 
will be above £100 per annum. Applications nnd 
course brochures .Tram the Course Director, 


Polytechnic before his present appointment and u 
visiting professoral the City University Business 
School. He is .1 member of the Royal Smtisticnl 


Society council and n former chairman nnd vice 
president of the Market Research Society. 


□r Rex Lut, reader In modern German literature 
in the University of H11M. has been appointed to 
the chair of innttern l-inguagc-i in the University of 
Dundee. 


Honorary degrees 


Faculty of Economics and Social Studies. Coup- 
land Street. Manchester M13 9PL. 


The Central Film Library, one of the second 
largest general film and vfdeocassctc libraries in 
the country for education, training and safety 
progrununes is moving Its distribution centre -may 
from London to (Thai font Grove, Oerrards Cross. 
Bucks from August 1. Its development, marketing 
end administrative he ml quarters will remain at the 
Ccnlrnl Office of Information at Hercules Road. 
Loudon SEI. 


» 
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Appointments 


■ > 

■:** ' , H'dt- ” r 


General 

Royal Society 


Aberdeen 


- Testament Studies in the United States. 

LLD: Sandy Ooli the ITN newscaster and jaurhal- 
itl who lias been rector of the university since 
1978- 


Four new foreign mem bon have been elected to 
membership or the society. They arc: Professor 
Brillpn Chance. E. R. Johnson, professor of 
biophysics and director of the Johnson Research 
Foundation. University of Pennsylvania; 
Academician Igor Rostislavovich Shafarcvich, 
professor of mathematics at the V A Sleklov 
Institute of Mathematics of the USSR Academy of 



f 




£i w ? y . Wa |* on * Laurence Olivier gives inspiration to the orchestra in a recording session for the 
“£»' b «kBroand or the 1947 film version ot Hamlet. Tills still 6 Included in so 
Weinberg, Higgins Professor or Physics, Harvard exhibition “Such things as dreams are made of- Remembering Denham Studios 
University USA. 1935-1951“ al the Museum of London for three months from May 19. 


£23,300 from the North of England Cancer 
Research Campaign fori lives ligation into the role 
of the thymus in conferring mayor histocompabil- 
ilv complex restriction on cytotoxic T lymphocyte 
reactivity under the direction uf Dr J. D Horton. 
£29.14; frm the Medicp] Research Council for 
Investigation into oven and covert components of 
human spatial attention under the direction of Dr 
D. R. J. Hockey arid Dr J. M. Findlay. 

SI 00.000 from Petroleum Development (Oman) 
Ltd In ahl of the Khsburd' Development project 
under the direction of Dr R. Dutton. 


£16,047 from the SRC la aid of tho Investigation of 
an elementary particle physics date base under 
direction of Dr F. D. Gnuh. 

£67.923 from the Overseas Development Admi- 
nistration for investigation into blue green algal 
nitrogen fixation in deep water rice under the 
direction of Dr I). A. whluon. 

£22.723 from , the ARC for investigation into 
restrictions of metabolite movement within and 
between leaves of herbage .grasses, under the 
direction of Dr J. A. Peurson. 

£16,805 from the SSRC in aid of the investigation 
Into reference assignment In the comprehension 
of texts, under the direction of Dr R. J . Stevenson. 
£32, 1 56 from the Department of the Environment 
to support an archaeological conservator post to 
undertake the essential conservation of 




archaeological material from excavations funded 
by the Department or the Environment under the 
direction of Professor R. J. Cramp. 

£45,538 from the SSRC and a grant or £10,000 
from the Joseph Rowntrec Memorial Trust In aid 
of the investigation “Mobilizing community de- 
velopment". under the direction of Professor P. 
Abrams. 

£31.696 from the SSRC in aid of the Investigation 
“Young People in Society”, underthe direction of 
Professor F. J. Cofficld. 

Manchester 

£15.000 from the Cancer Research Campaign for 
research under direction of Professor Derek 
Crowther. 

£27.700 from the Department of Health and 


Open University programmes May 9 to May 15 


Saturday May 9 • 

BICl 3 ■ “ 

AOS ledges and Inform arton: The Third Dlrocn- 

• ilon (ST291 1 pm* 9).' 

BBC2 '••••. , i ' ■ 

Mt Contemporary brass In eduaitan! Charter] - 
Id's School | E2IM: piog 6). 1 

MS Numerical cOaroatsinii: Tho Simplex Method 


Sunday May ,10 

BBC2 I3J0-9.4S am pnaaramr, 


IMJaitpifg J). 

8 J4 An* foundukra course: Memlolulian'i 

, Dream (A101: prog tlf,- . 

Ml Curriculum design and development: -Sue- 
■anbury: A- Blueprint .Analysed IE203- pmg 

' • ■ 


if. 

l-f- 



Christ liuiLty- Interior Decoration (A29ll ptoj 

10JS Oaiitlimi theory and tunic . tincture: 
SchiOdlriger’* Wove Equtiitan (SM33): (nut 

H-*t Fundimenish ol stiihikal inference: FUK- 
tioat ii( Random Variables (M34I: prog 3).:. 

IMS. Drum: Ubt Ho((AJ07: prog?).. 

-. .12.18 - Biology i form and , ('mcitas; Wbn H 
Developnient^ (5302: praa MJ. 

-. 1240 Organic cMfllqiiy; The Sweet Snell of-Suc- 
c«u (S246: prog 6). 

13.05 Urutemuid gig space and line: Mailing Tine 

13-80 ' bcolofyf^VokincKt end Vokoroo Rock 

J3-SJ* Vundarocnult of tninun MOgmpbyi Complex 
Hunra^wystotev A Tojonta Case Study 

RADIO 3 (VHF) 

5.IJ I It story or arebliechtura and design 1690- 
_. .. 1939: Ootplua^PQ.fora H43 |A30i. ,. 

6.13* Personality ahd learning: Plage I nnd After 

•AS* portal toratsvefe* white tat syctecy-. 
Work mg Oau Self Help to the IWi century 

• MS Wouehs su^rtsirii: reoiral ihrmei InWiu. 

K iwunfa philosophy: Wii'temMlM-gnd ihj . 
enq* CinfetAeWi proa 6). •. 

7.13* Aict founds ton coune; Repetnioo to M<«* 

■ 74S* churea: fturiwrford and . 

tne AtomtSIOI; prug 5) 

r iUeit: Tho Origin* id Prsr- ' 
J6JM Linear .mfipmsScs-. 1 )fe»iW»« fMiflt: pR*j 
, .1*40* Rwkl WaHjrtg foe the Oik (UlOti fwg 

•; * 194)0 TctmmgMllcafeti warm: Phase U«k«d 


BBC2 I3J0-9.4S am prvaranmfi In Walt* u IB b» 
tianrmlHeJ on BBC U'etes) 

740 Technology fmndatioa courso: Dutch. Heat 

1.05* Science P r^nd ailoa t oorse: Sue). Stan and 
Spectra (SI 01 : proa II). 

BJO Marti a mallei foundation course! Mental Phi* 

. ■ ceiscs h Problem Solving (MIDI : prog II). 
,-MS . Making sense' of toatty: Bankmg |DI0t: 

c ' pm* - 

. 9 JO An slgorVilunlc appfnsdj to compuftog: Frara 
Pftjhlenrto'Piisgraai: 2 (M25I: nog 4), 

- MS' An introdurlioo u sociology: Home: Castle 
or Cage (l)(D2D7; prog' 3). . 

UktO MithetraU** across the cuntcnlnm: Is the 
' Problem ThalrCT fPME]33: pmg 3). 

10.35 laduiuiet - relations: Hotel and C« wring 
. Industry (mat: prog ti. ' 

II JO Are sod environment: Dure Without Stops 
’ (TAD292: prog 7).' ’ ■ 

dlJS t^jt Fortrm — Ml O.USA. Confearnce 

' 1 Hit ■feleeotnmun (cation sjittrnei: DSls TradltiM- 

sloa Niiworea (TJZI : prog 6). . . 

. 12.15- Sodal work, cotnrniartfy wart and aodety: 
; . Sochi Wotk Udder Attack (DQQ8: prog A). . 

1240 Dedriart malihf In Britabc Innovstton and 
, • • Farmer Decision Making (D20J: pro* 3); 

•- 13-05 Physiology of eels tad qnanlires: Htsroent 
’ Orgsafawrrki Mufetes (532l:|W4 6). 


BDC2 

640* Drama: Ubn' Rot (A307; piog 7). 

740* Modem an from 1848 to the present: styles 
and social tmpikationi: Rndtn (A35I; prog 

16J0 Pcmutaliiy and leamim: It Alt Depends on 
Jnur Pulat of View (E20t: pm 0). 

17, t3 Die nature, of chemisire; TraniHUjn Ele- 
. menu, OsUation Sutes (S304: prop 13). 
1740 InlroducGoo to pare mathematics: Looking at 
k.. fMJffl: prog II). 

18JI3 MaihcmalUi fouodiUon oour<«- Mental Pih- 
.... cease* in problem Solving (MICH: prog 31). 


|7te nature, of cfumisiiy: T 
menu, OsUation Sutes (SJOI: 
1740 lolroducGon to pare mathemai 
EquathiRS (M2OT: prog II). 


... cquanua* thtan: pmg it). 

18JI3 MathcmaiUi fouodiUon course: Mental hth 
.... cetseeta problem Solving (Ml0l:pmi 31). 
1BJA* Tbetmotogy. found* Kan coarse! Dutch Heal 


1BJA* Technology found* Kan coarse! Dutch Heat 
( I ID1: pmg 7). 

RADI0 3(VHk) 

043 areere. 478-330 BCr Clinic*] painting 
IA2V2: pn*g 6). i 

23.15 Ana. fotmdaUon coune: Musk and Words 
(AIOI: png 12). . 

234S* Technotogy foundation cpiirie: Learning from '• 

bad.o E ^ ,0,! ^ 7X , -V V V 

2348 Ooology: Oeofogtod History. from M»p Eyt- 


16J0 Conjffet' hi the Yam By V The Cap's Oettlng 
WWar add Wider (P2* : prog J).' r 
17.13 Govern lug school* The Meeting (P970: prog 

’ IMP C^irriculdm In ivTlddi an approach to evolua- 
'Uon: How Worthwhile Was W (P234t prog I 

18,03 Co mputlag and computers: Cottstructtni' add 
" , ' -Algpriihm (pM95liprag4). ' 

, •® J 0 Arts foundation conrao: Mptfe and [mages 

RADtef 3 1 - a1 ' 1 •' V - ' • 

• 5J3 World poll iks: The' Role of Nuclear Deter- . 
rents (D233: prog I). 

0.15* Science end belief: from Copernicus » Dar- 
win: The Cambridge Plitonlus (AMST283; 

5-13 I* psycho togyt Piaget In Practice (D303: *. 

23,13* RSflrw’ rente of society ; Brftato'i Crisis of 
’ » Pmntablllty (DtOl: prog 121. .. , ' • 

27,38 UndcriiaiulFnfc spew and tlrtie: SeelpiTi mu : 

.... tsiy : prag3). „ 


.En*r«r (5T294: prog 6). 

Conlftct hi the family: The G 
Wider add Wider (P253: prog J1 


work and aoctoty: . 
(DE?Qd: prog 8). .' ' 


Farmer Decision Mating (D20J: prog 3). 

13 J5 Pmstiglon of ceOa aed qnanlims: Fltameoi 
' OrgujatWWi Mukles(332l:|Wd6). 
13-30' Biotherolw.ry 'and oolecuhr biongy: The 
, Properties Of Eummea Programme 2' . — 
' CoHoperathrit)- fS32Jt pro* 6). 


lit eduratjon: Village. 
Schools (823*: prog 3). ' ■ " Tv 

Tuesday. May 12 ; [rr } 

840' Biology: . form end fimcafen: . Wbgt , Is 
. OeveropmentT (S2C2 : prop 1 1 ). 

>•05* An t atmducsion to materhle: Tensile Testing 
(TSMI: prog 5). 

. 7 JO* pvcrigiioei The Byohitirm of'Fisbe* (SJM: 


: RAOIoS^T,^^ JI,pw,6, ■ •• • 

; SJ5. Cogudhe' desclopotere: languege arid Udnk T . . 1M ‘ f^H/kmtTle Qvahilkm of'Ft*e* |S3^ 

log from bWh ro adafescaire: Mother-Infant ' • 'BBC2 p “*vr ' 

6,15 ^ 

;;v“f V &X .m k.«i % i. 

'■ (ss cMtsS&Stte si’s,- - ot ' ■ ’ **• SfW Xu* w 

•: :.9JS CaaKmrm^lmues'.A tdocadpu: Vdhgt , . I4,k kBgflvBBA J. 


Social Security for research into habllitation 
technology for use with the mentally handicap- 
ped. under direction of Dr Edward Whelan. 
£15.500 from the Department of Health and 
Social Security for research into school leavers 
and their families, under Miss Dorothy M. 
Joffree." 

£100,000 from the Economic Association for 
research Into a cuhicvlum In economics for 14-16 
year-olds, under direction of R. H. Rybn. 
£30,000 from the Nuffield Foundation into the 
role or mast ceils In the patho-physlology of the 
rcheuipatoid joint, under direction of Dr D. E. 
Woolley. 

£83,002 from the SRC for research into nuclear 
structure under Professor W. R. Phillips, 
£44,600 from the SRC [or research into TDHF 


Wednesday May 13 ■ 

fiAO* An (production to lodotogy: Home: Cattle • 
. . or Clge (I ) (D2Q7; prog 3). 

7.05*0oolo^y: Volcanoes and Volcanic Rocks (S13: 

7 JO performeoco: human futon aod «yi- 

tcni fa llo re i: The BART Car (TD342: prog 

BBC2 

540 Material! precepting: Aluminium in 

• Lyneraomh (T152: progJ) 

7,05 Xurfue and Mdlmentary proccrecs: ease 
•tudlei In Canb idenco IS335); Earth iclencu 
topics and method! pan It tSJ37) : * Loch 
Lomond Olacltthm (prog. S33.V7). 

7 JO Prirtctple* of chemtcB] pnxraei: Inientnl 


course will be able ta meet staff. ic e K“ 

linns nnri l,n,r .“r**®* 


from Mr Arnold Cannon01-4499M| 

Qiumo ri <-i site ryt ■ „ 


d missions Office, Middletex PoMnZ; 
Chase Side, Lontton N14 5TO. ^ 
• ■ « 

The fifth In a series of dhcuaiom < 
man ugemenl education foracarJemkaln 


held on May 12 at Leicester P<* ( iechiw:Tl,i« 
for discussion Is a paper by Mr AlinT«*« 
currently being considered bv the CeucH, 
National Academic Awards, li coven ifeate. 
lives of dcisgn maiuncmern tdacaim m 
topics, teaching approach and ntikiid.raiitfas 

for the selection of teachers and tfeWi* 
courses which might be developed Alitnhn 
free. Details from Mr Topalian, JJ GrrenAn 
Croydon CR0 5UX. 

• • • 

Association for (he Study or Modem rod Cata- 

e orary France. Jcan-Paul Saitie. AdtyiAcrii^ 
c hold at the University of Leicester refttin 
May 15. Dr T. A. Goodkoo (Wqtreibtcctut. 
Professor Douglas Johnson (UCL), hetrar 
Walter Redfern (Reading), Dr Jou W.d 
(TLS), Professor Philip Thody (Leeds), Pftfcw 
Michacllna Vaughun ( Lancaster) and P(Am 
J ohn Weightman (Westfield, Loadwisdiv 
among the speakers. Registration fee£MDv» 
membera ot the sssodaUAa, £74)0 fa wits 
information from Mn Edwirdt, Union Dm, 
University College. London WC IE 6BT. 


The Rise and Decline of the Modem Intetuuai 
System, the seventh Martin Wight ptowul 
lecture is to be delivered by Protasot F. H 
Hinsley, Master of St John's Coll rite, taint 
chancellor designate of the UnhemyofC* 
bridge on May 1 1 , at 5.30 ptr. In d» nckoht 
sciences lecture theatre of Ihe Uahtnty d 
Sussex. Admission free. 


annlvsls of nuclear collective motto*, sato 
direction of Dr J. M. Irvine. 

£26,350 from the SRC fer .ttearrt tda Rt 
hydroelaslic response of a pipeline seat u«ott 
sea bed o( various shapes, under tumta ct 
Professor D. M. McDowell. 

£23.950 from the SRC for reiwreh 
tlon phenomena In Ihe parton «». w<| 
direction of Professor Alexander Doosisfa. ft 
Graham Shaw and Dr J. K. Stonw. ' . 
£15,514 from the SRC for reteirdtintf ikfap 
and control of a ijg-zag B«ar gQW-.** 7 
direction of Dr E.E. D. Pickup. DiDlrtHfcuj 
and Dr G. W. McLean. • . 

£15,474 from Stalling .Rewirth 
research Into fibrinolysis, under Jht^w « 
Professor M. I. V. Jayson. . • 


RADIO 3 (VJUD . . .*.-... 

3.55* Tefecomnuuilcilloiii «yV»v- 
Loops (T32I : prog 3V ■ • 

8.15* The Enllghieoment: Tfe *”• 
Atuck on Chriinenlty 
6 J5 Reseirch meihodi ta rauratOTjW 
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Universities 


THE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 

Appllce lions ora Invited from suitably qualified pefgons foi 
appointment to the following positions: 

Research School of Pacific Studies 
Department of Economics 
FELLOW/SENIOR FELLOW 

The Department seeks a scholar with e proven record of 
publications who is Interested end preferably experienced in 
the study of economic policy Issues In the south-east 
Atli/ Pacific region. A macro-economist would be preferred. 
Cfoslng date: 29 May 1961. 

RESEARCH FELLOW/SENIOR RESEARCH FELLOW 

The appointee will be expected to undertake applied or 
theoretical research In the general area of the economics of 
developing countries, preferably with special reference to 
countries of Southeast or East Asia, or the Southwest Pacific. 
Enquiries should be directed to the Head of the Department. 
Professor W. M. Corden. 

Cloilng date: 29 May 1981. 

Conditions of Appointment: Terms of appointment for 
Senior Fellow/ Fellow Is five years with possible reappointment 
after review to retiring age; Senior Research Fallow/ Research 
Fellow up to three years with possibility of extension to five 
years. 

Salary on appointment will bB In accordance with 
qualifications and experience within the ranges: Senior Fellow 
*429917—534870 p.a.; Fellow 5A22301 -*29877 p.a,; Senior 
Research Fallow *A28722-*31874 p.a.; Research Fellow 
*A19132-*24972 p.a. Present exchange rates are: *A1 * 61 NP. 
Reasonable travel expenses are paid and assistance with 
housing Te given for an appointee from outside Canberra. 
Superannuation benefits are available lor applicants eligible to 
contribute. The University reserves the right not to make an 
appointment or to make an appointment by invitation at any 
tline, 

Proapeotiye applicants should obtain the further 

pc - 


Commonwealth Universities (Appti.) 36 Gordon Square. 
London WC1H 0PF before submitting applications, thesi 


ULSTER - THE NEW UN1VER8ITY 
8chool of Social Solenoea 
ECONOMICS 

Senior Lectureship with Special Reference to 
: ACCOUNTING 

Application* a nr Invited for the poatof Senior Locturo rwhlchfe ferrablB 
from 1 0ctober 1981 or a date to be arranged. Candidates ohould nroroa 
profsgpioftal accounting qualification and ■. degrafl In 
business adminfetrallon. econo mica or cognate nib|ect. A epeevu new 
o| interest should preferably be the mentgemanl accounting, seary 
ltalWithFSSU/J98l£12.306-dM10p-»- „ , „ 

Further particulars may be ,rnm 11,8 Reolatrar. The New 


The University of Now England 
Australia 

LECTURESHIP 
(3 YEAR APPOINTMENT) 

Department of Animal Science 

Applications are invited for o Lecture jhip lihreo yoai appointment! In 
Animal Science. The appoinlpo will be i«|ulr«l in reach iinrtcigi.nhinle 
couim In Anlmnl Production, to oiganize practical classes, to supcivisu 
honours and postgraduate student*, end to carry out emli nlhCMlutirs 
ns may bo required bv lire Hoad of Onponinoni. 

Tho applicant should hmro o hmjd knowlctliio of ihe animal mii'iitili-s 
anti bo obk) lo comributo to iinriciipadmfo rouisn* m snnm of iho 
following areas: giowih, riovetopmont and body composition: app'iod 
reproduction; applied climatology end wool biology. Thu appointee will 
bo expoctod to develop his/her awn research in ono of theso nr other 
holds rotated to animal produiren 
Appointment to commoncu as soon nt paisitdo 
Further information may be obtained Itoin the Ho.nl nl Dcpiulmcni. 
Professor J. S. F. Barkor in ttie University 
Salary: •A1B.13H28.130. Cluing dote: 6 June 198 V 
Poaltlon No. 468. 

Appllce t Ions, including the names and add ruses o( three 
referee* end etated Uie position number should be lent to the Bull 
Officer. The University of New England. ArmkJafe, New South 
Woles. 2351. Australia, prior to the closing data. Applicants should 
ask their referees to forward thalr reports to the Staff Officer 
without delay. ,MISI 


The University of New England 
Australia 

Lecturer In Psychology 

(Tenured) 

The Department of Psychology wishes to appoint a lecturer In 
Abnormal and Ciinkaf Psychology as soon as posrobfe after 
1st September 1981 to continue ongoing work in this area Applicants 
should possess postgraduate qualifications in Clinical Psychology and 
have active related research Interests. 

The Department leaches. Abnormal and Therapeutic Prychotogy at 
undergraduate level and alto wishes lo develop graduate work In 
Applied Psychology. Students areentodsd both hternafty and ettemuKv 
but teaching In the practice of Clinical Psychology couW onV be offered 
internally- ■ . , . , 

Informal enquiries regarding academic and professional rollers 
should be directed to ProfeesorR Giegson. Department of Psychology. 
Candidates are urged to reply to a delated protocol which wfll be sent 
on request. . 

6 8ta/y:*A1 9.13 1*28,130. Chnlnfl dote: 3* June INI 

Position No. 4*8. 

AppBcationa. including tha rtamaa and addresses of throe 
referees end stating the position number should be sen! to the 
Staff Officer, The Unlverafty of Now England, Arntlda**. New 
SouthWalao.2381 Australia, prior to the closing dele. - 



UNIVERSITY OF DUNDEE 
Department of Paychoiogy 

Ei . 

A vacancy exists for e Research. 
Felow lo work on B ; prefect 
concerned with sitiuidlna) and Inter 
personal ■ factors in eddescartt 
delinquency. Applicants should 
have ■..good, honours degree, 
preferably, but not nacogMray in 
psychology, md a Pf)D queliiicalfon 
of raaeaich experience andwaWng 
equivalent to that of a PhD in an .. 

appropriefo 8 f “* Ewriance ta 

Interviewing. • Working with 
adoiescenta and aome computing 


The appoWiment is fertwo and a 
.. ^ Sepiembof 

acolB-l.A lor 
Research Stef! IC8070-EI067S) with 
placing according- ’to ega, 
qusnflcoiloniand experience. . 

Applloetlons Itwo coplaa) 
naming Ihrae refereae ahould be 
aant to K. M. Cocker. Peraormel 
Office, The Urthreralty.- Dundae 
DD1 4HN by 6th June 1081 from 
whom further partieufara are 
available. P{eaae quole Bel. 
E8TO3f8lG. . - , 


Colaiste n:t hOllsc.oil« Coreaicjh 
University College Cork 


li] 


The Unlvereltv of Tesmonbi 
Australia 

RESEARCH FELLOW 
IN REMOTE 
SENSING 

Applicntions in inwtod for tho nhovn 
post to whlrh tippoiitfinetil will bn 
on a contract baita isinljllv until tho 
oral of 1982 Tno ftosojrch Fnilow 
will ho uiukIwiI m the Central 
St tan tii Lnbrratnrv which hnusna 
niftju! items nl mlu.tnrcil Mii-ntitic 
rqii'piMcnt in l*ui UniveiiHtv of 
Tnsnremo. Tho nppnint*w will hf 
directed to inleo lojilmg rota Injm 
LANOSAT. metn«'ott>t)k»' 1 S-tlrthtira 
nnd simitar atvi'cni This Irerdwiiro 
facititHis will form on aritunet to tire 
Loboratoty’e otlMlng contputar 
network which is based on DEC 
PDP/ 1 1 machinon. The fitDlit«s will 
Bctvlco thi- University nnd vanauB 
State butties - Duties will include Iho 
<1 aval op men i of Ihe nucossnry 
softwmo nnd torelnn with vailnun 
usoru an spitrific pio|nct». 
Qunlilicnflons sltould include o 
degnm In Kignce or engineering 
with further exporienco in remote 
sensing, including iha davatapment 
ol software systems. Tiro appointee 
may fae required lo spend soma lime 
in Canberra on sol I wet ff 
development 

Salary will be within the Research 
Fe'low I equaled lecturer! ccofe 
SAI9.132- 1 « •AB58.8 ■ 8A8S7 - 
9A2S.132PB. 

Condi Ilona of Appointment 
end application forms obtainable 
from the Association a I 
Commonwealth Unlveraltlee 
(Appfal, 38 Gordon Square. 
London WC1HOPF. 

Agpfkafions cfose on 3QH i Junr. 

TMEBt 


J*^!Stnttf) t impior» 

"»F 

r«l*>5 UMVl HSin 


Applies lions are rnvrted for the 
posl of Lecturer in Linguis tics 
in ihe Faculty of Art». 
Candidates should be well 
qualified in general descriptive 
end Theoretical linguistics. 
Selafy scale £8070- £12860. 
Starting apiary Wifi be within 
tho range £6070- £851 5 
depending on age, qualif- 
ications and experience. 

Further particulars may be 
obtalhad from: 

Mrs. E. C. P. Sears 
The University. 
Southampton,’ &09 bnH 

to whrirp applications should 
be sent 47 copies! quoting 
reference 729/ A. . . 

, 7HC3I 


Design 

Lectureships 

Apuiicaiiiviii ini iiivilcil lur luui 
KtluniTiHIP:l wiir, in iha Uiwn'iitv‘t 
0 -pv(rn enrol C>«*t>vi'Oi*il|i>< 

Design Craft Technology 

III*-* I All BKlclivliiuirili n-i| m-irrlt 
ihoi* pt.yc!, iir, muclMi'K jl or rtaclrral 
*nflinroil lOi’cshkiI *uh ir® irg'.rvnj ul 
i(Y>n',lixiv Irs'.lii'i Ai-piiLjmi mw 

atUVts t)PKCi>VlllV K-tini-J 

Designer 

An aciwlntn «i 'I c> mtn'inl la ih-no 
'iMidntil who. hsvinv roc-r I*" 
*4 t>* nVKPiwtl wiira 
d«,«iou-nil S*d innirag.iiinq 
edur a: on rositicds. 

Design Teacher Training 

An oujir-nimrot at SimimI 10 nurau 
sItmiTv corKSiiraa Wth ihe ira<ni^ of 
dn-gn tfidCtu-ra In MranriKy kN>CI* 

Csnri ism ihoufrt to grararom w hovr 

Bn rarirtooh*!* Q'ofnvorjJ qiflUta*|t0n 
and K*v« hid imenru* irtavfnl ro in* 
nhr*teJ fWO ol tntgrmt Act*’t«n" 
b-rmsn 30 and 40 vnu old would br 
pi dr ied Ss<jr*MVruiih* Ueluitr tea-'* 
{6070 taf 12.88P ii is roord that rao ol 
t^oravununfnii a n t>* wnf.in r*u iw«*' 
hj'i ol in* srsta Fuilhci intomihon and 
aixiicsiicn fraroa from Paul Jon men. 
EatatAVuTwnT tMK* qun (*0 »ff- Blrjt 
CO 

Xaugtit><»ouoh LttafiimrAtj 

riBHi 



ffif »Wllf«HrtJ 
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Universities continued 


DURHAM 
UNIVERSITY OF 

TEMPI JHAIIY LECTURESHIP IN 

CHINESE I.ANCI'AOE ANI1 
CIVILIZATION 

ApplIrHClcn* urc invlctl lor a 
Tompnrary Lectureship In 
Chlnove Lnna uau« anti CUili/ailun 
to bn Mind for rlirxn vium from I 
Oitnbnr 1DHI. Thr. ucrsoji 
appointed will lie nxiicctrd lo 
contribute qonarally trj ilin 
irnrhlno of Chinese* aludlnn, innl 
preference will he given tn aoma- 
one fomoMnni both In Clneslcal 
and In Mo darn Standard Chine to. 

The splery will be ul an 
appropriate point on (lie Lertiir- 
are' scale (presently £6070- 
£13.860 por annum! taunt tier 
wllli the normal panelun ur-runno- 
mente. 

A ppl kalians i three copies i, In- 
cludin'! the nomne of throe re- 
feree i should be sent not later 
thun Saturday, 30 May 1981 to the 
Rouhtrur and Secretary. Old 
Shire Hall. Durham DHI HIP, 
from whom further particulars 
■nay bp olital nod . HI 

LIVERPOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF 

DEPARTMENT OK ECONOMIC 
ANI> BUSINESS STHI HEN 

Srrturoshlp In Butlnnm Hlnnnra 

and Accounting, or Mam me rial 
Eroituinli a . 

Applications are Invited for the 
above pad. bath (rum persona 
with experience o(. nr an Interest 
In. niiiiiaaDrIui arrquiittnii Slid 
biislueiui fin amt-: and (mm tlidMi 
with u flood liainnruiniri In man- 
it aerial tir Industrial nionumlca 
who would lie prrpumd in <lv- 
velop tlirlr Inlereme In nrrnti 
ruin tori in bualnnai ilnoiii-e and 
arLmintinii. Init-reaicii porwtne 
mnv cantULt llir llnpnrlmpnt on 
031-709 6033. (Eel. 26031 It. 
illwun 1 lie |x mil Ian. 

TJie Initial salary will ho whlilii 
tlic rnniiii E3.90S-I8.8-IS ivr 
annum on a eral a rltl nnln Cl 1 . 373 


Appllratlnn, tone l lie r with Iho 
nume* ol iltroc reforms should bo 
received IIOI Intnr than IHIIi May. 
1381. by The Kealatrar. The 
University. P.O. Bo t 147. Liver- 
pool L693BX. from whom further 

S artkulHra may hn obtained, 
mote Kef. RV/T6D.aHE6, HUH 


LONDON 

UNIVERSITY OF 

GOLDSMITHS' COLL COE 

DEPARTMENT OF RFXItilON 

Tetnimrary Half-time Lecturer In 
lie Unions Education 


TIm successful candidate will l» 
required io assist with the rail- 
pious edurailon and pastnruduote 
training coureas provided bv the 
department. 

A working know I a dan of tho 
major nan- Western rallnlone and 
the ' nhennntenoloat of r# llolon 
would ba helpful. 

Candidates should be pradnatee 
with appropriate experience. 

Salary on scale (pm-ralRl 

E l.Sil . K IS Increments to 
IB, 087 per annum- inclusive, at 
London Allowance. 

For further details write to the 
Personnel Officer. University of 


London SE14 6N 
for applications 3 


ZIMBABWE 
UNIVEII9ITY OF 

Appl lest ions are luvliod fin- ilia 
fiilluwlnq L*ctur*iMp.'S*nlor Lec- 
ture! hip ix lit a III:- 

ANATOM V: Tlifi npp-ylntc'- 

will hn raqiatred io Icucli tiros* 
Anatumy/illsiol'Jiiv lu Mutlical 
Student*. I'roferonrp would be 
nlven to applicants with a mnilkol 
ouullflcntioii and learhlnn experi- 
ence In a Msdlral Schuul. 

CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY 
(two postal: Applicants must have 
a mrdlcal qualification with Sp«- 
clallai diploma surh as MHCP or 
equivalent. Experience III Clinical 
Pharmacology would be an ad van- 
tone. Duties will Include loathing 
Phorniacotapy and Clinical Plinr 
macoloay to Medkol and Pharma 
cy etuilonts, assisting In manaqn 
ment of aenrrul medical wards: 
research In Phnrmacolony ana 
Tlterapnulks. 

PSYCHIATRY (two ousts): 
Applicants must have medical d"- 

B ree plus post -urn dun le anollllca- 
oii In I’syrhlatry rnqlsirubte with 
Madlcnl Council of Zimbabwe, 
duties will Involve service and 
teaching at uncle rnraduate and 
pc-stqraaiiuie La vela and research. 

SALARY SCALES I Approx. 

stq. rqulvs. I: 

Nen-Medicali 

Senior Lecturer CD. 687 x 364 — 
10,778 x .173 - £13,644 

Lecturer G rods I £8,777 x 364 — 
10,333 

Ln curer Grada II £4.836 a 348 
- 6.376 x 364 - £8.306 
Mad I cal r 

Senior Lecturer £13,RA9 x 414 
- 13.333 x 348 - £13.873 

Leccuror Grade I El 1 ,968 « 364 
™ 13.434 

Lectjjjer Grade II ED. 437 x 336 

Aa'slxtnnl Lnrlurer £7.237 X 

998 - 8.439 

CONDITIONS OF SERVICBl' 
noth permiinent pcnslminblo 
terms and share -leriri can tree Is 
ore offer rd far acadantlr posts. 

. FURTHBH PARTICULARS on 
the above posts, on conditions or 
service and on method of applica- 
tion should be obtained prior to 
submitting on application from 
director. .Appointments and Per- 
sonnel. University of Zimbabwe. 
P.O. Bax 167. Mount Pleasant 
Salisbury. Zimbabwe. 

Overseas applicants mny 
obtained Turiher particulars from 
ilia Association of Common- 
wealth Unlve rally (Apple. ), 36 
Gordon Square. London YVC1H 
OPF. 

Applications should be submitted 
by 28 May 1981. Ml 


university 
college of 
swAnseA 



CANTERBURY 

UNIVERSITY OF KENT 

FACULTY DF SOCIAL 
-SCIENCES 

RESEARCH OPPORTUNITIES IN 
• SOCIOLOGY 

Tlio Bnard of Studl"* In Surlnl- 
oily anti Social Anthropology In- 
vites anpllrutloiis for Iwu 
S.6.R.C. roxouri h atutleiilnlilps III 
Sue lolnuv. Iniinhk for two yenrs 
from D. tnbnr 1981. 

Appll'aiitx nliuiilil have or ex- 
per I to liavn a nund honours 
doqn.n In hoclnlofiv ur closely 
rnlalml illsclpjlnus. 

Furtliar delulls of these unit 
other opportunities Tor lull-time 
and part-time graduate studies In 
Soclolony and Social Anthropolo- 
gy mny be obtained from the 
Senior Assistant Registrar- Facul- 
ty ol Social Sciences the Registrar 
University Canterbury Kent CT2 
7NZ. quoting ref era nco No. PGBf 
81/THE9. 


EDINBURGH 

UNIVERSITY OF 

Department of Mechanical 
Engineering 

-SRC RESEA RC1I STUDENTSHIP 

Applications nrn muted for a 
Science Research Cuuncll Posl- 

E iruduata Studentship which has 
■nan awarded to Iho Department . 

Tim Studentship la tenable from 
October I SSI to undertake super- 
vised research leading to the 
degree ol Phd. 

Applicants should aatlary the 
SI1C conditions of eligibility and 
nhould have, or uxpcct lo receive 


this year, at least an upper second 
class honours degree In Enulnrer- 
Inn. Mathomutlca or Physics. 


The successful applicant will be 
expected to choose n research 
topic In either Applied Dynamics 
or Fluid nynamln. The Depart- 
ment Is well-onulpped for re- 
search In both these areau. 

Further details and application 
forms may be obtained from Dr. 
W.O. McComb, Department . ol 
Mechanical ■nginaarlng. Universi- 
ty of Idlnburgn. Mayfield Road, 


Polytechnics 


Newcastle Upon Tyne Polytechnic 

School of Surveying 

LECTURER II OR SENIOR LECTURER IN ESTATE 
MANAGEMENT/VALUATION 

Applications are Invited rrom candidates with an Interest in 
Valuation, Estate Management, Building Surveying or 
Property . Development for this new poat. In addition to 
teaching, principally at undergraduate level, the post will 
Involve course development and administration and will 
provide opportunities tor research and staff development. 
Applicants should hold an appropriate degree and/or 
professional qualification and have a range of relevant • 
experience. If you would like lo discuss this opportunity further 
telephone Mr. W. E. Renehaw, Head ol School (0832 26002 
extension 284). 

School of Economics 

LECTURER II OR SENIOR LECTURER 

The School of Economics wishes to appoint a specialist In the 
field of Banking and Finance with appropriate academic 
qualifications and professional experience or a willingness to 
acquire both to teach and assist In the development of 
professional and vocational courses for the Banking, Building 
Society and Insurance Sectors. 

An appropriately qualified and experienced candidate may 
ba offered an appointment at Senior Lecturer level. 

Alternative applications would also ba welcomed from 
similarly qualified applicants who wish to be considered for 
Associate Lecturer posts in the School, which would ba on a 
mutually agreed baste, enabling them lo combine an academic 
post with the continued development of their professional 
career. 

School of Applied Social Sciences 
LECTURER II IN SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY AND 
INSTITUTIONS 

A sociologist Is required from 1.9.81 to leach sociological 
theory ana institutions on the honours sociology degree and 
other courses. Expertise te epistemology and moral philosophy 
Is esaentlsl and other interests are welcomed, 

, School of Chemical and Life Sciences 

LECTURER II IN CHEMISTRY 

Applications are invited for thB above post tenable from 1st 
September 1981 from candidates possessing a good Honours 
Degree. In Chemistry and who have had appropriate research 
and/or Industrial experience. A higher ’degree would be an 
advantage and experience In Radlochemtetry, Environmental 
Chemistry and/ dr Analytical Chemistry would be useful, 

‘ The successful candidate will be required to lecture in 
Inorganic and Physical Chemistry and encouraged to engage In 
research. 

. School of Business Analysis 

LECTURER II IN BUSINESS ANALYSIS 

Required to teach on a wide range of courses In one or more pf 
, die fqfl.owfng areas; • ■ 

Business Policy, Business Environment* Corporate Strategy ; 

- and.PlBnnlng. Date Prpcawlng, Periston Analysis, Informatibn > u ; 
• Systems/ Management Science and Quantitive Methods, 
Participation h also expected In bourse administration arid 


Although . Candidates .■ should have Industrial experience, 
navyfy qualified postgraduates will be considered, 

Burnham' F.R: UP- CM8i-£1043V p.a-l SL - E9824 - 
£11h328lbar) — £12j141 p.a.’ : 

For fdrther details end application form, returnable by 
22nd , May r l881, please call . our 24 hour telephone 
answering aerytoe (0*32. 231281 or send a stamped 
addressed enveioca to tha Personnel. Officer, Newcastle 
upon Tyne. Pplytachnlc, Ellison Building. Ellison place, 
Newcastle uponTynq NE1 8ST. • ' THP „ 



R0BERT GORDON'S INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, ABERDEEN 
School of Management Studies 

Lecturer or 
Senior Lecturer 

in Business Policy & Administration 
Appropriate degree/professlonal qualifications 
relevant experience required for one year 
appointment from September involving degree 
and postgraduate work. Placement’ and salary, 
according to experience, on scales — 

Senior Lecturer: E10.5Q9-C13.281 par annum 
(under review} . 

Lecturer: £5, 968-El 1,307 per annum 
(under review) 

Details from Secretary, Robert Gordon's 
Institute of Technology, Sohoolhlll, 
Aberdeen ABB 1 FR (0224 B74511). th 
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Colleges of Technology 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Senior Lectureship In Civil Engineering 

Applications are invited from candidates having a good 
hcriourB degree In civil engineering, together with relevant 
teaching. Industrial and/or ressarch experience. A special 
Intaresiln Water Engineering, Geotechnics or Materials, and a 
Nghsr degree In any of these specialist areas, would be an 
advantage- The duties of the person appointed will include 
acting as course leader for the BSc In Civil Engineering; 
teaching on a’ variety of couraBS up to honours degree level; 
and undertaking research. 

The salary (currently undBr reviewl la on the Senior 
Lectureship (A) scale, viz. £10,50B-£11,697 (Bar) -£13,281, 
with Initial placing dependent on approved prior experience. 
Financial assistance towards tha coBt of removal expenses may 
be payable. 

Further particulars and application form obtainable from 
tha Personnel Officer, Dundee Collage of Technology, 
Bell Street, Dundee DD1 1HG to whom completed 
application forma should be returned by 22 May. 1981. 


Colleges of Higher Education continued 


Royal Naval Collage, Greenwich 

PRINCIPAL/SENIOR 
LECTURER - REACTOR 
ENGINEERING 

...to lecture end tutor In reactor and plant dynamics, system 
design assessment and failure studies up to MSc level with an 
emphasis on pressurised water reactors and (hair associated 
’ plant; Bupervtea laboratory and project work; contribute to the 
development of hybrid computing, In particular the 
development of sophisticated reactor and plant simulators 
driven oy hybrid computers and to conduct/aupBrvfea research 
in fields relevant to naval nuclear propulsion. At Principal 
Lecturer level there will be additional ’responsibilities 
concerning the management Bnd organisation of the Reactor 
Engineering Division. 

Candidates should have a flrat or second class honours 
degree or acceptable equivalent In a relevant branch of 
engineering, plus several years professional experience, 
preferably Tn the design, analysis, operation or construction of 
water moderated reactor systems and In hybrid computation. 
Lecturing/ teaching experience at MSc. level would be tin 
advantage. A knowledge of dlgltlal and analogue computation 
Is highly desirable. Relevant management experience Is 
required for appointment at Principal level. 

Starting eatery; Principal level £10,1 10-E12, 980 or Senior 
level £8,066-£1 0,040 according tD qualifications and 
experience. Promotion prospects. 

Fot further details and an application form. Ito be 
returned by 29 May 1B81) write to tha Civil Service 
Commlsalon, Alencon Link, Basingstoke. Hants, RG21 
1JB, or. telephone Basingstoke (0258) 68551 [answering 
itnrioa operates outside office ■ hours). Pleass quote 
175638. 

THESfl 


BEDFORDSHIRE 
Education Service 

BEDFORD COLLEGE 
OF Higher Education 

School or Sdenco and 
Mathematic* 

II IN ■ ‘ 

TICS 

Jf***}4 tor let September 
iSrJj *«> develop and be rSipontt- 


H£ RE FORD AND 
WORCESTER 

COUNTY COUNCIL OF 

HORC ESTER COLLBOE OP 
HIG H BREDUCATION 
Appointment or e Lecturer 
(I/Sepiar Lecturer in Economics 


'**S2xSW 


IN 


rwpm remedial work to B Ed 
■ndtMe end to teacher* on ln- 
"Fjjs course* 'would be an 

■a vantage- . 

Applicants mutt have goad 
either In 


r-tBsas- 


j-Saa a , -Tar”t«' r °sJa 

gnryjrjgg: 

7 ™** > for leocheri. 

UyN*P[lcanta must be well quel* 
wSc H^thamatlclan* preferably 
°* per[ »'Ke or teacher 

b’dIsSR. 

date Friday, 19th i^eg 


. ' ^CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


KSca°to L loln “tKfl Social Sclanct 
Dl virion which maicee a major- 
contribution to net praduete 
certificate In 0 du^t 1 cm coui*M 
for economics greduetM end U 
Involved In irintHeUves In 
■Ehool«|ndiutry naison ■no IP" 
d tn trial Held M 

teaching lit ■ BEd. tHone.) tint- 
Ha l traunlngl ond Ha combined 
. honours degree eoursee. 

A well queliricd economlm 
qraduate la eouflht who would 
be abli lo meke e creeUvs con- 
tribution to cyir*n; end future 
developraente In this work. 

The appointment WbMt jejjti 
be eft active from let Beptemoer 
. 1BBT will- be on t lw_M Ctury 
(I/Seplor Srela tcur 

renUy IA, 468-E1S. 

. applketlon 
per lie ultra - 

' pSg. u, "br B - .. 

ahoujd be returned linniodlite«j 

LONDON ’ 

•*' . Heeeifch AUUtsnu n ra re. 
quire d Tn the followlnn areas. 

PENAL POLICY MAKING 

.. • in r-plmlno1< 


LANCASTER 

8. MARTIN'S COLLEOE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

LECTURER IN ENOL1BH 

Application! ere Invited from 
qualified graduates with 
appropriate experience In 
echools for appointment from 
let January 1BB3 (or earlier) to 
the poet of Lecturer It/Sentor 
Lectuer in Enalllh to leech in 
the B.A./H.Ecl. Ilanourm ana 
Ordinary courses. 

Specialism within the periud 
1600 lo the present day end In 

C articular ability to contribute 
d the Shakespeare course* era 
requirements ol the poet. 

Further details end applica- 
tion form* may be obtained 
from: The Principal. B. Martin's 
College, Lancaster LAI 3JD- 
Complated application forma 
should he returned by aind 
May. HB 

WAKEFIELD 

CITY OF 

METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 

BRETTON HALL COLLEOE OK 
HIGHER EDUCATKION 

School of nrama 6 Theatre 
Bluilln 

Required lor September. I9BI 
tutnr tn loin the Ilramn teem. 

Sound end imeglneUve leeching 
is looked for together with good 
qualification* end eiperlintw/ 
training In one or more ol the 
following areas: voice end nptecli. 
piny directing, applied drama. 

The College otferi BA Honours 
and Ordinary degreoi In Drama. 

Salary: Lecturer I USen lor Lec- 
turer £6.463 — £9.634 — £19.141 ■ 

Further deielle and application 
forms from the Pr^atlpel. Brottnn 


Wakellrllf. W. Vorhs. IDgft 
S 3261 1, in be rotnrnml hy SOIh 

May. l4ll. ” a 


lliili'" College, 
kid. W. 


Colleges of Art 


LONDON 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART 


Applications are Invited far 
post of 9 dev MX TAPES! 
TUTOR In the SCHOOL Ol T_.. 
TILE DESIGN for ^ptember 
I SSI. Salary on ecelp £3318- 
£68 13 according lo quallftratlom 
and experience. 

Further particular* end ep- 

B llcit Inn form* koffl Assltoni 
eqlitrer (Htaff I. Royal t^illoge 
of Art, Hcmlngton Gore. Londutt 

. swt abu. iw 


SURREY 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

WE8T 7ffl®'SffiS? EOF 

PR ®KVtiS T D U E n Rf R 

SCULPTURE 

The above past within the 
. Departmont of Fine Art will be- 
■ come vacant on let Hr pt ember 
1981 due to retirement. 

The College is looking lor e 
sculptor of distinction preferably 
with ecperlence of teechlna at 
degree level. 

The poet oiler* cansldernble 

CTu&^ l W. n «ri h ".l , ra 

Surrey. 

Salary. Burnham P.E. Prbicipal 
r scale £11.398 to 
I plus Sumy w eight Ing. 

Application forme end fwiher 
infonnitlDfl from The Chief 
Administrative Olflcer. Will Sur- 


J ■ 

asssr, 




Administration 


DURHAM 

UNIVERSITY OF 

vfmsmaisiB*® 




ieTp.a.) end 



Jssfisess^Bawss 

Oraduate SMIftt. and la reepoml- 
tala to ihe^ rrinrfpali for 'til aepccu 
of the Society ■ ecUllllei. 


taw^eP^^'ra^uid^ 

it ieter Ihnti i Jang 


DURHAM 

ST- AlflAN'S COLLEGE 

Application* ore Inviind tram 
orsduBtesfarlhe pnit of Adminis- 
trative Asdttanl In St. Aldan'S 
Cnllcaa (rum 1 Aii0ii*t 1981. or 
aurh other dato e* may bn 
arranged. -St. Alden'i I* ■ Uni- 
versity College admitting men end 
women itudenl i. 

The Inlnsl salary will be pi an 
appropriate point on Grade 1 II nl 
thn National Ailmlnlelratlvl- hi all 
balra <£3283-181123 par annum I 
logal hnr with normal iinunliui 
arrnnqemenl*. 

Appllcallon* (three cuplesi. 
logolher with the neinrv of two 
referuee. should be aubmltlnd nut 
Inter then Monday. 23 Mnv 1981 
■□the Principal, il. Aldan's C|nl- 
lege. Durham DHI 3LJ. Irnrn 
wliom further peril rulers may hn 
obtained. Mil 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

CAREERS SERVICE 

STUDENT CAREERS ADVISER 
[APS El 7029- £7497 Infinity el 

Thl* post, bnsrrt at the bind "fit 
Cereora Advisory Centre at llal- 
fleld Poly I or little, pruvldr* a 
careers atrvli n to student* llvlnn 
ur studying In llerllurdshlre u» 
dBflrie and similar Vrvul mur«eH. 
Preference will be given lo,are du- 
als. quellfled careers Offlcern. 
with hitowledae or etperlenm nl 
srlcnta or technnluny- 

App Motion form and d»talln 
from the County Coiner* fllllcrr. 
County llall. Ilerl lord ITekplinrir 
343431 Ext 33BB fnr return w Ithln 


Examiners 


. from 
_mlnH- 

trariva — — — - iiw.i. . A U gull 
1981 oreueh other date as may b* 
arranged. 

iK-iWBWSS:' 


sent (three 

^ r f \r Mt 


cau. 

* T 


LOFAffTtiAND 


tmffi r f?ff tioptember 


1: 


■'i- 


__ "teltal eleatronlc# In 

ln 

' TsShfiS 1 .. rweereh experience.. . 
e*til|^ (l **i , ®rit(K4 would bp fn . 

L4f letv £9«B 4 l£tg. u i favibidct ' 

i?Sr 




^jfs.vaaifa aas 

VPrpreMtenel - tpurses 


HAMPSHIRE 

THE MSOtjjMFJIt KAMI N ING 

fur thn tli-iierul t'crl inrate (if 
Education 

Wellington Hi .iivr. Aldrrahol . 
Hamnililre (>l'l I IBU. 

Applli al lulls are Insltfd Nr »ho 


POM ot CHIEF EXAMINER rur 
UEOI.I1APHY *1 ORDINARY 
LEVEL fur Hie 1I1B3 serin* ttf 


exam Inst iotri. 

Applicant! must be graduates 
with aulimantlel leaching ftstmri- 
rnre and mual ha*o Imd nl least 
five years' esamlnliia einrrleiirr 
at GL'E Ordinary Level, hspen- 
ence of paper galling and mnchlnd 
■cliema rnminictlun is also desir- 
able. 

Appllcallon forms end details 
ol the pull. Including dut Lee. (»H 
payable end cundlllnne ol 
appointment, ere available em 
request lu ihe Secretary General 
Uepl A6. at thn Board 1 * ufllcoe 

Tha doling dele far receipt ill 

S mpleted applkallun forma » 3 1 
av 1981 . HR* 


Personal 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 
MUG 10 ttHI.QUO 
wni'vn lee hi! on nqneil 

REGIONAL trust i.td 

31 Dover Street. Pieeidily 
London W1A 4RT 

Phone t 01-41*1 995* 


Research 


MANCHESTER 
UNIVERSITY OF 


ma 9 


RESEARCH 


Research Assistant 

Economist or Economic Historian (preferably with a 
knowledge of transport economics and an Interest in recent 
business history) to act as Research Assistant in a major 
study of the development of the U.K. railways business 
since the war. Financial and commercial aspects of 
corporate affairs, including relations with Government end 
successive investment programmes, will be studied from 
contemporary documents In a historical framework. 

The successful applicant will be part of a research team 
working In London and the appointment will be for a ono or 
two year period tenable from 1st August 1981, or as soon as 
possible thereafter. Salary will ba at an appropriate point in 
the SSRC scales, with London weighting. Applications, 
with curriculum vitae and the names of two academic 
referees, should be sent to: 

Dr. T.R. Gourviah, 

School of Economic end Social Studies, 
University of East Anglia, 

Norwich NR4 7TJ. 

Closing date for applications: 1st June, 1981 


Overseas 


Application Invited W this 
pHSB-funae4 reaeereh 00*1 to 

work on * lcllQv^up.crf * iOhort ol 

Dqvra a syndramf chil dren Jn- 
1 solved In an early Iniarsentlon 
prof act. 

The work will bo pirtUuTerly 

Flunal aweaume. 


Applicant* mould be qualified 
Dyyrnolnglalft with raparl* 


ieoce in 




MaarlrtilM’ MIS&rL. byJunr 
Alb. 1981 - Pvtlhar drrolia era 
qyglUbit un iVqimal. » H 


^ . r . SHEFFIELD , 

(I «S o? btt iiNmniiiivfif 

■ km. iid lia fmalllar. : FHVMI SI 



with tome proven, ramarcli . a* 
parlours. - 

OEOORAPKY : 

. Honourfl Gradual* wllH jwuil 

effiSNSSS 

ondiv^i*. ui * ° 

C ^o“p«^.«Un»Wbi9rSK 




Ysait^itssss 

: . 

Toiiitiia l»r Ipa »»«r*. l»"* ) 1 
...-Oitnbar lfltil. - i ', 

’ Start Inii aaijry ii|*M»-MII lid 
, ;R 4 A lUillqn IA-, - • J. . 

'iiaiiKtil: 


axporUora 
eUliaU qr.LIJWg]*tt. 
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RESERVE BANK OF AUSTRALIA 




PROFESSORIAL FELLOWSHIPS IN 
ECONOMIC POLICY— 1982 
SENIOR FELLOWSHIPS IN 
ECONOMIC POLICY— 1982 

The Reserve Bank of Australia inviles applica- 
tions for Professorial Fellowships and Senior 
Fellowships in Economic Policy. These awards, 
which ere made from tho Bank's Economic and 
Financial Ressarch Fund, are designed to 
encourage full-time research into applied 
aspecte of Australian economic policy. 

Appointments will normally be for a term of one 
year. The awards are tenable at universities 
and other suitable tertiary Institutions In 
Australia with which arrangements have been 
made by the Bank. They ere not intended to 
provide opportunities to obtain higher degrees. 

SALARIES AND ALLOWANCES 
The salary for a Professorial Fellow will be 
equivalent to that of a Professor at an 
Australian university (currently SA40.087 p.a.J. 

A Senior Fellow may be paid the equivalent of 
an Associate Professor or Reader {currently 
$A33,831*'p.a.) or the first year of the Senior 
Lecturers* scale (currently SA26.869 p.a.J. 
Salaries will be adjusted from time to time in 
line with movemenls in comparable university 
salaries An allowance will be paid to host 
institutions to cover approved costs necessarily 
incurred in relation to the. Fellowship. Reason* 
able costs of the transfer and return of the 
appointee and his or her dependent family will 
be paid. 

APPLICATIONS 

Applications should be made on tha appropriate 
form, which oan be cbialned from: 

The Manager 

Reserve Bank, 6f Australia ' 

8-10 Old Jewry 

LONDON. EC2R 8DT U.K., • 

The Representative 

Reserve Sank of Australia 

70 Pina Street 

NEW* YORK, N.Y, 10006 U-6-A. 

The Secretory 

Reserve Bank of Australia . 

Bpk 3&47.G.P.0. 

SYDNEY. N,S.W. .2001 

AUSTRALIA 

Applications musi reachihaSeefeia^YrRsM^ 
Bank dfAust^eiid. by 30 June t98 '- 
Applicants should arfanga. for at feaBt two 
i .referees to forward confidential reports id int 
‘ eankbefdre tha Cipslng date: ... 


.J . 
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THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Overseas continued 



! • 



Adelaide College of the Arte and Education 
South Australia 

Adelaide College of Ihe Arts and Education Is an Australian 
College of Advanced Education which offers a range of 
graduate and post graduate courses in the visual artB, 
performing arts, design. Aboriginal studies . community 
languages and physical education. The college also offers a 
wide variety of teacher education programmes at the primary, 
secondary, technical and further education level. 

The collage lias over five hundred staff and more than five 
thousand students undertaking Its courses via a number of 
study modes. 

The college Invites applications for ihe fallowing contract 
position: — 


LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER IN 
HOME ECONOMICS 

The college offers a bachelor of aducatlon degree with 
specialisation in home economics and a graduate diploma in 
home economics. The college ia also planning a bachelor of 
applied science degree In home economics which Is intended 
to begin in 1882. The homB economics department has 
recently moved into a newly constructed facility at Ihe 
Underdate campus and forma part ol the faculty of applied 
sciences. The appointment will be made in one of the following 
areas: 


Psychology! Soclology/Phlloaophy of Home Economics, 
Home Eaonomlcs Education and Curriculum. 

Textiles and Clothing. 

Strong candidates with expertlso in other aspects of home 
economics will ba considered, 

A pplicants should have a higher degree with a major In home 
economics. The successful applicant will be expected to take a 
leadership role In the development and teaching of courses in 
home economics and its promotion in the community. 

Length of contract — three years. 

A more detailed statement concerning the college and the 
position maybe obtained from Dr. I. Walker, Tel: 818 352001 1 . 


Senior Lecturer I : 28,090 - 29,818 » 

Senior Lecturer II : 26,669 - 27,486 
Lecturer I : 22,388 - 26.132 
Lecturer II : 18. 132 -21 ,877 
Lecturer III : 18,489- 18,890 

IAubi. Dollars 1.00 *• US Dallam 1.1488 - Pounds St. 0.6288. 
aaat 27 April. 1981). 


Applications setting out name, address, qualifications and 
experfanco. together with the name end address of three 
ref erase, are to ba addressed to:— 

i 

The Secretary, 

Staff and Council Services 
Adelaida College of the Arte end Education 
Holbrooks Road. Underdale, 

South Australia. 6032, 

Australia. ‘ 


Closing date; Id Juno, 1981. 


trail- 


: TASMANIAN COLLEGE OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 
SCHOOL' OF SOCIAL WORK 

SENIOR LECTURER IN SOCIAL WORK 

(Ref. No, met) 

LECTURER IN SOCIAL WORK 

• (Ref. No. 11281); ' ■ ■ \ 

(Tenurable or three^year contract) "• 

Application* are Invited for the above positions within 
the School of Social Work. . 

The successful applicant* will be expected to participate' 
in the pfenning and development, of .a young Softool 


currently undergoing changes in Us teaching 
programme. Ability to teach In the area pf social work ' 
practice, especially. Inter-personal theories, a$ well as 
contributing to the development' of a field education 
pR^ramme,wfllBlBobowpeoted r ' •' 

Dpslrablp qualifications are significant professional 
experience with a rfcqrd of publication^ Preference 
would be given to an applicant holding, post-gradual . 
quallflcatlpn^lnSocteiyVork,- .: 

Appointment wfll be made at one of the followlng lsvals ' 
(according to qualifications and (experience): v 

Lecturer III ;A$16,4894t8,890 per annum ; : 

' lectunw ll , . . . Alls. 132-821,877 per annum. 

..Lecturwl . A$22,389-$2B, 1 32 per atirtym 
. Sfin(oi- Lecturer |K A«B,flBM27,48S par annum , : ' 
'Senior Lecturer I A828,09042$,9J8 per annum. 

Enquiries of ari.acedernlc^fsMlohiN ndtiire should be > 
directed to Dr. B. ‘A. uet|n, ’ Head, of the Schodl, 
telephone (003) 26 0264, ■ I. .-v.- / • 

AppiloatJone tooting fha pbovd' Boferanta NUmbar afid 
ItiolUefliigr details of qiiallfkratfoAi and experience i« rid the 

‘ ie refprtfea ahould bd Ibnrvsfdbd W: The 

iolHimbnuL TASMANIAN: COLLEQB-.Ojp. 
iOUCATION, p.ajwx im liftartton, 
CLO&NO 1^}urtAig«1 4 , 


FACULTY POSITIONS 
(FALL 1981) 

Electricdf Engineering Technology 
Industrial Engineering Technology 
Manufacturing Engineering Technology 
Mechanical Engineering Technology 

Engineers to reach courses end to develop curriculum in 
360 student upper-division engineering technology - 
programs In Controls, Digital Systems, Communications, 
Mechanical Design, Electromechanics, Manufacturing, 
Material Science, Microprocessors, Industrial and 
Robotics. New laboratories with $2,000,000 oY 
equipment. Salary: mid-twenties. Qualifications: Ph. D.- 
or master's with appropriate industrial/academic 
experience. 

Please send resume and letter of application by June 1 
1981 , to receive full consideration, to: 

Dlreotor of Peraonnal/A.A., SUNY College of 
Technology, Box 8107, 811 Court Street, Utica, 
NY 13602, U.S.A. 

AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY/ 

AFFIRMATIVE ACTION EMPLOYER 

THESIS 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
Department of Physic* 
DURBAN 

Applications am .Inviled Irotn 
suitably qualified poisons for 
sppolntmenl to lha post of: 

LECTURER 

The successful candidate should 
aspect that a substantial 
proportion, probably more than 
half, of the teaching will be at the 
first year level in Ihe Medical 
School. Previous experience In the 
teaching of medical students will he 
• recommendation for this poet. 

In addition the successful 
candidate will be expected to take 
part fit the experimental or 
theoretical activities of one ol the 
research groups In the Department. 
The fielda of Interest are 
Magnet ospherlc Physics, Plasms 
Physics, Solid State Physics and 
Foundations of Quantum 
Mechanics. 

The salary scale attached lo the 
poet Is: R10 895x 875 - 14 370 x 
810 — R19 230. 

The commencing salary notch 
will be dependant on the 
auatiflcalions and/or experience of 
thOeucessful applicant. In addition, 
a service bonus of 93% of one 
month's salary la payable annually 
aubjeot to Treasury Regulation*!. 

Application forms, further 
particulars ol the poet end 
Information on pension, medical 
eld, staff bursary, housing loan 
and subsidy aohamss, long leave 
condition*, and travelling 
expanses an first appointment 
era obtainable from thq Registrar, 
University Of Natal, Kino George 
V Avenue. Durban. 4001 8outh 
Africa with whom applications, 
an the prescribed form, must be 
lodged not later than 10th July 
1881 qi ' 


I quoting Ref. D 32/81 , 


T 1.812 


T.H.E.S 

Special 

Book 

Numbers 

May 22 - 
Environmental 




r ... 


3 Adniite 

v.';,:/ yiPeatife5, 




T.- "... • . i. -it v.r • ' ' 

V 'i ■'.•.i-. *■ ■ ' i.*. '--J 'i - 4 > V 1 * .* 




Holidays and 
Accommodation 


NORWICH) Houn to lor. Sloapa 6 . 
Available July Illh - Sant ember 
Sftlh CSS wk. or XBO wk. far Iona 
let. Tel: 0603 9 S 5 B 2 . 23 

OOUN. SCOTLAND. Rent modern 
• furnished flat nr. Stirling Universi- 
ty. C.H. C 18 CJ p.m. Jlina/Saptember 
07 B 6 - 61 193 . 


For Sale and 
wanted 


BOOK! 20,000 NOW, S/Hand: Red. 
PrJcoj May 4 -Jljt 7 days tvaaklr 
10-6 Greenwich Book Place. 


Creek Rd.. BEIO 
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Polytechnics continued 


NORTH STAFFS POLY^ 

Departments of Mechanical and 
Civil Engineering/ Electrical 
And Electronic Engineering 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

£11 48B-E12.591 (Bar) £14,238 pa m 

SENIOR LECTURER 

E9J24-E11.328 (Bar) £12,141 per annum 

LECTURER II 

£M82-£10,431 per annum 

Graduate professional engineers are Invited to 
apply for the above posts which relate to teaching 
on the degree and Higher National Diploma 
Courses in Mechanical Engineering and Electrical 
and Electronic Engineering at the Stafford alte of 
the Polytechnic. 

■ Applicants for the posts In the Department ol 
Mechanical and Civil Engineering should havaa 
special interest In developing research and 
Industrial consultancy in one of the following 
areas: systems engineering, plant engineering, 
manufacturing systems with materials science, 
energy stress analysis, engineering design. 

Applicants for the posts in the Department ol 
Electrical end Electronic Engineering should hove 
en interest in developing research end Industrial 
consultancy In one of the following areas: — 
Computers, Electronics, Control Systems. 

Application forma and further particulars 
ere obtainable from: The Personnel Offloer, 

North Staffordshire Polytechnic, College 
Road, Stoke-on-Trent 8T4 2DE, 

Tel: 8toke-on-Trent (0782) 48831 Ext. 297. 

TOES! 
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i Ininn view 

The national 
demand rules 
- not OK 

The present state of education provi- 
sion in the United Kingdom is the 
culmination of a series of movements, 
which have been slow but steady since 
ihe beginning of the century in ihe 
direction of a greater degree of “open- 
ness". Barriers of sex, age and social 
class have partly been in the hope that 
oltimately all who have the need or fed 
the desire to expand their horizons 
might have the opportunity to do so. 
Each of the Education Acts since 1900 
has made its contribution, and the 
introduction of mandatory grants to 
cover living expenses ns well as fees had 
opened avenues previously closed to 
certain groups; most recently, the 
establishment of the Open University 
has provided means for the recovery of 
lost opportunities for those who can 
affordtne time and money. While this 
trend towards increased availability of 
education has occupied the centre of 
ihe educational stage, the policy of 
successive governments also appears to 
have been lollowing front two distinct- 
ly separate attitudes towards the pur- 
pose of education: one relating to the 
school pupil and the other to the 
post-school student. 


and threatens to dominate Govern- 
ment thinking. In the Finniston report 
it is proposedthat the education of one 
large of the population of the British 
Isles should be designed and controlled 
to achieve a specific purpose which has 
little directly to do with a person's 
individual aspirations. 

The absence of a general ability- 
directed policy for the post-W years 
age group has consistently disudvan- 


Thosc tine A level achievers who 
chonse ro enter science, engineering or 
the business fields of higher education 
have been wont to do so on one of ihe 
successful and popular Higher Nation- 
al Diploma courses. Such courses are 
currently hejng displaced hy TEC and 
BliC courses having different objec- 
tives. .Students on science ami en- 
gineering courses of TEC will, in 
Future, have the distinction of being 
described ns technicians with limited 


taaed one class of vnuno nrnnl,- nun mimeu 

namely the one A level achfcvEr. The 


Department of Education and Science 
statistics for 1977-78 show that 31,3tJU 
school leavers obtained a single GCE 
A level pass that year; that represents 
20 per cent of all A level achievers. A 
further 23 per cent obtained two A 
level passes but had mixed subjects so 
detracting from their value as entry 
qualifications for a degree course. In 
1966-67 teacher training absorbed 
14,400 who achieved a single A level 



and a peak of J5.10U was readied in 
/69. The equivalent figure 


sional qualification so adding insult to 
injury for this group ot young people. 

There can be no question that . often . 
pupils confidently cmbnrk on an A 
level programme nt school only to 
achieve limited A lelvel success for 
rensuns other than limited ability; 
addition causes can be identified as: 

• poor or unsuitable teaching. 

• unfavourable environment and 

• immaturity 

In many instances the earlier de- 
ficiencies are eliminated during their 
period of study within a higher educa- 
tion establishment and surprising suc- 
cesses result. Also, pupils who exhibit 
a capacity or motivation in only a single 
subject area ot A lex el will often 
develop this subject to an extent >u 
which it is valuunlc to both industry 
and the individual. 


Don’s diary 


Sunday 


1 find, now that each week is seven 
Sundays long, the former joys of 
relaxation at weekends are common- 
place ami spoiled. Reading The Sun- 
day Times should afford some diver- 
sion (having had to tolerate the 


1968/69. The equivalent figure for 
1979/80 is 1,100 (DES Statistical Bulle- 
tin 12180). While the qualified parti- 
cipation rate in higher education for 
those with more than two A levels has 
remained constant over the period 

For pupils below the age of about 19 1966-80 and the age participation rate |or whQ[n n caucall0n n , 

years there is great concern with the for these people has remained substun- J oher i eve i has not arrived They 

academic ability of the individual, lially constant since 1972 after an initial the higher level ms not arnyea. incy 

Education policies can be seen to increase from 1966, the equivalent 

embrace efforts to ensure that each rates for the one A level achiever have 

shown almost continuous decreases. 

DES Statistical Bulletin 15/80 shows 
that in 1978/79 as many as 65 per cent of 
pupils leaving school with one A level 
went to destinations other than Higher 
or Further Education. (Similar figures 
have been produced for Northern 
Ireland.) Generally it appears that the 
“loss" of women from education is 
higher than that of men. Setting entry 
requirements ot three A levels for such 
courses as physiotherapy, which tradi- 
tionally provides careers in an area 
available was determined over a long where person-to-person contact is of 
period by the "Robbins principle” major importance, ^ 


level of ability is provided with an 
appropriate programme of studies and 
examinations to match. The existing 
CSE and GCE O levels, the proposed 
CEE and consideration of N, F and l 
levels are all examples of this 
approach. However, at the post- 19 
stage of education, particularly m most 
of (he higher education area', (here has 
not been the same concern for the 
academic abilities of the individual nor 
with matching that ability with a qual- 
ification. The range of courses made 


There is then in Grom Britain at the 
present time, a section of the young 
population possessing a certain level of 
ability for whom “open'* education M 
arrived. T . 
must surety teel restricted by the 
apparent lack of opportunities avail- 
able to them and by the fact that they 
arc not heing encouraged to develop 
their talents. It is impcrlant that the 
potential of these people should be 
recognized and that action should be 
taken to provide a range of study 

a rammes to match their abilities 
offer them the chance of personal 
growth. 


Ray Wood 


although, lately, recognition of nation- tributed to this “loss" for girls leaving 
al need has become more important school with lower qualifications. 


The author Is chairman of the Associa 
•chers t 


lion of Polytechnic Teachers education 
panel. 


Education for ndulte available to the unemployed? Should it cess with courses helping people learn 

7 V - • be tackling just the short-term needs to the practical aspects of selling up a 

I Jn P|Y|nloVTTl£T!tl'^ p peo ^ e cope unti * they unders ° - mal ! business, A reccnt survey .by 

is only half 
the problem 


long-term problem of unemploy- 
it? To what extent can it meet Ihe 


/ff ■ v > 


v>c ’•**! 




help people cope until they undergo „ „ „ . 

retraining or find another job? How South Yorkshire County Council of 
should adult education be deaUng with 100 students who attended their even- 
the 
menfi 

real needs of the unemployed? Do 
unemployed people have a dear idea 
of what they want from adult educa- 
tion, and how. can they be helped to 
find out? 

• part of the trouble is that the 
unemployed do not make up a readily 
identifiable, homogeneous group. 

Married women returning to work, 



Charlotte Barry 

£u eax *. toree million 


black people, school leavers, redun- 
dant executives and unskilled people 
all have different hopes and expecta- 
tions. 

There are added problems in orga- 
nization of the unemployed. Unem- 
ployed people cannot be organized 
round a workplace, not all belong to a 
union, married women do not appear 
on the unemployment register . Only in 
an area dominated by one .ipdqstry, 
Sfeelv/orks, are Uneni- 
to be living side- 
>y-side in the same street or housing 
estate.- . , , 

In one North Country town adult 
education workers xyent into the 
schools to talk about ummployment at 
era based in . 


such as Corby’s Steel 
ployed people likely 
by-side in the same 


some wore fed (nto 
education provision 
a demand for new. 


existing 
others created 
courses* •./ >' • 

Staff from Bradford College were 
invited into, textile factories .before 
.they closed 
of classes 


classes on the subject showed that 
new businesses were set up by 
students, employing 124 people. They 
included house repairs, making sports 
equipment and metal working. 

Other courses in other parts of the 
country have endeavoured lo help 
people understand why they are unem- 
ployed. Hull unemployed workers 
education project, which is a join, 
Workers* Educational Association an 
HuU University industrial studies unit 
venture, runs courses on the economic 
reasons for unemployment, welfare 
rights, and training for trade unionists 
who represent unemployed people at 
appeals tribunals. The WEA in Wales 
has put on Poundstietchers courses to 
help people cope with living on the 
dole. 

One thing is becoming more dear to 
adult educators involved in this sort of 
work: past assumptions that better 
education or training could prevent 
Unemployment are not being borne 
out. The Manpower Services Commis 
slon has warned that aault unemployed 
will suffer more as it increases its 
training resources ip the young. 

One of the major tasks' that adult 

... j Is in he jp. 

away from 

employment 

r , alternative work 

structures. This could include not only 
(joining in specific skills but also advice 
oh how to sei up cq-opcr;Uivc* or job 
bartering schemes wh^fp skills and not 
money are exchanged. / _ 

Ohp of the most Pxciting innovations 


Weekend Australian for three years) 
but even this snudl pleasure is eroded 
hy a compulsive urge to scan ihe 
appointments section first. Jobs 
abroad seem to dominate in both 
number and size of salary: even an 


but (lie money might help our financial 
crisis. 

The library reading room remains 
depressing. It is always full of obvious 
down-and-outs sheltering from ihe rain 
and cold. A social worker friend tells 
inc that libraries arc favourite places 
for the homeless to spend the day - 

olln 


could this be my future tuo? Another 
at tempt to borrow Cry the Beloved 
Country ends abortively because I 
resent paying a 2Sp reservation fee. 
Five completed pages of uu application 
form anil c.v. cost nearly £1 to Xerox 

.. ... ; - , , and post nnd I*m broke again until 

ordinary sir.iman in Oman gets! 10 .tllXJ p r jduy. |*vc recently read somewhere 
a year- and I cari ’(help wondering that t | in| 

J5 years nao such advertisements 


years nac 

would have been indicative of a brain 
drain. Nowadays almost every Com- 
monwealth country seems anxious to 
recruit Maggie's recessionals. 

In the nllcrnoon I go for n bicycle 
le with my visiting brother-in-law. 
ffc uionc, of (he four younger mem- 
bers of my extended family, has a 
full-time job. I wonder where we all 
went wrong and conclude I hut it was by 
accumulating too many master and 
doctoral allyatrnsses. 

Time for cycling through the Cam- 
bridgeshire countryside nnd villages in 
spring is. however, some recompense 
for having joined the ranks of the 
unemployed. 


“rajujar aeeds of the unemployed? employed people •• 
nrimT c l Ufl * l °n has proved to Jib h meeting, and while 
of. workshops and dls- existing adult cd 
: ^ran mo up s during the recent Eas- 
Eren “ season. The pArffci- 
'ringed frpm 1 university 
• .hUtxjf'lp local authority 

^i rfucatlon officere, adult literacy 
. JS&SSlrif 10 ypfP* Educational 
; £^iionJ‘ H ^ votary pr- 

Jrohfem Seems to ^^onfwiy w^ forafJulf cducfl- 

edueptors hdvc unemployment benefit) on a variety of tore to .co-operate with, ih^ rent res 

pics ranging from catering and typo* helped by finanw from local education 

riling to car robair^earpeniry and authorities 'Bful the; MSCp.aruJ Will) 
ntjbnj skills. l ' ' ; . ,r r , positive encouragement ; . from Ihe 


id down tq find out what sort is ; the tqove to art up unemployed 
or classes tlie redundant worker? might, workers’ comics by the Trades Unton 
warii. This exercise resulted in o senes . Congress and also the Winkers Edii- 
of short courses (lading only 21 hoars a cational Association . Tlierq mUst be. 


1 1-^!-. •J-. 1 -:'-;;': 11 •; ;v : ' -- - * !r. - • -.-m •- jnouia,:x,fcii, — ioh^te, simply' .-National ■ Exicnsloh College arnwig,- Couricir j 

** endles$ pthera. has aiso;^ ^had rtpslderable ^ EduCtion. 


^College, . ns ^ell asVtiie- cducaiion unions jnd the^ Advisory 
ixicnslra College arnpng Couricif for Adult and Continuing 


expenses incurred in applying for 
jobs aren't fax deductable - another 
small injustice to crush the unem- 
ployed. 


Thursday 


Monday 


The mood of each day’s iob hunting 
is partly determined hy tne morning 
post - or lack of it! Today starts well 
with the arrival of two application 
forms but soon plummets to despair 
when I scan the Creative and Media 
section of the public library's Guar- 
dian. Both my wile (also unemployed) 
and 1 have become experts on each 


dav’s newspapers - we £now by heart . , 
which type of jobs occur on each day in rage at the hypocrisy. Very few pa 
every paper. The bicycle ride home in dans have ever experienced the shs 

ipHiyed ui 
te st an dir 


every paper 
pouring rain serves to dampen my 
spirits even further. 

I ID' to restart a piece of research 
which urgently needs finishing but the 
intricacy of tropical copepo d taxonomy 
loses its appeal when there is little else 
to do. A recently rejected paper sits on 
my desk awaiting an extensive rewrite 
but I am unsure where to start. The 
referee's comments indicate that s/he' 
was not as Impartial as I would have 
(iked. 

All-in-all. a bad day, CBsed only by 
the discovery of an off-licence selling 
very cheap Beer. . 


1 awake full of the iuy i of spring. It’s 
warm ami sunny ana Nature aiuiJYeiv 
.Yrfewiit nrcout today! Needless to say, 

I find the search must go on but at least 
it doesn't involve pounding the paving 
stones of a derelict northern manufac- 
turing town. * 

A walk in the afternoon sunshine 
along the banks of the Cam to feed (he 
ducks gives me a sense of perspective. 
What I find most depressing and hard 
to bear ubout unemployment is the 
isolation from colleagues. Gone is the 
intellectual stimulation of departmen- 
tal coffee time gossip and the challenge 
of overcoming student apathy. In- 
stead, the mundane chores nnd irrita- 
tions of domesticity press in upon me 
until everything else becomes sub- 
ordinate. 

A prominent politician makes on 
evening pnsl-Budget speech about the 
eviU. injustices and indignities of un- 
employment. 1 can hardly contain my 

ilili- 

lamc 


that ihe uncm 


lignity 

Ay meant to feel whl 


arc 
standing 
office awaiting 


and indif 
obviousl 

in b dirty, shabby 
Interrogation by a surly SS officer who 
has obviously been brainwashed into 
believing all claimants are fraudulent 
scroungers. 

Unemployment, has had one good 
effect upon me - I have become 
politicized and aware of 2.5 million 
others. 


Friday 


Tuesday 


No mall. Could this -be the start of 
another bad day? A wet pedal to the 
library Times and Guaidtan confirms 

^ J! »rt_ t.' 


my earlier foreboding. The. Telegraph 

E ields the same result - thankfully - 
qw could 1 evdr confess to my friends 
that I found ajob by look ingot it? Even 
the DHSS Guide to Supplementary 
Benefit offers only ironic amusement. I 
can't claim benefit because, having 
saved qidre than L2JJQ3 far a' house 
deposit, 1 am excluded on the grounds 
of wealth! There seeirs.to little 
sense in risking long-term unemploy- 
ment and all our 1 savings for the remote mmmammammmm 
chance of a job in acidemia which 
might end in redundancy, ami 1 decide ' « , 

that employment in the private sector OcllUrU 0.V 


I read of (he vice chancellors’ dis- 
comfort at the proposed cuts in higher 
education spending. My pity for ten- 
ured ex-colleagues faced with redun- 
dancy is waning, remaps tney too win 
begin to realize how amoral universi- 
ties can be, espcciallywhen employing 
younger academics. The complicity of 
older (enured academics in allowing 
university administrations lo force re- 
dundancy payment waivers on holders 
of successive untenured fellowships 
has always disgusted me. Now (be boot 
is on the other fool for some. Ip ihq 
afternoon I make some progress with 
mangrqve cope pod taxonomy. 


might he a viable alternative. 

. i re-rcl»d some earlier Don's Diuric.s 
while drinking a large, cvcnihg sherry. 
Most contributors imply that lecturing 
i« not wcU-likf d. Perhups sOmeifnivcr* 
sfrics could sior* job-sii.iring whereby 
those nf us that likq to tenth and 
research could have half a job with the 
rfext going to those thaUind fulfillment 
in committees und cojilcruntei,. 

Wednesday , ; 

. ' Wei again biit a invitation ti.>; 
tin interview at a tutorial centre arrives- 
Thb possibility of part-time tcaphing O 
and A levels doesn't raise tbe gloom 


'• A rejection arrives in the post. I’m 
not too surprised because 1 know there 
were more ilian-400 applicants. 

!, Dejected, and further, daunled at 
having tu clean the housewith (i useless 
yacuuni cleaner provided, by the land- 
lady 1 decide that only ftK'U suve fbr ( 
house deposits and buy ii tie w I Inovc r. -. 
f. subsequently discover that 1 foove r- 
ipg iv quite u relwune tlwrapy. jll’s also 
much cheaper ( for the long-term dn- 
cmploj-cU. than tlie El prescription 
Charge for Valium. j • 

, RobertHantock 

. i. 1 . ■ ... /. m >;~, . ! 

The author is a currently unemployed : 
geologist. ' ( 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Responsibility for funding overseas students 








a 


Sir - I refer to your editorial (THES, account; quite apart from our obliga- 
May /) concerning The Overseas Stu- tions to relatively prosperous places 
dent Question, the title of the book I like Hongkong. 

edited for the Overseas Students Trust. KL%< ic a hi«-v that DES 

You say in the editorial that I nnd other 


Not only is it “arguable" that DES 


You say in l he editorial mat t nno otner should ^ some -, eres[ in the for ; 
purlictpants in tajks sponsored by the mulfl , ion of policy hut it is thus argued 
DST believe like the two Select j ntheboo ij.bnp234DESisspecifical- 


Committees . . . ly mentioned in the context of the 

students should be subsidised from he / tion that « in , he are a of policy- 

aid budget . You go on to make the °£j a ll those departments 

which jiave an in.eresi talk matter 


case that the DES should have some 
interest in the Eormulation of policy". 


should be able to contribute their 


interest in Hie tormuiauon or policy . - .. formu | atian ”, 

I am afraid that y°jJ^™ sre P r ^JJi Although we suggest that the “lead 
what we say «n {he book; E«8? department" in the coordination of 


1 k fTrone Jn a division of be consulted at every stage, indeed we 

Hi there and welcome to another 

"would differ from that suggested by a ****** e duK^ system 


edition of University Cuts Challenge ^ouiddiffeTfrom that suggested by a eduSn svstem 

And tonight its the Department of number of Parliamentary committees J na ' nn B. tbe euurauon 
Murine Philosophy from Swauscu hj u recommended that all conces- Internationa I ly-mmded and outward- 
against the Department of Serbian . f ,u e f u |t-cost fees policy ] 00 k |n 8» for encouraging foreign scho- 
Linguistics from Newcastle. (Pro- SSdtaliSUS VSS alSfftmS?/ h»rs to work among us and maTce their 

; ,,gor ; j* aaflatr.; 

srsiss 3£*» ■» - 

every loser will receive a tat redund- P reseflrch benefits, cultural ex- Yours faithfully, 
ancy payment. So this is the show in c b anges should all be taken into P. R. C. WILLIAMS 

which everyone’s a winner. Right? - — — — 

O.K. So levs get the bull rolling with Physics error ** aside “ arid 

tltc Department of Marine Philosophy sir/- In reviewing Prigogine's From tical 

from Swansea. Whnl’s your first bid/. Bane to Becoming. Professor P. T. equattons which contain a neat w 


Yours faithfully, 

P. R. C. WILLIAMS 

set aside - and replaced by mathema- 


from Swansea. Whnl’s your first bid 
We’ll go for staff-student ratio. 


riiysiui Prisnuine's From tical anarchy - when we come to the 

to Becoming Processor P. T. equations which contain a “heat of 
Landsberg speaks of “normal bodies transport". Jn his review, Landsberg 
like boats, balances and beams" speaks of a sharp focus which is not 


STAFF STUDENT RATIO. That’s a (THES. April 17)““ln the' preface” to an Pjjjided", .an understatement which I 

big one to get us going. O.K. Let’s hear earlier took, Prigogine hunself distin- bl j! V e Jears^aeo a survey 

it Swansea. gmshes between the normal physics of Some five years ago, a survey 

.. „ such “normal bodies" and the physics whlthin the physics profession showed 

,1,37 * of linear and non-linear Irreversible that 70 per cent l of the P ro J® 

J 1 .37. That’s really something to beat, thermodymunics; he sees two classes of subscribe to BnUouin s view that 10 
Not much slack there. O.K. Newcastle experiment which differ not only in P° r < 2 ent . ? d A ere 10 J, VSSSKS 
what can you do?" degree, but in kind. ,ha { “ *£^5* ™ t n J 

10.43. f should like to restate the almost the view of the Pti^^ejchool and 

(Cries of ’aaah') forgotten view expressed by Leon are confused as to what th ey should 

i* kiAMMNvMa C+lll a Unn n »Ti mci i »u n « :<• nn believe, and that 10 DC T CGQt rCS^fVC 


what can you do? 
10.43. 

(Cries of 'aaah') 


(Cries of ’aaah’) forgotten view expressed by Leon are confused as to what they should 

Don’t worry, Newcastle. Still a long Brlfiouin In 1951, that there is no J^heve, and that 10 P£ ijjf 
way to go. And your turn to play. first, distinction in kind, and only one class their position. The professional Utera- 
Researth grants. of experiment; that the normal physics fire .Is «}em;Wy open . JJ* ®e 

Alrightee, Newcastle, Name the figure Q f normal bodies cannot escape being Institute of Physics for example ex- 
tobiat. irreversible and that every experiment eludes ‘he relenttfic content (I 

£182,163. ever carried out by any- scientist has quotej of the view held by ^the _70 per 

That’s a lot of loot. It’s all yours, been conducted in thermodynamic cent whether correct or not 1 °r ™al 
■ V di^uiHbnum, 


to beat. 

£182,163. 

That’s a lot of loot. It’s all yours 
Swansea. - 

£235,894. ^ 

(Cheers) . 


Would you believe itl That’s 2-0 to iblyQnear or sensibly non-linear (using « 
Swansea. Well on their way to security the word "sensibly" to mean as sensed 
of tenure *- at least for this week. And by insturmenls). If we adopt Bril- 1[ j 
nntu ihpu'rd ninvino thp.ir .TOKP.R. Imiin’s nnsiiion. a measurement of the S 5 


eversible and that every expenmem „ IL" ™ 

er carried out by any- scientist has quote) of the view held by the 70 per 
;en C conducted fn thermodynamic cent ‘[whether correct orooLortnvial 
winiiihriiitn or not" , on the ground that the lack of 

The only distinction which may be fo? uS and 

awn is that of degree: the response of Pngogi ne school constitute theories 
physical system mav be either sens- on a far higher plane . Failing reason- 
Py linear orsensibly non-linear (using able access to the opera professional 
le word "sensibly" to mean as sensed literature, it becomes n^ssaij to say 
ir. insturmenlsL If we adoot Bril- « y°“ r c? 111 " 1 ? 5 tbat th , e treatment 


now they’re playing their JOKER 
Let’s hear.jthe bid? ; 

Average A level Grades. 

Sock it to us. Swansea. 

Three Cs. 


The*Big Cs. Now Newcastle, can you made Y in ^sensibly linear systems, sharp 1 

fiSrfe 

• ^ ^ ■ quantity Just as comprehensible as the the mathematics of Isaac Newton is 

Two Cs and * D. i - spetifc heat of copper. More- impor- now on the point qf being strangled to 

(Cheea and mascot waving) tSrtlv. we might expect the equations' 

Would you heUeve it. Just one grade in which these two parameters appear flSSIhas wSl 

point difference, But that’s life, ’fiiat’s to be subject to the same laws. # . c “ f T h fr nces 611 
the University Cuts Challenge. . And lire school which surrounds Prigq- Z 0, ^ a .. 

/that’s. Swansea 4-0 jd fronts Redund rfne insists that the laws of mathema- f ^ , 
ancy staring Newcastle in the face. Can Scs which govern the equations which Lower Mone, nerK y, . 
they pull back in this final round? Arid contain the specific heat of copper are Gloucestershire. • ... 


out Comes their JOKER. Fire away, 

Newcastle.” - 

Age Profile of Staff. . ' 

■ Lay.it on, uSi/Newcastle;. . , 

Average age 52.3; .. . . " 

Not ' much premature re lire mo m 


University of London Institute of 
Education. 

Sir, -The Overseas Students Trust is 
grateful for the kind references made 
to The Overseas Student Question. But 
John O’Leary is mistaken when he I 
suggests in his introduction to the 1 
pre-publication extracts that the trust , 
will mind living with the results of the 1 
research it commissioned. On the 1 
contrary, we shall be delighted, as he 1 
forecasts, increasing reference is made 1 
to the book. The trust does not claim to 
know the answer to the overseas 1 
student question, but we do firmly 1 
believe (to paraphrase my chairman's : 
preface) that the issues surrounding 1 
the subject need to be widely ana 
sensibly debated on a basis of sound 
and up-to-date knowledge. This, we 
hope, will lead to the evolution of a 
coherent policy for the future, taking 
account of the many varied interests 
engaged. 

If The Overseas Student Question 
can generate such a debate, the trust 
will be well satisfied. 

Yours faithfully, 

M. R. KENYON. 

Director, , 

Overseas Student Trust, 14 Denbigh 
Street, London, SW1. 

Conservative students 

Sir - The story on the Federation of 
Conservative Students’ plan to set up 
their own national students union 
seemed to take everything the speakers 
said at face value. Past experience 
indicates that that is the last attitude to 
adopt. 

The FCS has been trying to get 
, colleges to leave NUS for tne past year 
yet not a single one has left and new 
■ colleges have actually affiliated. They 
) have also completely failed to win any 
significant acceptance by the student 
[ body of the correctness of their advoca- 
1 cy of student loans. 

The right wing who control the FCS 
are very good at making bold state- 
[. ments to the press of their grandiose 
. plans but are hopelessly incapable of 
i getting students to agree with them. 

And if they ever had any claim to 
; represent ordinary students then the 
: activities at their conference should put 
‘ paid to that myth, 
j The National Union of Students has 
J two Conservative students on its ex- 
1 ecutive and welcomes the participation 
: of all students in the union - we are ; 
. -therefore genuinely appalled by the 
J present trend in Conservative student 
, politics. We hope that the ultra-right 
extremists . who seem to have found 
: some footing in FCS, and are the prime 
movers of the attempt to set up the 
“non-political’’ and A cheap" altema- 
\ tive to NUS, will be cast aside - and a 
a real debate held on how to improve the 
J bodies that represent students and the 
“ quality of that representation. Stu- 
^ dents are much more in need of that, 
‘ than they are of racial jibes, ballot 
rigging arid destructive populism. 
Yours sincerely, 

DAVID AARONOVITCH 
President, ■ ’ 

National Union of Students. , 


Discrimination in 
the UCCA system 

Sir - In some of the group discussions 
at the recent Careers Research ml 
Advisory Centre conference 00 
“Admissions to Higher Education' 
three issues regarding the UCCA si* 
tern were raised which I would like to 
bring to the attention of your readers 

First, there was considerable ksm. 
ment about the practice in some hub- 
demand subjects - notably medio! 
schools - 01 discriminating against 
students who devote oneortwooflhw 
five choices to less competitive sub- 
jects, on the grounds that this some- 
how indicates “lack of motivation". 
This practice impedes one of the most 
important tasks for guidance stiff, 
which is to encourage students to do 
some contingency planning - “trial 
iwll I do if I don't get in?” Moreover, it 
takes no account of the demoraKrif 
experience for students of receivog 
five consecutive rejections. The ha 
that students can get into other courses 
in ‘CAP’ and 'clearing' Is therefore nor 
an adequate excuse. 

Second, it was pointed out that the 
practice in some high-demand Institu- 
tions of disregarding students «ho 
place is a powerful influence In en- 
trenching tne existing hierarchy of 
status in higher education, and in 
deterring students from paying mote 
attention to the current quality of 
institutions and departments ana the 
current content of courses. 

Third, it was pointed out that the 
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Have recently held * aji international 
conference on the subject of the design 
and performance of joints In structural 
steelwork. This conference was 
attended by 150 jiartic ipants including 
^world leaders in the field Grom 10 
Countries. Such coiiferenc es are made 
possible only by considerable research 
effort and there is ample similar evi- 
dence both of the established nature of 
reMrirch. In 'polytechnics' rind of. its 
crucial importance to higher* education 
in the: public sector. ; . 

It Should also be recognized Uiat very 
Considerably financial supporf for re- 
search in polytechnic?: Is provided by 
Industry •rind-the 1 Research councils. In 
common with', his Counterpart , in the 
UiUVertify .sector/ the pdlytechhic rc-, 


favour- of schools sending large 0010 - r 
bets of students into higher education. 

This needs to be carefully borne in 
mind by admissions staff if the Intends 
of less-advantaged applicants are to be 
safeguarded. It also suggests that tpe 
system should be reviewed to see if ti • 
could not be made simpler and non 
equitable. . ! 

Yours faithfully 

A.G. WATTS , „ e . ; 

National Institute for Careers Educa- 
tion and Counselling. 

Bateman Street, Cambridge. 

Language teaching i:. 

Sir, - Was Philip Thody, in his rew» ; 

article on modern languwe teaaw 

(THES, May 1) being defiberat^ -i 
provocative by filing to : 

once what goes on in language • 
ments in polytechnic and other , 
leges of higher education?Didheb^ % 

thereby to prompt a retort from 
one who would indignafiUy Ti- 

the Important emphasis |W ujw t 
degree courses place upon oommwD» | 

sssssasst i 

literature)? ■ ; . v. { 

. Did he know that someone^ 

writeandsaythatpreSeajdtr^iW ). 

classes (plus textual ana l y ris .laqgg L 

. laboratory work and discussion _ | 

. are not looked «P?“ f 

polytechnics , but as theeaqnMl^^ J 

Ks of modem langu^ ^c^AJ f 

■does he perhaps have the feri^ « 

CNAAIanguBge.de^g^a < 

right idea Whereas m«l suen 
In universities have, he adMg-| 
their priorities wre^l aIid ■ t 
bring nimself to say so? . ( . -iff, 
Yours faithfully-.- . . . • 

DR. PETER GOLD -■ 6 

Director of Studies, . , p^iwl.Sti- .'s.- 
, Modem Language with Poiii»*- • • C- 

Sheffield City Polytechnic.; , , ^ ¥ 


Medical research 4 ' 

Sir,- You were kind : !f 

on April 3 an- article f £ 
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changes In the rol,e of >th jR-. 

the research cbuncils In.M™ . , 
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; is amble justification for; continuing 
wnat ls -an essential, wbrthyvhjle/and 
: rewarding activity V ' ; ; i; . '• 
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Leverhulme and ‘snibborism’ 

The Leverhulme inquiry into the conceivablo British inquiry. Indeed it what is needed is some commission or 
future of higher education, which final- proved in the end to be too much even other agency to guide and preside over 
ly gets under way next week, may be for Carnegie. When the commission the contraction of our present system 
a low key operation than originally was reconstituted as the Carnegie of universities, polytechnics, and col- 
envisaged by the enthusiasts for a Council on Policy Studies in Higher leges, in the 1980s, as skillfully 
"Robbins mark two”. But in most Education in 1973, the top, commis- gracefully as Robbins presided 
respects its final form as a programme sion, level of the whole operation was and guided the expansion of the 15 
of seminars and publications is more effectively lopped off. Although the 

appropriate than the razzmatazz of a most visible part of the first stage of the [ t j s a contentious argument 
high-profile commission of higher Carnegie operation it had also prob- which [ arge sections of opinioi 
education’s great and good. ably been the lenst useful. higher c a ucal j on (including 

. . ... So it can be argued that by concen- THES) disagree. For the Leverhi 

In Britain such commissions only trating on policy-oriented seminars Inquiry to have become the effei 
have a potential for renl reform when an d publications, the new Leverhulme vehicle of snibborism would have 
they have been either established or inquiry has preserved the meat in the led it dead. Indeed any forn 
powerfully endorsed by the Govern- Carnegie sandwich. For, if the money commission would have come 111 
“od, as n current correspondence had been available, the temptation to almost instant pressure to take up 1 
in The 77ffi«demohstrates, that poten- plunge right into basic research related positions on a whole range of cor 
tint power is only translated Into actual to higher education policy might not tious issues and the whole value o 
influence on policy, when a commis- have been resisted. Then instead of Leverhulme inquiry, which is 1 
sion s recommendations coiTespond to straddling the worlds of political action relatively neutral, even expert, fc 
current political priorities. In the case an d academic reflection the whole in whicn strategic choices can 
of higher education today not even the balance of the programme would have Identified, illuminated, and discu 
first stage of official commitment has been lost and with it a major justifica- would have been gravely umtermi 
been reached. So for the Leverhulme tj on f or |( S creat j 0n 

inquiry to have been established on indeed because the number of , 

Robbias lines, even if the money had -rflSSSS ’ ° f coursc - lher ? “ an °PP, 
been available, would have placed the questions is strictly limited and the di ^? rder *? snibborism, the stub! 
programme in a false position from the JSSSte s tS3K of the oara- al L d ™y°P c de f«ice of the status 
start. To have adopted a quasi- SoHne ofedSon ?s stilfns JSJe whether ! nd, 1 vidu S! ca ,r ecr - de l 
commission model would have been to ,ffS5 ^ble?ewn““ore' "jent, institution, discipline, or «i 

try to fight the wrong battle and T^ot onlv would ?hc To this, too, he Leverhulme Inc 

wuh inadequate weapon,. && Zlryhte & walled 

EHiSSSH 

follow was thatof the Carnegie Cbm- hS£ ahead for Bri,ish hi 8 ber educatioi 

mission lathe United States. But even P rocess of fundaraent «l 

this had its dangers. There never was IT d C ,?i, ;« V fh Uh w examination, not with a view to 
any hope that an unofficial British !u faction but to change, 

inquiry could attract the massive re- “ jffij ^ Si? f!^Er ^ S ° Leve rhulme inquiry can hefi> to 1 

sources available to Carnegie, and so it P° ssibl y depress U still further. the collective consciousness of hi 

would have been inappropriate to plan By not being established in the form education and so help to identify ai 

such a comprehensive inquiry as that of a commission the Leverhulme in- grasp new opportunities. The feet 
stage-managed by Clark Kerr from his quiry has also avoided another deadlier such consciousness-raising is espec 
office in Berkeley. danger jjiududoser to home - that of difficult at a time of crisis like 

- befng^obliged to play the part of present when so many people 
t, A high-level commission producing “Snibbor" (Robbins in reverse). For principally concerned with the imn 
nign-mmded reports and policy- several years now the more advanced ate defence against outside at 
oriented seminars and publications and pessimists in British higher education, makes such a process even r 
substantial and costly original research often to be found in the Highest regions important if the crisis is to be c 
couki never have been afforded by any of the system, have been arguing that come. 


conceivablo British inquiry. Indeed it 
proved in the end to be too much even 
For Carnegie. When the commission 
was reconstituted as the Carnegie 
Council on Policy Studies in Higher 
Education in 1973, the top, commis- 
sion, level of the whole operation was 
effectively lopped off. Although the 
most visible part of the first stage of the 
Carnegie operation it had also prob- 
ably been the least useful. 

So it can be argued that by concen- 
trating on policy-oriented seminars 
and publications, the new Leverhulme 
inquiry has preserved the meat in the 
Carnegie sandwich. For, if the money 
hnd been available, the temptation to 
plunge right into basic research related 
to higher education policy might not 
have been resisted. Then instead of 
straddling the worlds of political action 
nnd academic reflection the whole 
balance of the programme would have 
been lost and with it a major justifica- 
tion for its creation. 

Indeed, because the number of 
adequate scholars working on these 
questions is strictly limited and the 
academic standing of the para- 
discipline of education is still insecure, 
the effect might have been even more* 
malignant. Not only would the 
Leverhulme inquiry have been walled 
up in an educational researchers’ ghet- 


substantial and costly original research 
could never have been afforded by any 


to (not the best position from which to 
influence a fastidious higher education 
opinion), but its academic influence 
might not even have been to raise the 
level of research in this broad area but 
merely to increase its volume, and so 
possibly depress it still further. 

By not being established in the form 
of a commission the Leverhulme in- 
quiry has also avoided another deadlier 
danger /jjuch-closer to home - that of 
-befog” obliged to play the part of 
“Snibbor” (Robbins in reverse). For 
several years now the more advanced 
pessimists in British higher education, 
often to be found in the Highest regions 
of the system, have been arguing that 


Solidarity and sectionalism 


A tip from 
overseas 
friends 


leges, in the 1980s, as skillfully nnd 
gracefully as Robbins presided over 
and guided the expansion of the 196Us. 

It is a contentious argument with 
which large sections of opinion in 
higher education (including The 
THES ) disagree. For the Leverhulme 
Inquiry to have become the effective 
vehicle of snibborism would have kil- 
led it dead. Indeed any form or 
commission would have come under 
almost instant pressure to take up clear 
positions on a whole range of conten- 
tious issues and the whole value of the 
Leverhulme inquiry, which is os a 
relatively neutral, even expert, forum 
in whicn strategic choices can be 
Identified, Illuminated, and discussed 
would have been gravely undermined. 


relatively neutral, even expert, forum 


Of coursc, there is an opposite 
disorder to snibborism, the stubborn 
and myopic defence of the status quo 
whether individual career, depart- 
ment, institution, discipline, or sector. 
To this, too, the Leverhulme Inquiry 
con act as a mild antidote by presenting 
a broader, and perhaps a more hope- 
ful, picture of the future. For there can 
be no doubt that an important task 
ahead for British higher education is a 
process of fundamental self- 

examination, not with a view to con- 
traction but to change. The 

Leverhulme inquiry can help to raise 
the collective consciousness of higher 
education and so help to identifrr and to 
grasp new opportunities. The feet that 
such consciousness-raising is especially 
difficult at a time of crisis like the 


ate defence against outside attack 
makes such a process even more 
important if the crisis is ta be over- 
come. 


May is the month of the conferences of 
- lwo jP ain higher education trade 
unions. The Association df University 
i5“™ n holds its council meeting in . 
LanHff next weekend, and the Natum- 
Teachers in Further 
™o Higher Education its conference in 
Bournemouth a week later over the 
Spring Bank Holiday weekend. On 
iiS A t ?S? SIoris > especially perhaps at 
2* AUT council, a lot Will be said 
about pay but In truth the room for 
enjoyed by both the AUT 
and Natfha over the last year has been 
? rn d ’. and 0ve r die next . 12 
n^ths Is likely to be more limited still . 
"f an B er and frustration 

*“ ^pressed in Cai-diff and, 
ttwnemouth will jpst have to be 
by Ib e 'leaders of the two 
woemtuuw as best they can. 

'imJSJ** 1 j? 5 4 e k’to conferences 
anil 1 2L3rt^-^ e tb e advance of pay 
hu ‘ the defence, of 
2S j "8««jtottons and, certainly in the 
to the case of 
« °f jobs: Tjle real debate, 

defemw^k lh ij U I d ** ‘ i,boUI ho w 
k ^- 0ldd conducted. Hasical- 
ce.setms to come down lo 
special pleading of solidarity, 

^. WholB toe AUT seems to be 

j^raaitts- 

\taoSSS t ac ^ denda salaries can 
MS W ^?- ( 4toUch os possible. The 
'itdrJfr^ 1 | lh | lhs linc of defence Is tout 


ture can be in underpinning the effec- 
tiveness of academics and so preserv- 
ing the vitality of their careers. A fully 
staffed department without equipment 
or in a university with a snarply 
deteriorating library is not a very 
happy or even secure home. 

The second line oF defence tends to 
be the suggestion, usually uttered sotto 
voce, that the rest of higher education 
should be cut first and tne universities 
should be protected from any reduc- 
tion in public expenditure so far as is 
possible. The moral objections (q (his 
argument of privilege are obvious 
enough. Less obvious perhaps are (he 
practical drawbacks. After all, if the 
universities claim, and obtain, superior 
treatment as a group , why should not 
universities claim, and obtain, similar 
treatment as individual institutions. 

Natfhe, of course, employ. 1 ! both 
arguments in its turn. However, it is 
only fuir to udd that it makes much less 


arguments in its turn. However, it is 
only fuir to udd that it makes much less 
of the second line uf defence that the 
AUL partly because it has u more : 
egalitarian hnd radical ethos, •piirtiv 
because itf members come from both 
the. polytechnics (the obvious benefi- 
ciaries rif such an argument) and from 
(he colleges, of liigher education (the 
dbviuld victims) as well as the rest of 
further education, 'There is. nothing 
like a wid? and fairly diverse mem-; 
bership to;: discourage sectional 
.pleading. .' . . 

Perhaps bdcnilse of, these Inhibi- 
tions. Naifiie has more recently moved ; 
to a third line of defence. Tunt is (b 
argue strongly for a higher priority for 
the whole public sector and to oppose 
equally strongly all hnd every cut in the 



social state. Of course, this is not a new 
argument. Even the AUT ritually calls 
for such things- But Natfhe has carried 
it a stage further and perhaps given it 
more cohviction by accepting that 
opposition to cuts in public expendi- 
ture must go hand in band with some 
more positive statement about an 
alternative economic policy. In other 
words Natfhe has begun 10 face up to, 
inaway that the AUThasvei to do, the 
need to state the costs, political as well 
as financial, of a high public expendi- 
ture policy. 

The logic of the Nalflie position 
leads to practical policies riqt of special 
pleading (or not jusl of special plead- 
ing), hut of solidarity with other tryde 
umons in the public sector. So long as 
this shift to soldiariiy is contained 
within the framework of Ihe TUC there 


can be no objection. Indeed such a 
defence if, not only more satisfactory 
morally and intellectually. It mny also 
bc.rqore effective, 

However, une extension of this new 
policy' should be resided. This is the 
suggestion, bubbling away under the 
surfoce in Natfhe, that the Association 
should affiliate to die Labour Party. 
Not only would this offend the suhsfjm 
tint minority' of members 'who vote 
Conservative and -so damage the uiilty 
of thenssocialllon j ami express perhaps 
oveV-eonfldence' In Labour's commit- 
ment to the social state (mid under- 
confidence in Ihat or liberal Tories), it 
would, also be a bad thing for,' the 
Labour -Party, which after 'till is sup- 
posed ip be the party «f the working 
class not of the public sector (the t yvu 1 
after all are not yet coterminous). - 


William Taylor 


With a good deal still to play for in the 
consultations about the form und func- 
tions of a national Iwdy for non- 
university higher education, there is 
much lo be said for seeking out 
relevant examples from abroad. Un- 
fortunately there arc few exact paral- 
lels. Australia is. closest in terms of 
traditions and institutional govern- 
ance, although ihe powers of Com- 
monwealth and state cannot readily be 
equaled to central or local relations in 
this country. Even so, the way in which 
the Canberra-based Tertiary Educa- 
tion Commission (TEC), and its three 
statutory councils for universities, for 
advanced education and for technical 
and further education go about their 
work offers instructive pointers. 

The TEC is small. Its chairman and 
(he commissioners who head the throe 
councils are full-time. There nre five 
other part-time commissioners. Sup- 
port staff number about 90. Abdul half 
the membership of each eight-person 
council is from within the universities, 
the colleges of advanced education 
(CAEs) and technical institutions 
(TAFE) respectively, the rest from 
outside. Thus there is no attempt to 
provide the kind of representative 
structure which Oakes recommended 
here, and which out present masters 
regard as cumbersome and probably 
unworkable. 

The context of higher education 
planning has much in common with 
that in this country. The Government is 
opposed lo more public expenditure, 
to "quangos” and to what it regards as 
bureaucracy. Youth unemployment Is 
a problem. Higher education jfertidpa- 
fion ratios have been stable since 19/5. 
There is a trend towards a larger 
proportion of mature students, many 
of them part-time. Teacher numbers 
arc being reduced. There is, little 
prospect of expansion in the unveruty 
and college sectors. The same stresses 
on vocational relevance, against the 
proliferation of liberal arts courses 
and in favour of so-called wealth 
producing activities are on the lips of 
Commonwealth and stater politicians as 
on those of our own MPs and council- 
lors. 

A few weeks ago the TEC published 
Volume 1 of its report, which recom- 
mends to government the aggregate 
resources .to be devoted to tertiary 
education for the i982/$4 triennium: 
After a relatively brief brush with (lie 
miseries of annual funding, (he Austra- 
lians restored - triennial -planning in 
1978 und have managed to stick with it 
since. Thel ,20U-piige report I* in live 
purls. The first gives the overall picture 
nnd the! recommendations on suidc-< 
lines. The second.' third and foiwK 
contain the advice of the lhiee coun- 
cils Ihe hist comprises 'appendkefc- to 
Pnrl I. ' • • t ' 

Hie overall effect is impressive; 
Mere h description, review, analysis, 
documentation and recornmemlatinm 
refilling to 19 univcrsiiks, b9 colleges 
of advanced education/ 21)0 major 
institution* and sunk; 9Q0 annexes in 
technical and. further edtic.iiipn.' It 
comes from u single body, through 
which all university and GAF. funds arc 
channelled, and which [ supple merits 


colleges, technical and further cduca 
linn still constitute a separate sector. 
Indeed, the TEC itself asserts strongly 
that to offer an appropriate diversity of 
educational opportunity requires that 
the distinguishing characteristics of tiie 
three kinds of tertiary education be 
preserved. 

There is little here to sustain the 
fears of those who believed that the 
commission’s existence would erode 
unviersity autonomy and distinctive- 
ness, or to encourage advocates of 
comprehensive higher education in 
uni-type institutions. 

The report is more explicit about the 
Myles anil levels of work appropriate to 
different kinds of tertiary institution 
than many pronouncements about 
higher education in this country. Sec- 
toral distinctions arc identified on such 
mntters ns research, higher degrees, 
liberal studies, middle level courses, 
bridging courses and institutional co- 
operation. 

One or two examples must suffice. 
Nine separate policy guidelines are 
provided concerning courses and re- 
search for master's and other higher 
degrees in non-university institutions. 
The vocational orientation of CAE 
courses is underlined. The only mas- 
ter's degrees with a substantial re- 
search component that CAE's should 
oiler arc in areas not at present 
covered in universities. Direct entry lo 
CAE master's programmes is not 
favoured. Students should normally 
have several years appropriate wore 
experience. In order to monitor the 
development of master's level work in 
the non -university sector, states are 
railed upon to provide the Advanced 
Education Council with information 
about the number of programmes 
approved in designated colleges. 

So far os research is concerned, 
individual members of CAE staff are 
encouraged to undertake "practical 
problem oriented" study, hut the TEC 
is not prepared to recommend special 
funds to support research activities in 
CAEs. Nor is it willing to fund new 
liberal studies degree courses in CAEs 
where teacher education has hitherto 
been the major activitiy. The diversi- 
fication that a reduction in teacher 
training numbers mokes possible is 
given a strong steer towards tech- 
nology and busmes studies. Temporary 
development grants arc proposed to 
lubricate movement in the desired 
direction. 

The TEC is uot averse to relating 
higher education supply to manpower 
considerations, where these can be 
estimated and the educalionfemploy- 
menl relationship is more or less dear. 
Teachers and doctors come into the 
reckoning just as they do in this 
country. But so do engineers and 
skilled tradesmen. It is perhaps too 
easy in Britain to forget that the 
so-called Robbins principle is two 


edged. If all qualified candidates who 
wish to find a place in higher education 
do so, the resulting participation ratios 
can be defended, even if they are 
inadequa te to sustain social and techno- 
logical developments which higher 
education should be helping to foster.. 
Difficulty in (raring out connexions 
between levels ol participation and 
economic growth does not mean that 
they do not exist. Declining participa- 
tion ratios and poor economic per- 
formance m^y Ere linked. Without 
growth, individual rates-of-re lum de- - . 
teriorate arid depress demand. De- 
mand-led provision may reinforce the 
very conditions from which a less 
passive approach lo higher education 
policy might help to rescue us. 

The Australian TEC undoubtedly 
has its critics. .[ am in no position ip 
pass judgment on all its analyses arid 
recommendations. What the present 
report shows is the possiblity of looking 
at (he whole . range of functions that 
higer education institutions perform! 

Wlut is alto' sign iti C.tnt is the very 
existence of a published dm, u merit of 
this kind. Vivitors from Uhruud who ask 
for its UK 'counterpart ask in vain. To 
value such an .overview implies uo 
commitment lomonoHbjc comm! plan- 


ning. On the face of it. the openness 
ami vhibili ly of the TEC ’s procecdses of . 
consultation on briefs dm] guidelines 


- offer valuable ideas on future relations 
between DES/UGC und 0 new nation- 
al body. If we nre to get away from the 
. booduioray language of bureaucratic 
; centralism und local rcspoiisivimess, 
‘ and begin to lnflk ration ally und 


should be doing to enrich our Jives and 


Iiiimjau arid many of the lecdmrflenda*-; the twenty-first century, «mm« 
tions apply across the whole ywetrurri „■ afford tpigriore the experience bfthusd 
of higher, educaliuhi' Yet universities -who hnve already tackled problems 
remain universities, colleges are still that we have Mill to Solve. 
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Aston team predicts 
massive job losses 


byNgaio Crcquer 

Aston University musl.lose up to 150 
academic and 300 non-ncademic staff 
over the next three years because of 
Govermcnt spending cuts and high 
overseas student fees. 

A discussion document drawn up by 
the vice-chancellor, Professor 
Frederick Crawford, and an interim 
budget report show that the university 
is likely to be reduced by u quarter, 
double the contraction predicted by 
vice-chancellor for the whole universi- 
ty system. 

The report of the advisory group on 
budget adjustment says the university 
will nave to reduce its expenditure or 
increase its income by between £3.7m 
and £.45m, that is 18-23 percent, over 
the next three years. Student numbers 
would fnIL from 5,381 in 1980-81 to 
4,000 in 1985-86 at best, and 3,760 at 
worst. 

Professor Crawford said: “The 
severity of the projected cuts demands 
that the unthinkable be thought." This 
was a projected reduction of 120-150 
academic and 240-300 non-academic 
staff. Early retirement was the least 
objectionable solution but for each 
academic this would cost £22,000. This 
would rapidly deplete reserves, or if 
spread over ten years “leave the uni- 
versity with a persistent financial bur- 
den of phantom staff," 

“If our UGC support is reduced, the 
pay element must be reduced corres- 
pondingly. The spectrum of unsavoury 



alternatives includes limited wage in- 
creases or wage reductions, short-time 
working, and voluntary or involuntary 
redundancy. It raises dispiriting ques- 
tions, perhaps unprecedented within 
the university world, of equity, legality 
and process, which have to be squarely 
faced if we are to be prepared to act 
decisively should such alternatives be 
forced upon us." 

He said a vigorous campaign to 
recruit more overseas students was 
required and “more effort is needed, 
inmud ing support from departments 
that have preferred not to accept 
appreciable numbers of overseas stu- 
dents in the past." 

Aston must respond to new disci- 
plines. “A steady state or contracting 
university must be ready to phase out 

its relatively unsuccessful and even i — « M i 

quite successful activities in favour of iTfh! SI? I? i 

Sew ones that are likely to be even Innovator, John Napier, to the e « of a 


new ones that are likely 
more successful." 

As for curricula, “re 


series of teaching posters produced by 
Edinburgh University designed to 


(Ur, 

Merchiston to some of the mathematic- 
al concepts and calculating aids in 
which be was interested and pioneered, 
The group has also produced another 
series of five posters describing and 


As for curricula, resources are stimulate students* interest in maths, series of five posters describing and 
scarce, and to continue teaching sub- -The nine posters produced by the Illustrating four unsolved problems of 
jects for which there is little student mathematics teaching group in con- elementary number theory: the Integer 
interest, or to carry out costly research junction with the graphics section of the cuboid problem; the palindromic num- 
for littre result Is unsatisfactory both university’s audiovisual services unit, her problem; Gilbreath’s conjecture; 
for the individual and the university. It relate the life and times or the Baron of and an iteration problem. While con 
follows that resource allocation should 
relate to likely returns, and that eva- 
luation of both past performance and 
present options is required". 

Professor Crawford said that depart- 
ments should formulate their own 
plans by July 1, updated to respond to 
UGC proposals in May or June. 


V-Cs recommend chief 
scientific adviser 
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by Robin McKie • tints of different departments should 

Science correspondent meet from .time to time to discuss 

l mutual and overlapping problems". 

University vice-chancellors have put These meetings should be chaired by 
forward a major package of proposals a chief scientific adviser to the Govern- 
for rejuvenating Government science ment, "a highly respected scientist with 
policy.These recommendations are broad experience and good judge- 
made in a Committee of Vice Chancel- ment" wno would work within the 


policy.These recommendations are broad experience and good judge- 
made in a Committee of Vice Chancel- ment" wno would work within the 
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, , . . . . . . . . - lore and Principals submission to the Cabinet Office. The CVCP also argues 

contracts is \o be undertaken by a House of Loras select committee on that departments should take greater 
group of wee-chancellors ana officials sc j ence a nd technology and aimed at advantage of the scientific expertise 
St *P‘ 6 : Association of University rectifying several shortcomings in the available at universities and research 
Teachers, ^e slx-meraber group was Government’s science dealings identi- councils who are “particularly well 
set up ^followihg last week s meetine fl e d by the CVCP. placed to identify potential area of 

consultative committeo of Theu plans Include: • growth in science and technology and 

the AUT and the Committee of Vice £ The appointment of a chief scientific to bring their views to the attention of 


adviser, to Government to provide 
“clear, concise and balanced assess- 


the Government". 

The submission adds that the chief 


ment” of advice from various Gov- scientific adviser would be responsible 
eminent departments; - . for evaluating policy for scientlfc and 
The establishment by research technological innovation, for periodic 
councils of scientific development reviews of Government technical 
boards . to support , lucrative strategies and for the development of a 
academic-industrial research pro- - broad overview of national needs for 
jects; ‘ ■ scientific and technological research. 

I Short university courses for civil The , CVCP also argued that the 
servants to help them grasp lmpor- customer-contractor .principle for 
!tant scientific issues. . binding research through Government 1 


the AUT and the Committee, of Vice 
Chancellors and Principals and is ex- 
pected to report by the end of May. 

The panel will consider the difficul- 
ties facing researchers whose contracts 
are pot to be renewed by a department 
-many of .these have very specialised 
abilities and knowledge, while present 
job prospects are very limited. 1 

It will also study ways of helping such 
researchers get redundancy payments 
although they .are often required , to 
sign redundancy waiver clauses when 
jolnirigla research te&ra.;- .V . 

The deputy 1 general secretary of 
AUT.Mr John Akker.said the deci- 
sitih . to set up the ; group followed 
pressure by thf association which had 

written Jo universities, research coun- k Su-Jiik'’ • 

ells ' and; .Government departments ADGrClCCIl U1OV0 

sSsb£ “ r rf °rr ****■*'&■ 

cbers. " appowted prtocipal of Aterdeqn unl- 

“There ja so much resentment beingr vcralty from Seplember on the retire-: the w ^ of "alleplons of t 
built up ahaf! the. , .universities apdl memo! Sit FraserNobfo, He has been corruption, and dim, tricks wM 
research^ MunciU. Wold be fodUsh if! professor of medicine af Leeds yhl L followed thi end of 'ffie FCS' 
they dja flat act urgently?,, be added.; vemlty rince. 197^. "V - ‘ * ence last month, . 


!tant scientific issues. . binding research through Government 

In its evidence to (he Lords commit-, departments has not proved wholly 


tee. the CVCP states that scientist and 
engineering problems rarely foil into 


iccessful although it accepts, there 
ust .be division between ; research 


neat departmental classifications. .“It councils and departments In' terms of 
therefore seeitis clear that chief sdien* financial msponsibllty. 


Tory bribes row 

Aberdeen ; University Conservative 


FedefatlOqof Conservative Students in 
the wake of allegations of bribery, 
corruption, and dirty, tricks which have 
followed thO end' of the FCS 'toiifor: 


centratlng on theoretical notions, the; 
are presented in such as way u to 
stimulate students to think about maths 
and Its applications. 

The Napier series costs £20, the 
problems set £10. Both are available 
from Or J.W. Searl, department of 
mathematics, King’s BuMnp, I 
Mayfield Road, Edinburgh EH9 3JZ. 


Poly science 

transfer 

agreed 

by Paul Flather 

Polymer science Bnd rubber technolo- 
gy courses are to be transferred from 
the Polytechnic of the South Bank to • 
the Polytechnic of North London in a • 
move that is being keenly watched as a 
possible prototype for folure course ■, 
rationalization between polytechnics. , 
North London plans to integrate tne 
•courses .with existing Science provision. 
Formal talk* with college uwons beg ; 
shortly to smooth the transfer of stan 
between the two polytecfoilcs. About 
14 lecturers and an equivalent number > 
of support staff, who work with polym- : 
ers aiSouth Bank are to be offered new , 
contracts of employment. . 1 

' The transfer was approved by » . 
special Inner London Aj- 

thority subcommittee with the 5®PP?“ 
of the polytechnic directort- Ili^ 
officers hoped the move^rculd W 
completed by September 1981, but it» 
likely to take long er. . . 

- ■ The. directofapf the five^ ' 
polytechnics have madclt ^ 
they will oppose future , 

transfers. The Committee 
of London 


Bank, said:“We 

Wrong because of |hq W*”, ^ , d- 
integrated polymer work herc W 
more important we want J*,, P”*? 
policy on courses In 
rMrWcr*>me^ 


ititl 


tec^ Education i! 




a lortg and dlffiwJJ PJJ^J 5, £*0 ■ 

wanttoget;6nfldthowplwtd^ 

the courses; and make tne 
work." ' , • • • • • ^ 1 

,'i NEXT WEEK : 
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